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Introduction 


The history of the sibyls and their literary and artistic representations can use- 
fully be divided into three periods: the Greek and Roman era, the Christian 
Middle Ages up to the year 1400 and the period after 1400 which for the present 
purpose we can characterize as the Renaissance. This book is about the series 
of representations of the sibyls at the beginning of this third period, that is 
during the fifteenth century, when these series appeared quite suddenly in 
many different media throughout Europe constituting a new artistic tradition 
which flourished during the next two hundred years and after. In the follow- 
ing pages, I examine the reasons for this sudden reemergence of interest in 
the ancient sibyls, describe the different series of their representations which 
proliferated during the fifteenth century and identify the origin of their form, 
attributes and prophetic texts. 

During the classical period the sibyls were just one small group amongst 
a whole host of prophets, diviners, seers and oracles in Greece and Rome all 
of whom shared the civic function of providing answers to suppliants who 
needed guidance for future conduct at times of crisis or advice for the vexing 
problems and difficulties of daily life. Often these seers delivered their pro- 
nouncements obscurely or incoherently so that it was assumed by their ques- 
tioners that during these moments of frenzy they were possessed by the god 
who spoke through them. Since these pronouncements were enigmatic they 
required interpretation and since they were divinely inspired they were seen 
as necessarily authoritative. Perhaps it was this combination: incoherence, 
divine authority and the necessity for the interpretation of their prophecies 
which gave the sibyls an elevated status amongst their peers. 

Many thousands of fragments of the prophetic responses from the archaic 
and classical period have survived and of these most were of four lines or less! 
although a very few were longer. Amongst the latter were the oracles pre- 
served by Phlegon from the Sibylline Books (see p. 12 below) and these were at 
least forty or so lines in length. Nevertheless the classical oracles, of whatever 
length, are of a completely different character to the apocalyptic prophecies 
of the sibyls in the medieval era which constitutes our second period. These 
sibylline texts were not answers to specific queries from individual suppli- 
ants as they were in the classical period but prognostications of worldwide 
foreboding, death, disaster and the uncertain and dangerous outcome of 





1 Foran overview of early oracular prophecies see D.E. Aune. Prophecy in Early Christianity and 
the Ancient Mediterranean World. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983. 
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the Last Judgement. As such they were typical of many such texts beginning 
with the biblical Book of Revelation and the Sibylline Oracles, and continu- 
ing with myriad later direful prognostications including those in the Joachim 
tradition and those from early Renaissance apocalyptic authors such as 
Lichtenberger. 

This is notthe place to explore the background of or the reasons for this bar- 
rage of pessimism and hopelessness contained in the apocalyptic texts of the 
Middle Ages directed at a population which for centuries had already suffered 
and continued to suffer the same disasters which were being foretold. Be that 
as it may, the medieval texts attributed to the sibyls in their turn repeated and 
reinforced this apocalyptic tradition although they were relatively few in num- 
ber and restricted to the pronouncements of only one anonymous sibyl or one 
or more of the Erythrean, the Tiburtinan and the Cumaean sibyls. Nevertheless 
these texts had a critical place in the story of the Renaissance sibyls since they 
provided a resource of prophecies for the authors of these later texts and were 
a thread which kept alive the sibylline tradition throughout the long medieval 
period.” 

This paucity of interest in the sibyls during the medieval period shown 
by the relatively scarce textual evidence makes even more surprising the 
hfteenth-century development which characterises our third period when 
a new artistic form depicting the sibyls suddenly emerged, spread rapidly 
throughout Europe and endured for at least two more centuries. In this tra- 
dition the number of recognized sibyls was stabilized at twelve, their names 
were standardized, they were no longer depicted showing the frenzy or mania 
of the classical sibyls and their prophecies were confined to foretelling aspects 
of the life of Christ in contrast to the medieval themes of the future apocalyp- 
tic and disastrous fate of mankind. This revival of the representation of the 
fundamental Christian message combined with the exotic form of these pagan 
prophets struck a chord amongst patrons, artists and audiences of the time and 
examples of the new sibyl series proliferated rapidly. De Clercq has identified 
some ninety-three instances of these series during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries but even his extensive catalogue by no means covers them all.* 





2 One measure of how thin this thread was is provided by Françoise Gay in her "Les prophètes 
du XI* au XIII* s?” Cahiers de civilisation médiévale 30, 120 (1987), pp. 357-367. Gay has 
identified over five hundred epigraphic citations to Old Testament prophets from the late 
Middle Ages but only one to a sibyl. See Table 1, p. 366 for the prophets and Table 3, p. 367 for 
the sibyl. 

3 C. de Clercq, "Quelques series italiennes de Sibylles.” Bulletin de l'Institut historique belge de 
Rome. 48-49 (1978-1979), pp. 105-127 and "Quelques series de Sibylles hors d'Italie." Bulletin 
de l'Institut historique belge de Rome. 51 (1981), pp. 87-116. 
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The present study outlines the early history of this new tradition and then 
focusses on those series created in the fifteenth century. First in Chapters 1 to 3, 
I provide a background to the Renaissance series and describe the first two 
periods of sibylline history, that is the early history of the sibylline tradition of 
Greece and Rome and the early Christian and medieval texts which reference 
the sibyls through the Middle Ages. This history demonstrates and emphasizes 
both the difference in character in the nature of the sibylline pronouncements 
between the classical and medieval periods and the fortuitous survival of the 
sibylline tradition as a whole. Chapter 1 demonstrates how the sibyl was just 
one amongst a myriad of seers and diviners of the time and that the perpetu- 
ation of her name and reputation was largely due to the adoption by Rome of 
the so-called Sibylline Books as the resource of highest appeal and ultimate 
authority at times of national crisis. Chapter 2 outlines the references by the 
early Christian fathers to the sibyls particularly to their pronouncements in 
the series of apocalytic poems called the Sibylline Oracles and Chapter 3 sum- 
marizes those few apocalyptic medieval texts through which the tradition of 
the sibyls was prolonged. By their apocalyptic nature the Sibylline Oracles 
described in Chapter 2 and the medieval texts of Chapter 3 were of a different 
character to the sibylline pronouncements of the classical period described in 
Chapter 1 thus emphasizing the disjunction between the two periods. Similarly 
the apocalyptic sibylline texts of the medieval period were of a completely dif- 
ferent nature to the prophecies of the new canon of the Orsini Renaissance 
sibyls which focus on the core Christian message of the coming and life of 
Christ. These medieval texts were, nevertheless, an important resource for the 
compilers of the prophecies of the Renaissance sibyls although they demon- 
strate by their rarity that the survival of the sibylline tradition was again quite 
fortuitous and that the emergence of the fifteenth-century series was all the 
more suprising and a phenomenon which rewards detailed examination. 

Chapter 4 then summarizes what was known about the individual sibyls 
around the year 1400 and addresses the question as to why certain sibyls and 
not others were chosen for the new canon. This is followed by chapters on 
the fifteenth-century sibyl series proper, the incomplete series in Cortina 
d'Ampezzo and the new canon of the archetypal Orsini series from Rome, now 
lost, together with, in Chapter 7, a listing and examination of the manuscripts 
describing this latter. Many of these manuscripts have hitherto been unrec- 
ognized or unexamined including ms. O from Olomouc which Hélin* in his 
groundbreaking 1936 article describes as apparently lost. This chapter can be 
read in conjunction with the collation of the Orsini manuscripts in Appendix 1 





4 M. Hélin, “Un Texte Inédit sur l'Iconographie des Sibylles.” Revue Belge de philologie et de 
l'histoire. xv (1936), p. 350. 
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which attempts to unravel the origins of the new canon of sibyls and their 
prophecies. The following chapter, Chapter 8, discusses the themes and order of 
these Renaissance series together with the iconography of the attributes of the 
individual sibyls and Chapter 9 gives an overview of the principal sibyl series 
of the later fifteenth century derived from the archetype of Orsini. Chapter 10 
describes the blockbook in the library of the Monastery of St. Gall which was 
also based on Orsini but was unique in its theme, in the attributes of its sibyls 
and its influence on later series, and Chapter 11 outlines those series of the 
fifteenth century which were inspired by the old classical canon of ten sibyls 
established by the Roman historian Varro and which continued to be depicted 
during the period alongside examples of the new canon. Finally, as I have said, 
in Appendix 1, I examine and compare in detail the extant manuscripts of the 
new Orsini series in an attempt to determine the origin of these revolutionary 
developments of the fifteenth century and to identify the sources of the sibyl- 
line prophecies of the new canon. Appendices 2 to 4 give those extracts from 
Pausanias, Clement of Alexandria and Lactantius respectively which bear on 
the origins of the sibyls and Appendix 5 provides a Table of the orders of the 
sibyls from selected manuscripts the purpose of which is to elucidate any rela- 
tionship between the manuscripts and their dates. 

I have been fortunate to be able to base this study on the work of many 
previous scholars in the field many of whom are listed in the Bibliography. Of 
particular importance have been Maurice Hélin for his discovery and tran- 
scription of the first manuscripts of the Orsini series, Lothar Freund for his 
early review of and commentary on the Renaissance sibyl series as a whole 
and Stanko Kokole for his investigation of the iconography of the sibyls 
and other figures in the Tempio Malatestiano and their relationship to the 
Orsini series. Other equally foundational scholars to whom I am indebted are 
W.L. Schreiber for the early monograph on the St. Gall Oracula Sibyllina, 
Oswald Holder-Egger for his work on the Vaticinium Sibillae Erytheae, Wilhelm 
Vóge for his extensive and illuminating study on the choir stalls carved by 
Jórg Syrlin in Ulm Cathedral, Ingeborg Neske for the commentaries on and 
transcription of the SibyllenWeissagung and Nerida Newbiggin and Charles 
Dempsey for their researches into the Rappresentazione of Feo Belcari. 

My aim has been to build on these studies and demonstrate that the 
fifteenth-century sibyl series did indeed represent a novel art form but one which 
had its roots in the earlier medieval and classical traditions of the genre in all 
its aspects, in the names and number of the sibyls, in their appearance, their 
attributes and their prophecies. 


INTRODUCTION 5 
Note on Orthography 
The manuscripts and other texts referred to spell the names of the sibyls in 


many different ways. I have used the common modern spelling throughout as 
given in the section headings in Chapter 4. 


CHAPTER 1 


The Sibyls of Greece and Rome 


It is customary to cite Heraclitus, the Greek philosopher from the early fifth 
century BCE, as giving the first reference to the existence of a sibyl. Plutarch 
records the following extract from Heraclitus: 


The Sibyl with raving mouth utters things mirthless and unadorned and 
unperfumed, and her voice carries through a thousand years because of 
the God who speaks through her.! 


In a later fragment Heraclitus also says: 


The Lord whose prophetic shrine is at Delphi neither tells nor conceals 
but indicates.? 


This second passage refers to Apollo and his oracle at Delphi and gives us 
further information about Greek prophetic revelation; the word "indicates" 
translates the Greek oyuaivet, which has the more precise meaning of “signi- 
hes" The enigmatic pronouncements of the Pythia, the priestess of Apollo, 
signihed something beyond her frenzied and incoherent speech and to under- 
stand what this was her words had to be interpreted.? Thus from just these 
two short extracts we already have an outline of the nature of prophecy and 
of the origin of the sibyl as understood by the early Greeks: that there was 
at first only one sibyl, that her pronouncements were those of the god who 
used her as his mouthpiece, that she spoke in unintelligible language, that this 
was intended as a sign or indication of his meaning and as such this language 
needed interpretation. 

That there was initially only one sibyl is confirmed both by Euripedes in 
the late fifth century and Aristophanes his younger contemporary, and later 
by Plato in the Phaedrus* at the beginning of the fourth century BCE and 





1 Plutarch Moralia 397a (On the Pythian Oracle, 6; all the classical texts quoted in this chapter 
use the translations of the Perseus Project —www.perseus.tufts.edu). 

2 Moralia 404e (On the Pythian Oracle, 21). 

3 The Greek mpogytevw from which the English word “to prophesy” derives has a primary 
meaning of “to interpret the word of the gods.” See the Timaeus 71d to 72b. 

4 Phaedrus 244b; Perseus Project. 
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Ps.-Aristotle in the Book of Marvels composed in Hellenistic times. Plato also 
tells us in another passage (Theages, 124D) that certain individuals namely 
Bakis, Sibylla and Amphilytos were entitled Xpyoyuwdot [prophets], thus 
implying that their three names were personal and not titles.’ This transfer 
of personal name to title is corroborated by Plato's reference to Bakis; he was 
originally a prophet from the region of Boeotia, he is then attested in two other 
locations in Greece and finally his name was used as the title for a class of seers 
flourishing from the eighth to the sixth centuries. Amphylitos was also an intin- 
erant seer who according to Herodotus interpreted an oracle for Peisistratos in 
546 which enabled the latter to surprise and overcome the Athenian army.® 

If we are to take these authorities at face value it seems likely that the first 
sibyl mentioned by Heraclitus was an individual whose personal name was 
Sibylla." As a prophet however she was neither alone nor unique. She was one 
of a large body of seers ubiquitous in ancient Greece where divination of all 
kinds was universal and employed continuously on a domestic and civic level. 
Michael Flower puts it that: 


Seers could be found in the entourage of the wealthy, as their confidants 
and traveling companions; they accompanied generals on campaign and 
participated in state enterprises, such as colonization; they frequented 
the cities and houses of any who were willing to pay for their services.® 





5 "Title" is a translation of ¢mwvuvia which more accurately means “a name given after someone 
or something,” that is, for instance, after someone's profession e.g. John the Smith and thus 
“Sibyl the Prophet.” Isidore of Seville in his transcription of Lactantius' list of Varro's sibyls 
(see chapter 2 below) also says that the name sibyl was "ex officio" although this phrase does 
not appear in Lactantius' introduction itself. 

6 Heracleides of Pontus, a student of Plato at the Academy, as reported by Clement of 
Alexandria (see Appendix 3), tells of two sibyls the Phrygian and the Erythrean suggesting 
that by the end of the fourth century BCE the reputation and perhaps the number of sibyls 
had already begun to increase. 

7 The etymology of the word sibyl is uncertain and is fully discussed by A. Rzach, "Sibyllen." 
The Realencyclopádie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, Pauly-Wissowa Series 2, pp. 2074- 
2103. One possibility endorsed by Lactantius 1.6. is that it derives from the words in Aeolic 
Greek for 2&ov BovAx [the counsel of god], although this option would appear to support the 
argument that the name was originally a title. 

8 M. Flower, The Seer in Ancient Greece. University of California Press, 2008. See the online 
version in the abstract of his conclusion: http://california.universitypressscholarship.com/ 
view/10.1525/california/9780520252295.001.0001/upso-9780520252295-chapter-9?rskey- 
npTzgX&result-5. 
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Whenever there was a decision to be taken or a crisis to be met, guidance or 
reassurance was sought from the diviners or the oracles, and any examina- 
tion of the origin and status of the sibyls in the ancient world must be found 
within the context of the ubiquity of the practice of divination. 

There were two principal divisions of the mechanisms of divination in 
antiquity: first those by the interpretation of signs whether through the behav- 
ior of animals, through astronomical or meteorological observations, through 
innumerable other methods with exotic names such as hieroscopy (divination 
by examining entrails), empyromancy (divination by watching the progress of 
a fire), hydromancy (divination by watching the running of water) and clero- 
mancy (divination by lotteries) and those more familiar to us such as palm- 
istry and astrology. The second was through the prophetic utterances of the 
seers and the oracles of which there was a vast number throughout Greece 
and throughout the history of Greece. The seers were individual prophets or 
prophetesses who pronounced divinations or interpreted auguries and omens. 
Clement of Alexander is able to name almost thirty (see Appendix 3) including 
Pythagoras and Socrates and other less familiar names such as the Amphylitos 
referred to above and there were many more whose names have not survived 
at all. It is difficult for us today to grasp the extent and the utility of the practice 
of divination, but the fact remains that it was an essential and integral part of 
the fabric of Greek life. Even Socrates advised his friends: 


that if an action was unavoidable, to carry it out as they thought best, 
but where the result of an action was uncertain, he sent them to use 
divination to see if the action should be taken. He said that anyone who 
proposed to run a household or a city efficiently needed the help of 
divination.? 


Many of these seers were itinerant and acted as independent experts for hire, 
others accompanied their patrons on their journeys and most were respected 
members of their community. Their profession was often hereditable and 
some were women. Bouché-Leclerq?? is quite emphatic: “the utility of divina- 
tion was comparable to that of medicine, that is, it was beyond all question." 
Then there were the oracles. These, by contrast to the travelling seers, were 
in settled locations and were institutions visited by their patrons to obtain 
the answers or the relief they sought. Many were associated with temples or 





9 Xenophon, Memorabilia 1.1.6—9, cited Flower, p. 107. 
10 A. Bouché-Leclerq, Histoire de la divination dans lAntiquité. Grenoble: Editions Millon, 
2003, p. 57. 
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cults and were attended by a body of priests who supervised the rituals and 
no doubt interpreted and transcribed the pronouncements of the oracle. 
Herodotus records eighteen oracles. William Smith in his dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities of 1871 (p. 840) describes thirty including twenty-two 
oracles of Apollo and three of Zeus. Van Dale,” in his seventeenth-century 
examination of the field, catalogues no less than two hundred and sixty-one 
oracles and although his list has been criticized as excessive the true num- 
ber was indeed probably in the hundreds. The most celebrated was the Oracle 
of Apollo at Delphi together with the Oracle of Zeus at Dodone in north-east 
Greece and again the priests or attendants of these oracles were most likely 
both men and women. Certainly the Pythia at Delphi was a woman and 
Herodotus reports that at Dodone three women shared the responsibility 
for making the prophetic utterances. There were other oracular priestesses 
with well-documented histories. One example is Manto who was originally 
a priestess at Thebes, but was taken prisoner by the Epigoni and sent to 
found the sanctuary of Apollo at Claros outside Colophon. 

During the oracular rites, the priestess fell into a trance and was supposedly 
possessed by the god or filled with divine “enthusiasm.” This enthusiasm was 
expressed “by raving voice” as Heraclitus puts it or what appeared, according 
to Plato, to be madness or in Greek “mania.” As good a description as any of 
“mania” is that reported by Aeneas of the frenzy of the Cumaean sibyl when 
she was possessed by the god: 


Her face and color suddenly change, her hair unkempt;/Her panting 
breast and wild heart madly heaves;/Larger she seems: unearthly rings 
her voice,/As nearer breathed the presence of the god.'? 


Plato is careful to point out that this divine madness was to be distinguished 
from the madness which is a clinical derangement as we now call it. He says 
“there are two kinds of madness, one arising from human diseases, and the 
other from a divine release from the customary habits."* He goes on: 


And we made four divisions of the divine madness, ascribing them 
to four gods, saying that prophecy was inspired by Apollo, the mystic 





11 Anton Van Dale in the De oraculis veterum ethnicorum dissertationes of 1683. 
12 Phaedrus 265b. 

13 Virgil, Aeneid, v1, 59—63. 

14 Phaedrus 265a. 
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madness by Dionysus, the poetic by the Muses, and the madness of love, 
inspired by Aphrodite and Eros, we said was the best.!° 


All four levels, he says are inspired by the gods and, indeed, the divine madness 
is a blessing rather than a curse. 


In reality the greatest of blessings come to us through madness, when it 
is sent as a gift of the gods. For the prophetess at Delphi and the priest- 
esses at Dodona when they have been mad have conferred many splen- 
did benefits upon Greece both in private and in public affairs, but few or 
none when they have been in their right minds; and if we should speak of 
[the] Sibyl and all the others who by prophetic inspiration have foretold 
many things to many persons and thereby made them fortunate after- 
wards, anyone can see that we should speak a long time.!© 


As a result of their incoherent delivery the utterances of the seers were neces- 
sarily enigmatic and as we saw one of the duties of the attendants of the oracle 
was to interpret the pronouncements before they were passed on to the ques- 
tioners. They, as interpreters, were the prophets. 

Neither Homer nor Hesiod nor the Homeric Hymns, the majority of which 
date from the seventh century BCE, nor the surviving texts attributed to 
Orpheus refer to inspired prophets or prophetesses in general or to sibyls or 
a sibyl in particular although we know that the more ancient oracles like that 
at Delphi existed by that time. Nor does Herodotus refer specifically to a sibyl. 
Yet two or three centuries after Homer by the time of Heraclitus, Pindar and 
Aeschylus, at the beginning of the fifth century, the seers were ubiquitous 
and notorious. We can assume therefore that it was in this intermediate period, 





15 Quoted in M.A. Screech, Montaigne & Melancholy: The Wisdom of the Essays. Lanham: 
Rowman and Littlefield, 2000, p. 61. In the Renaissance, these four divisions were reem- 
phasized by Marsilio Ficino in his translation of the Jon, a dialog which focuses on the 
poetic mania or “furor,” the term used by Ficino. As he puts it: “The divine furor raises man 
above nature so he crosses over to God.” As for most things, the most eloquent descrip- 
tion of furor is in Shakespeare’s wonderful passage: “The lunatic, the lover and the poet/ 
Are of imagination all compact/One sees more devils than vast hell can hold,/That is the 
madman; the lover, all as frantic,/Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt:/The poet's eye 
in a fine frenzy rolling,/Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven;/And, 
as imagination bodies forth/The form of things unknown, the poet’s pen/Turns them to 
shapes, and gives to airy nothing/A local habitation and a name.” A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, 5.1. 


16 Phaedrus 244a. 
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in the seventh and sixth centuries BCE, that is just earlier than Heraclitus, that 
the phenomenon of the so-called chresmologues or itinerant prophets arose. 

The priests of the oracles recorded the prophecies, and so did many of the 
recipients. Herodotus tells us that the Athenians and the Spartans in particu- 
lar kept the words of the oracles and Pausanias (History of Greece 10.12.11 and 
see Appendix 2) cites a number of oracular texts and says he has read them 
all except those by the prophet Lycus. The result was a vast number of collec- 
tions of these sayings of which the most celebrated were the Sibylline Books. 
These, as the legend goes, were purchased by Tarquinius Superbus, the last 
king of Rome (535-509 BCE ),!8 after a notoriously difficult negotiation with the 
Cumanan Sibyl in which the king was finally obliged to pay the same exhorbi- 
tant sum for just three of the books which he had refused to pay for all nine.’ 
These books were deposited in the Temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline Hill 
in Rome where they were consulted at times of national crisis and the inter- 
pretations of the books provided by the guardians?? subsequently influenced 
the course of major events in the history of Rome. As we shall see, they were 
also instrumental in the persistence of the name and the legend of the sibyl in 
later times. 

The books were kept in secret and were only consulted by their guard- 
ians at the request of the Senate and such was the reverence with which they 
were held that consultations only occurred about one hundred times between 
496 and 100 BCE.”! Since the oracles were in Greek (Cumae being a Greek col- 
ony) these guardians were accompanied by two Greek speakers who assisted in 
reading the oracles and this no doubt gave further latitude for interpretation. 





17 Some hint of the popularity of divination, oracles and oracle books is given from the 
events of 12 BCE when the Emperor Augustus, concerned about the effect that false ora- 
cles were having on the morale of Roman citizens, ordered the confiscation of all private 
oracle books. It is said that 2,000 of these were burned. 

18 Or Tarquinius Priscus, Superbus’ father, according to some accounts. The story, admit- 
tedly a legend, is not accepted by all scholars; see for instance R. Buitenwerf, Book Three 
of the Sibylline Oracles and Its Social Setting. Leiden, Brill, 2003, p. 100. 

19 According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus 4.62 as cited by Bouché-Leclercq p. 1014 before 
making his final decision Tarquinius consulted "certain signs"! If the legend is to be 
believed, the origin of the books and the Sibyl must necessarily have been earlier than the 
purchase of the books. 

20 The formal title of these “guardians” was the viri sacris faciundi, |those in charge of sacred 
affairs]. At first there were just two the duumviri SF, then, as the books and the impor- 
tance of their interpretation grew, this number increased to five, ten and finally fifteen. 

21 See H.W. Parke, Sibyls and Sibylline Prophecies in Classical Antiquity, Routledge, 1988, 


P. 137. 
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The Temple of Jupiter and the books were lost in a fire in 83 BCE but the origi- 
nal oracles were then replaced by another set acquired from “all corners of 
the Empire" in particular from Eryrthrae, which were to serve the same purpose. 
This second group was again burned in 405 CE this time deliberately by the 
Christian general Flavius Stilicho who regarded them as pagan monstrosities. 
It is believed that only four short extracts of these latter have survived which 
are contained in the Book of Marvels and the Longlived Persons by Phlegon 
of Tralles from the second century CE. The date of the original composition of 
these oracles is still the subject of discussion but at least two of them appear 
to be from the first series of the Sibylline Books and to have been released 
from the secrecy required of the guardians for specific political reasons.?? 

The two early oracles from Phlegon are composed of acrostics: the letters 
of each word in the first line of each oracle is also the first letter of each of 
the lines of that oracle. The first line is also a summary of the whole oracle 
and there are secret words which are deliberately repeated in prominent posi- 
tions in both oracles. All these elements are said to have been constructed so 
as to inhibit forgeries since it would have been impossible for a forger to insert, 
alter or delete a line as this would interfere with the sense of the acrostic, 
a feature noticed early on by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. It cannot be by 
chance that just these two examples, that is those which happened to have 
been made public, were in acrostic form so we can assume that this was also 
a feature of other oracles in the collection. However, the practice of acrostic 
composition is characteristic only of Hellenistic poetry which therefore sug- 
gests a late date for these particular oracles and at the least confirms that the 
collection of Sibylline Books in Rome must have been added to throughout 
their history. Another consequence of the presence of acrostics was noted by 
Cicero: the complex acrostics, the presence of the secret words, the length of 
each oracle and its composition in elegant hexameters show that the verses 
could not possibly have been uttered by a sibyl in a trance and points again to 
the mediation of sophisticated interpreters.?? 

We shall see that the Sibylline Oracles (by contrast to the Sibylline Books 
which we are discussing here) which date from the Christian era and which 
I describe below also included at least one acrostic on the name of Jesus, the 





22 See the discussion in S. Satterfield, “Notes On Phlegon's Hermaphrodite Oracle And The 
Publication Of Oracles In Rome.” Rheinisches Museum für Philologie, Neue Folge, 154. Bd., 
H. 1 (2011) pp. 117-124 who gives reasons why these oracles may have been released from 
secrecy to the public. 

23 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities 4.62 and Cicero, De Divinatione 2.54 cited 
in A. Bouché-Leclercq p. 1019 nt. 29. 
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so-called Judicii Signum |the Sign of Judgement], and this was repeated and 
endorsed by St. Augustine (354—430 CE) in his masterwork, De Civitate Dei, 
[the City of God]. This endorsement by the great Christian father was one 
of the principal factors ensuring the continued presence and fame of the sibyl 
throughout the Christian era. However the acrostics from the two oracles 
surviving from Phlegon do not have the same form as those in the Sibylline 
Books just referred to and of themselves cannot be taken to indicate any rela- 
tionship between the two bodies of work. 

Over the Hellenistic period, the number of sibyls recorded by contemporary 
historians increased. The final count in classical times three centuries after 
Plato was by the Roman historian Varro (116-27 BCE) who, in his Antiquitates 
Rerum Divinarum, identified ten sibyls. Varro's list has not survived but it is 
repeated by Lactantius in his Divinae Institutiones written between 303 and 
311 CE?4 and the names he recites, the order of these names and his (or Varro's) 
references to their origins became canonical throughout the Middle Ages. 
Varro gives his sources in seven out of the ten on his list but none of these 
sources is still extant so it is impossible to confirm what they have to say about 
the sibyls’ origin. Even the Lamia?? of Euripedes (480—406), the source for 
Varro's Libyan sibyl, has been lost despite the fact that more plays by Euripedes 
have survived than any other of the great Greek playwrights. But if the refer- 
ence by Euripides is valid it puts the origin of the Libyan sibyl no later than 
the sixth century. And since Solon and Cyrus the Great, who are said in the list 
of Varro/Lactantius to evidence the Hellespontic sibyl, both flourished in 
the first half of the seventh century there is again here a suggestive cluster 
in the two centuries after Homer. 

We shall see in Chapter 2 that this count of ten sibyls that Varro quotes is 
likely to have been an exaggeration and to have been either the result of dupli- 
cation by his sources, that is the same person being cited in each source, or by 
the same woman being counted several times or by the same individual wan- 
dering from venue to venue and being adopted in each one. Aelian, a Roman 
historian writing at the beginning of the third century CE says that there were 
just four sibyls, the Erythrean, the Samian, the Egyptian and the Sardis(n)ian. 
He acknowledges however that some people said that there were six more 





24 Divinae Institutiones 1.6. Lactantius’ list includes the names of the classical authors cited 
by Varro as his source. 

25 The reference may be to the prologue to the Busiris, another lost play of Euripides and the 
Greek extract may mean "spoken by Lamia." According to Parke p. 53 the reference in 
the Lamia is merely a literary fantasy and therefore can be discounted. 
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including the Cumaean and the Jewish.’ Martianus Capella, writing in the 
early fifth century, says the same: 


You know that there were not ten of these sibyls, as they say, but two— 
namely, Herophila, a Trojan, daughter of Marmesus; and Symmachia 
daughter of Hippotensis, who was born at Erythrae but prophesied at 
Cumae. 


He also describes 


the sibyl Carmentis in Arcadia, who got her name from the songs she 
poured out as prophecies or the Erythrean sibyl who is also the Cumaean 
or the Phrygian.” 


We shall see that Carmentis was a prophetess based in Rome at an earlier date 
than the purchase of the Sibylline Books by Tarquinius and being from Rome 
she was conflated with the Cumaean sibyl and in other contexts was named 
the Italian Sibyl. 

But however many sibyls there were and whatever their actual date, it is 
easy to understand why competing cities or regions would need to accord 
greater age to their chosen sibyl than was actually the case since greater antiq- 
uity would enable them to appear to foretell correctly events which had in fact 
already occurred and this would contribute to their apparent veracity and pres- 
tige. In some cases it may be possible to date the composition of the oracles 
by plotting the dates of events they foretell correctly, earlier than, and the 
dates of events that they foretell incorrectly, later than, the actual date of 
the oracle.?5 Varro/Lactantius' sibyls and their order, which is assumed to be the 
date order as they understood it, were the Persian, Libyan, Delphic, Cimmerian, 
Erythrean, Samian, Cumanan, Hellespontic, Phrygian, and Tiburtinan. 

From all the foregoing, one can hypothesize how the early sibylline tradition 
may have evolved. In the seventh or sixth centuries there was a prophetess 





26 Aelian, Varia Historia X11.35, trans. N.G. Wilson and cited in Buitenwerf p. 121. 

27 Trans. WH. Stahl (ed.), Martianus Capella and the Seven Liberal Arts: Vol. II The Marriage 
of Philology and Mercury. New York: Columbia UP, 1977, p. 53. 

28 Quite apart from the Sibylline Oracles, there were several medieval or Renaissance exam- 
ples of this, one of the most notorious of which was the Prophecy of St. Malachy stated to 
be from 1143/4 which predicts the names and brief histories of the popes after this time. 
The dates of the Popes from before 1590 are correct but those after that date are all incor- 
rect giving a good clue as to when it was actually composed! 
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whose personal name was Sibylla; it is likely as we shall see in Chapter 4 
that she came from the Troad and could have been known generically as a 
Phrygian. Heraclitus was from Ephesus in Ionia close to Phrygia and it is 
certainly not impossible that he would have known the first name of such a 
prophet; the names of Cassandra, Manto, Daphne, Lampusa, Phemonoe and 
others also survived and are known even today. Herodotus (Histories 2.2) says 
that the Phrygians were the oldest nation in the world so the sibyl's subse- 
quent appellation as Phrygian may just refer to her ancient origin. Heraclitus' 
sibyl spoke with "raving mouth" which tradition held was appropriate for a seer 
"possessed" by Apollo. She was possessed by him, she experienced mania and 
she expressed herself in enigmatic pronouncements. Her fits of mania would 
be seen by her contemporaries as indicating that at the moment of possession 
she was truly in communion with the god. Since in her mania her pronounce- 
ments were necessarily unintelligible an interpreter was needed as a further 
intermediary between god and suppliant. Thereafter as the tradition of divina- 
tion expanded and the demand for practitioners increased, it became more 
succinct and convenient to name the prophetess by using a title or emwvuvia as 
Plato had done, that is calling her “the Sibyl” rather than the long-winded “that 
prophetess with the raving mouth named Sibyl."^? 

Seven hundred years after Plato, Lactantius could say in his introduc- 
tion to Varro's list of sibyls (see chapter 2 below), a remark echoed later by 
Isidore of Seville (Etymogiae 8.8), that "all prophetesses were called sibyls 
by the ancients;" it is unlikely however this remark was realistic. According to 
the authors I have cited the number of sibyls increased gradually in classical 
and Hellenistic times to just ten but even if this were the true figure it was just 
a fraction of the number of seers, diviners and oracular priestesses who popu- 
lated Greece and Rome over the period. We cannot now be certain to what 
extent the function and utterances of the sibyl differed from their peers if at 
all and thus in what way they were unique. Most of the evidence points to the 
fact that they had no special place amongst the crowds of contemporary 
diviners and multiple oracles.°° That being the case it could be expected that 
the sibyl and her profession as an ecstatic prophetess would have suffered the 
same fate during the last years of the Roman Empire and after as the other 





29 Another example of such transference can be seen in the title Caesar. Originally a family 
name of the Roman gens Julia, subsequently, as a result of the exploits and fame of Julius 
and Augustus, it became a natural title for later Emperors. 

30  Seeforinstance the Methodist Review, 36, p. 499. “It is remarkable that with all the oracu- 
lar appetencies [tendencies] of the Greeks, the sibyls played so slight and unimportant 
part in their history and literature." 
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prophets and oracles of ancient times. That she did not appears to have been 
the fortuitous conjunction of two factors. The first was the purchase by a 
Roman king of three books of prophecy which carried the sibyl’s name, which 
promoted her reputation and continued for many centuries to guarantee her 
prestige throughout the Empire as the ultimate arbiter of critical decisions 
for the security and future of the state. The second was the continued use after 
the coming of Christ of prophetic divination to promote the Christian mes- 
sage and the endorsement of the sibyl as a genuine seer by St. Augustine, the 
greatest theologian of early Christianity. This topic we will address in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Early Christian Era 


In the New Testament itself there are references to the possession by indi- 
viduals of prophetic powers which could indicate a miraculous communion 
with God. Such a gift was sanctioned by Christ himself since he confirms in 
Mark 16.17 that those who believe and follow Him will themselves be able 
to perform miracles including being able to “speak with new tongues.” 
In the extensive discussion of prophecy in 1 Corinthians 14, St. Paul describes 
the benefits of these powers, which he also calls speaking with “tongues,” 
as well as the necessity for the interpretation of such pronouncements. But 
modern expositions of this passage suggest that speaking with tongues did 
not mean speaking incomprehensibly or in a frenzy but rather the ability to 
make use of a different language from the speaker’s own natural language, 
a language hitherto unknown to the speaker. This was not prophecy; it was a 
miraculous power but not necessarily a prophetic one. However, St. Paul in 
the context of this discussion in Corinthians of the benefits of prophecy, of the 
necessity for the interpretation of these “speeches with tongues” and his later 
hints that there was too much of such speaking altogether, seems to indicate 
some uncertainty in his thought and that such frenzied speech was not always 
speaking a different language but an integral part of prophecy itself and that 
prophecy, as he puts it, was beneficial both for the individual and for the com- 
munity. This, as we saw in the last chapter, was exactly in the tradition of his 
time and confirms that in the Christian era and in Christian practice, belief in 
the efficacy of divination and prophecy did not falter.! 

In this prophetic tradition, as in pre-Christian times, the sibyl held an 
unusual and privileged position which again ensured the longevity of her 
name and reputation despite the fact that her prophecies are not referred to 
in any other context in the early Christian era. This new status had nothing 
to do with the Sibylline Books of Rome but was due to the fortuitous survival of 
the series of apocalyptic poems, the Sibylline Oracles, supposedly narrated 
by the sibyl, texts which were drawn on by the Christian fathers including 
Lactantius and Augustine. 





1 It is worth noting that in the context of proselytizing the Gentiles, which is the theme of 
the Acts of the Apostles, the gift of tongues, or being able to speak another language so as to 
communicate with a foreign audience, was obviously an essential accompaniment of the 


ministry. 
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The Sibylline Oracles 


Written in Alexandria immediately before and during the two centuries 
after the beginning of the Christian era by Jewish, Christian and Hellenistic 
authors, the Sibylline Oracles, so called to distinguish them from the Sibylline 
Books described in the previous chapter, are apocalyptic poems in Greek 
hexameters which taken together foretell in detail the woeful and agonizing 
fate of humanity in future years. The surviving books of the Oracles were writ- 
ten at different dates and collected together by an anonymous editor in the 
sixth century CE.? The first eight of the books were known up to and through 
the Renaissance and four more, Books n to 14, were found in the nineteenth 
century by Cardinal Mai and added to the corpus although these four are 
regarded as a separate collection and are of inferior quality. Books 9 and 10 are 
still missing. The existing books vary considerably in length, the longest being 
Book 3 with over 1,000 hexameter lines and the prophecies are uttered by a sibyl 
who is mostly unnamed although occasionally identified as the Erythrean. 

Even if some of the books of the Oracles are assumed to be compilations 
of shorter texts, these oracles are of a different character than the earlier ones 
I discussed in Chapter 1; they are apocalyptic poems, rather than spontaneous 
prophecies or enigmatic and ecstatic responses from oracles or from individ- 
ual seers or sibyls. In the preface to the sixth-century anthology, the compiler 
of the Oracles sets out the rationale for his collection: 


For (these oracles) also speak clearly of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, the sacred and life-originating Trinity, and of the incarnate dispen- 
sation of our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ, I mean his birth 
from a virgin without emanation, and of the acts of healing performed by 
him, as also of his life giving passion, and of his resurrection from the 
dead on the third day, and of the judgment to come, and of recompense 
for what we all have done in this life; furthermore (these oracles) dis- 
tinctly set forth what is made known in the Mosaic writings and in the 
books of the prophets concerning the creation of the world, and the for- 
mation of man, and his expulsion from the garden. 


Clearly the compiler was a Christian although much of the anthology is now 
known to be of Jewish origin including Book 3 which is the longest and most 
inspired of the books and parts of which most likely derive from immediately 
before the Christian era. The overall impression of the narrative of the Oracles 





2 For a detailed examination of the origin and the early manuscripts of the Oracles see 
Buitenwerf, chapter 3. 
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is of continuous apocalyptic disaster rather than the genteel Christian mes- 


sage imagined by the compiler. Book 8 contains the famous Sibylline Acrostic 


repeated later by Lactantius, St. Augustine and in many medieval texts in 


which the first letter of each line in the Greek original spells “Jesus Christ the 


Son of God the Savior.” In view of its importance to both these medieval texts 


and the Renaissance sibylline texts which draw on the former, I reproduce the 
Acrostic in full: 


NMTHO MMO KK OMOMOHMM mox MKOMATSR 


Judgment shall moisten the earth with the sweat of its standard, 
Ever enduring, behold the King shall come through the ages, 

Sent to be here in the flesh, and Judge at the last of the world. 

O God, the believing and faithless alike shall behold You 

Uplifted with saints, when at last the ages are ended. 

Seated before Him are souls in the flesh for His judgment. 

Hid in thick vapors, the while desolate lies the earth. 

Rejected by men are the idols and long hidden treasures; 

Earth is consumed by the fire, and it searches the ocean and heaven; 
Issuing forth, it destroys the terrible portals of hell. 

Saints in their body and soul freedom and light shall inherit; 

Those who are guilty shall burn in fire and brimstone for ever. 
Occult actions revealing, each one shall publish his secrets; 

Secrets of every man’s heart God shall reveal in the light. 

Then shall be weeping and wailing, yea, and gnashing of teeth; 
Eclipsed is the sun, and silenced the stars in their chorus. 

Over and gone is the splendor of moonlight, melted the heaven, 
Uplifted by Him are the valleys, and cast down the mountains. 
Utterly gone among men are distinctions of lofty and lowly. 

Into the plains rush the hills, the skies and oceans are mingled. 

Oh, what an end of all things! earth broken in pieces shall perish; 
... Swelling together at once shall the waters and flames flow in rivers. 
Sounding the archangel’s trumpet shall peal down from heaven, 
Over the wicked who groan in their guilt and their manifold sorrows. 
Trembling, the earth shall be opened, revealing chaos and hell. 
Every king before God shall stand in that day to be judged. 

Rivers of fire and brimstone shall fall from the heavens.* 





3 Some versions add another five lines of which the initial letters spell out “Cross”. 


4 Translated by Marcus Dods from Augustine’s De Civitate Dei in the Select Library of the 


Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. Even before Augustine, a contemporary of Lactantius, 


Eusebius (c260—c340) in his Oration in Praise of Constantine (ch. 18) had quoted the acrostic 


poem with approval. 
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And this extract epitomizes the apocalyptic flavor of the whole poem which 
describes in detail the ultimate fate of man by flood, slaughter, enslavement, 
famine, warfare and other disasters if he should turn away from the face of 
God. The fact that this one oracle includes an acrostic does not reflect a deriva- 
tion from the earlier Sibylline Books although the oracles recorded in Phlegon 
certainly resonate with the melancholy tenor of the Sibylline Oracles; we can 
compare the opening lines 3 to 8 of Book 3 of the Oracles: 


I, who have uttered what is all too true, 
Entreat thee, let me have a little rest; 

For my heart has grown weary from within. 
But why again leaps my heart, and my soul 
With a whip smitten from within constrained 
To utter forth its message unto all?* 


with those of the first oracle from Phlegon, 


But why lamentable for the suffering of others, 

Do I prophesy oracles, holding onto my own mad fate 
And experiencing my own painful gadfly? 

Now in the tenth life-span I possess a grievous old age, 
Raving amongst mortals, speaking the incredible, 
Forseeing in visions all the trying cares of humankind.® 


Both of these reflect the sad and lonely experience of a prophetess; their tone 
is so similar that they might been written by the same individual. Both sets 
are fully in the tradition of the apocalyptic prophecies that we see later in the 
Middle Ages and indeed in the Scriptures, in the books of Daniel, Baruch, Ezra, 
Revelation and even the Gospels (see for instance Matthew 24, 3-31), where 
Christ Himself foretells an apocalyptic collapse of the world before the Second 
Coming. For the Jews these dire events were to be interpreted as an explanation 
and justification for a people whose status as the chosen race did not accord 
with a long history of exile and persecution and with their final subjugation by 
Rome. The early Christians themselves needed a dream to compensate for and 
justify their own persecution, and a reminder of the fate of humanity if they 
did not place their faith in God. 





5 Trans. M.S. Terry (ed.), The Sibylline Oracles. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1899. 
6 ‘Trans. W. Hansen (ed.), Phlegon of Tralles’ Book of Marvels. Exeter, UK, 1996, p. 56. 
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ILLUSTRATION 1 Title page of Castalio's translation of 
the Sibylline Oracles of 1546. 


The Sibylline Oracles were not widely known in the Renaissance before the 
mid-sixteenth century. The editio princeps of the Greek text was published by 
Xystus Betuleius at Basel in 1545 and a Latin translation by Sebastian Castalio 
appeared a year later in 1546. Betuleius acknowledges that his edition was 
derived from a debased manuscript found in Venice but Castalio was able 
to use an improved one and subsequently, in 1555, he published a properly 
collated edition in both Greek and Latin. Betuleius says in the introduction 
to his edition that he that was motivated to do his translation by the number 
of references to the Oracles in the Divinae Institutiones of Lactantius that he 
was teaching to his class which testifies again to the popularity of that work. 
A number of Greek manuscripts from the fifteenth century were extant before 
these printed translations of the Oracles but there is no indication that this 
latter was widely read until Betuleius’ and Castalio’s editions. 

The Sibylline Oracles are referred to in over twenty of the texts of the early 
Christian fathers including Lactantius and Augustine. By contrast, of all oracu- 
lar pronouncements quoted by these authors only about six are not also found 
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in those books of the Oracles which we now possess although it is possible 
that these six come from the two books which are still missing. The Oracles 
were then transmitted through the Midde Ages in quotations in the manu- 
scripts of Lactantius’ Divinae Institutiones and by Augustine’s summary of 
those quotations. These in turn were then frequently cited in the manuscripts 
which were the origin of many of the Renaissance sibylline prophecies. We 
shall see that there were two distinct lines of these series: the first, examples 
of which were quite rare, depicts the ten Lactantius sibyls accompanied 
by prophecies which are almost entirely taken from Augustine’s epitome of 
the prophecies from Lactantius. The second, examples of which were much 
more extensive, comprised the series of the so-called Orsini sibyls which 
included an extended number of twelve sibyls and new prophecies. In gen- 
eral, these latter had origins elsewhere other than Lactantius but there are 
frequent direct or indirect references to the Oracles, again through the medium 
of Augustine or Lactantius. 


Lactantius 


The life of Lactantius (255-330) spanned the period of the final great persecu- 
tion of the Christians by the Emperor Diocletian and the subsequent adoption 
of Christianity by Constantine in 313 as the official religion of the Empire. 
Lactantius is said to have advised Constantine on theological matters and he 
was also a tutor to Constantine's son but nevertheless his grasp of the Scriptures 
was not very great and, like many of his contemporaries, he was much more 
conversant with classical writers than with Christian dogma. His attitude to 
the oracles and the sibyls was respectful and in his Divine Institutions written 
from 305 to 311 he gives frequent quotations of their prophecies’ and just from 
the following few examples it can be understood why Lactantius and his refer- 
ences would appeal to Christian readers. 


Also another Sibyl, whichever she is, when she said that she conveyed the 
voice of God to men, thus spoke: "I am the one and only God, and there is 
no other God.” (Sibylline Oracles Book 8.501; Lactantius 1.6) 


7 All the extracts from the Divinae Institutiones in which Lactantius references the Sibyls 
and their Christian prophecies are given in Appendix 4. 
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And 


And 


But the Sibyl had before foretold that it would take place, whose verses 
are related to this effect: 


With five loaves at the same time, and with two fishes, 

He shall satisfy five thousand men in the wilderness; 

And afterwards taking all the fragments that remain, 

He shall fill twelve baskets to the hope of many. (SO Book 1.445; 
Lactantius 4.15) 


The Sibyl also showed that the same things would happen: 


He shall afterwards come into the hands of the unjust and the faithless; 
And they shall inflict on God blows with impure hands, 

And with polluted mouths they shall send forth poisonous spittle; 

And He shall then absolutely give His holy back to stripes. (so Book 8, 
380; Lactantius 4.18) 


This last extract is also one of those repeated by St. Augustine in his epitome 
of the Lactantius prophecies of the Passion and Crucifixion which I discuss 
below. But Lactantius’ most influential contribution to the story of the sibyls 
was to record the passage in Varro of the description of the ten sibyls which 
I referred to earlier and whose number and order was to become canonical 
throughout the Middle Ages and up to the fifteenth century. 


[Varro] enumerated them all under the writers, who wrote an account 
of each: that the first was from the Persians, and of her Nicanor made 
mention, who wrote the exploits of Alexander of Macedon;—the second 
of Libya, and of her Euripides makes mention in the prologue of the 
Lamia;—the third of Delphi, concerning whom Chrysippus speaks in 
that book which he composed concerning divination;—the fourth a 
Cimmerian in Italy, whom Naevius mentions in his books of the Punic 
war, and Piso in his annals;—the fifth of Erythraea, whom Apollodorus 
of Erythrea affirms to have been his own countrywoman, and that 
she foretold to the Greeks when they were setting out for Ilium, both 
that Troy was doomed to destruction, and that Homer would write 
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falsehoods;?—the sixth of Samos, respecting whom Eratosthenes writes 
that he had found a written notice in the ancient annals of the Samians. 
The seventh was of Cume, by name Amalthzea, who is termed by some 
Herophile, or Demophile [.....]? Further, that the eighth was from 
the Hellespont, born in the Trojan territory, in the village of Marpessus, 
about the town of Gergithus; and Heraclides of Pontus writes that she 
lived in the times of Solon and Cyrus;—the ninth of Phrygia, who gave 
oracles at Ancyra;—the tenth of Tibur, by name Albunea, who is wor- 
shipped at Tibur as a goddess, near the banks of the river Anio, in the 
depths of which her statue is said to have been found, holding in her 
hand a book. (Lactantius Divine Institutes, 1.6) 


The editio princeps of the Divinae Institutiones was printed as early as 1465. 
It was the first book printed in Italy and had a wide circulation;!° a further 
eight editions came out in the next fifteen years testifying to its popularity 
which reflected the availability of the manuscripts of Lactantius' works from 
the earliest times. One manuscript from the library of St. Gall in Switzerland is 
a palimpsest from as early as the fifth century which includes the Institutiones! 
and another, the Codex Bononiensis [from Bologna] is said to date from 
the sixth to seventh centuries. In all, approximately 150 manuscripts of the 
work have survived.^ As a result, despite the fact that this count of ten is 
likely to have been an exaggeration, the sibyls of Varro, their origin and descrip- 
tion was widely accepted by commentators throughout the period as an his- 
torical fact. 


St. Augustine 


Paganism or the worship of the Roman and tribal gods disappeared only slowly 
after the official adoption of Christianity in the Roman Empire. Gregory the 





8 The origin of this legend is presumed to be Diodorus’ Library of History, 4. 66 which tells 
how Homer used without attribution some of the prophecies of Daphne, daughter of 
Teiresias, who was sent to Delphi by the Epigoni after the capture of Thebes and proved 
to be even more able than her father. 

9 At this point Lactantius relates the story of the purchase of the Sibylline Books from the 
Tiburtine sibyl. 

10 This first edition has been digitized and can be seen at http://www.wdl.org/en/item/4172/ 
(4/21/2015). 

11 St. Gall ms. Latin 213. 

12 See P. Dronke, Hermes and the Sibyls. Continuation and Creation. Cambridge UP, 1991, p. 9. 
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Great (reigned as pope from 590 to 604) still advised, nearly three centuries 
after Constantine, that the ties to paganism of those who had converted to 
Christianity should be broken only gradually. In the continual and strident ref- 
erences in the prophetic texts and the sermons of the time to the disasters 
to come and the hellish prospects for the sinner in the after-life one detects 
a note of panic and desperation. Threats from pagan days existed just below 
the surface; if the Church and its ministers relaxed for a moment there was a 
real possibility that pagan demons might overwhelm the Church.'8 

The pagan tradition of divination by the seers and the oracles was equally 
longlasting, all the more so since the Christians as much as their pagan contem- 
poraries relied on prophetic revelation. On the one hand the Christian fathers 
quoted the Old Testament prophets as foretelling the coming of Christ and on 
the other they insisted that the practice and efficacy of pagan oracles and seers 
were engineered by demons, a solution to the paradox of the oracles that had 
the authority of St. Paul himself who had pointed out in 1 Corinthinans 10.20 
that “the Gentiles sacrifice to devils” (Av). Eusebius (c. 260-c. 340) in his Life of 
Constantine (Prologue 5) says: 


Meanwhile let the sacred oracles, given, not by the spirit of divination (or 
rather let me say of madness and folly), but by the inspiration of Divine 
truth, be our instructors in these mysteries” (New Advent translation). 


The Life of Constantine is also the origin of the Christian fascination 
with the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil which I discuss below and which according 
to Eusebius was given its initial Christian status and authority by the Emperor 
Constantine in the latter's address to the "Assembly of Saints." 

To understand the ubiquity and influence of the oracles even in Christian 
times there is nothing better to read than the Praeparatio Evangelica of 
Eusebius where he refers to oracles (and demons) hundreds of times mostly 
in a completely matter of fact manner. The Praeparatio also demonstrates that 
Eusebius believed that it was legitimate to welcome any pagan source as a uni- 
versal witness to the truths of Christianity. 





13 According to Revelation 12.9, Christian demons were angels which had fallen from grace 
and were under the leadership of Satan: "that old serpent called the Devil and Satan, 
which deceiveth the whole world; he was cast to the earth, and his angels were cast out 
with him.” (Av). 

14 See Constantine's Address to the "Assembly of Saints," 5.19. 
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But despite this authority, inconvenient theological questions on the sub- 
ject of demons remained. If only God could determine the future,’ how was 
it that He would reveal His intentions through creatures of the Devil? And, if 
He did, why would the demons tell the truth? And thus, most importantly in 
practice, were either oracles or the divine revelation to be believed? 

This practical and theological enigma was sufficiently irritating for the 
Christian community which continued to witness the practice and the suc- 
cess of the pagan oracles that St. Augustine felt the need to address it in 
both the De Civitate Dei |The City of God] and in the De Divinatione Demonum 
[On the Divination of Demons]. In the latter he proposed a solution between 
the two extremes by denying that the knowledge shown by the demons 
was divine but affirming that it resulted only from the exercise of their own fac- 
ulties and from their own knowledge since both of these were more extensive 
than those of mankind. Augustine does not however deny that pagan divina- 
tion existed even in his own time, he does not deny the existence of demons 
and he does not deny the possibility that their predictions could be correct. 
The following summarizes his belief: 


The demons can, however, give humanity the impression that the future 
is theirs to behold. On this issue, they foretell and declare many things 
that they have recognized far in advance |...] The demons too, through 
the long period into which their life is extended, have gained far greater 
experience in events than accrues to men because of the brief span of 
their lives. The experiences, obtained by demons due to their longevity, 
have permitted them to “predict” the future, or at least this is how many 
people have been deceived.!® 


Thus the attitude of Christians towards prophets, diviners and oracles dur- 
ing the earliest times was ambivalent although the sibyls themselves seemed 
to fare better than most; "for the most part Christian voices were hostile to 





15 The elegant solution to the problem of how divination or foreknowledge of any kind 
was possible if man was also to retain his freedom to act as he saw fit, that is the prob- 
lem of free will, was only provided at the turn of the sixth century by Boethius in his 
De Consolatione Philosophiae who proposed that God foresaw everything at the moment 
of creation including all the choices subsequently made by man. 

16 Quoted from Christian Demonology, Demonic Posession and Exorcism. OCPRS, Toronto, 


Canada. Blogpost of 3/1/2011. 
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pagan oracles but indulgent to the sibyl."? Lactantius, as we have seen, quoted 
many of the sibyl’s prophecies with approval but it was the endorsement by 
St. Augustine which was largely responsible for the continuing reputation of 
the sibyls throughout the Middle Ages and for their survival from the oblivion 
which the other pagan gods and oracles finally suffered.!5 

In the City of God 18.23 Augustine discusses the sibyls at length; he repro- 
duces the Sibylline Acrostic as well as some of the sibylline prophecies from 
Lactantius and surprisingly, in view of the natural antipathy he shows to 
the Gentiles throughout his book, ends by endorsing the Sibyl as a member 
of the City of God.!9 

First, Augustine quotes the Sibylline Acrostic and then interprets the sec- 
ond acrostic that is embedded in the first where the initial letters of Lines 1, 
7, 15, 19 and 23 also spell out the Greek word for “fish,” the mystical symbol of 
Christ, a symbol interpreted by Augustine as follows: "He was able to live, that 
is, to exist, without sin in the abyss of this mortality as in the depth of waters." 
In the next paragraph Augustine suggests that the Erythrean sibyl deserves to 
take a place in the City of God. 


But this sibyl, whether she is the Erythraean, or, as some rather believe, 
the Cumzan, in her whole poem, of which this is a very small portion, 
not only has nothing that can relate to the worship of the false or feigned 
gods, but rather speaks against them and their worshippers in such a way 
that we might even think she ought to be reckoned among those who 
belong to the City of God. 





17 See M.A. Hooker, The use of Sibyls and Sibylline oracles in early Christian writers. Diss. 
University of Cincinnatti 2007, p. 22 and passim for a full exposition of the references by 
the early Christian Fathers to the sibyl. 

18 The belief that prophets and sibyls obtained their inspiration from demons lasted 
throughout the Middle Ages and was still strong enough to make Petrarch question 
the authority of the sibyls and to persuade Dante to exclude them from the Commedia 
except for a brief reference to the ephemeral nature of the sibyl’s prophecies in 
Paradiso 33.64—6: "Cosi la neve al sol si disigilla;/cosi al vento ne le foglie levi/si perdea la 
sentenza di Sibilla." 

19 Inthe introduction to this passage at 18.23, Augustine states that he obtained the text of 
the Acrostic from the Greek manuscript of the Proconsul Flaccianus. In turn it is likely 
but not certain that the extract in this manuscript derived directly from Book 8 of the 
Sibylline Oracles although it is possible that both the version in the Oracles and that in 
Flaccianus' manuscript were derived from a common source. See Hooker p. 387 nt. 128 for 


discussion. 
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He then continues with the summary of those prophecies from Lactantius 
which refer to the Passion, the Crucifixion and the Resurrection: 


Lactantius also inserted in his work the prophecies about Christ of a cer- 
tain sibyl, he does not say which. But I have thought fit to combine in a 
single extract, which may seem long, what he has set down in many short 
quotations. 

He says, Afterward He shall come into the injurious hands of the unbe- 
lieving, and they will give God buffets with profane hands, and with 
impure mouth will spit out envenomed spittle; He will with simplicity 
yield His holy back to stripes. And He will hold His peace when struck 
with the fist, that no one may find out what word, or whence He comes, 
(to speak from hell);2° and He shall be crowned with a crown of thorns. 
And they gave Him gall for meat, and vinegar for His thirst: they will 
spread this table of inhospitality. For you, yourself, being foolish, have not 
understood your God, deluding the minds of mortals, but have both 
crowned Him with thorns and given him bitter gall for his thirst. But the 
veil of the temple shall be rent; and at midday it shall be darker than 
night for three hours. And He shall die the death, taking sleep for three 
days; and then returning from hell, He first shall come to the light, the 
beginning of the resurrection being shown to those that are called.” 


This is an important passage since the individual prophecies, broken down 
sentence by sentence, survived the Middle Ages and during the fifteenth cen- 
tury were the prophetic texts which accompanied many of the depictions 
of the ten Lactantius sibyls. These Lactantius series are to be distinguished 
from the so-called Orsini series which depict an extended number of twelve 
sibyls with new prophecies and characteristics and the source of which I dis- 
cuss in later chapters. The Orsini series also originated in the fifteenth century 
but is to be viewed as an entirely new artistic phenomenon one which became 
widely popular in many different media throughout Europe over the following 
two centuries. 

It is not obvious why the Christian fathers would have tolerated the pagan 
sibyls to the extent they did and why Augustine would have elevated the sibyl 
to the status of a member of the City of God on the basis of a single passage 
from the Sibylline Oracles which he must have known was a literary construct. 





20 The phrase in parenthesis, in the original ut inferis loquatur, is omitted in many 
translations. 


21 The complete Lactantius references are shown in Appendix 4. 
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But it was understood from an early date by the Christian fathers and artic- 
ulated for example by Clement of Alexandria, that if Christian theology 
was to achieve respectability let alone dominance in the intellectual world 
it was necessary to imbue it with the same authority and prestige as Greek 
philosophy.22 Clement asserted in the famous phrase that Judaism and 
Hellenism had merged in a “river of truth" to found Christianity? Thus 
Christian theologians could not ignore those elements of the Greek and 
Roman philosophical and religious tradition which had been articulated by 
the sibyls. The name of the sibyl had been memorialized by the Sibylline Books 
which remained at the center of Roman civic and imperial life for almost 1,000 
years and had given the sibyls unimpeachable authority. The Sibylline Oracles, 
in their turn, with their obvious Christian references, some of which were 
known at least from the second century CE and probably before, demonstrated 
as much if not more than the Old Testament Prophets that the coming of 
Christ had been foretold to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews. The Oracles 
provided a resource for the early fathers, particularly Lactantius, of prophetic 
authority which supported their efforts to reassure the faithful and spread the 
Christian word. 


The Influence of Virgil 


It may seem odd to include reference to a classical writer in a chapter on 
Christian texts but the influence of Virgil over the Christian era was so great 
and so long-lasting that he was regarded with almost the same reverence as 
the Church Fathers themselves. This influence stems as we have seen from his 
fourth Eclogue which appears to foretell the birth of Christ. I set out the rel- 
evant extract here and it is repeated with the original Latin in the commentary 
on the Cumanan sibyl (p. 198 below): 


Now the last age by Cumae's Sibyl sung 
has come and gone, and the majestic roll 
of circling centuries begins anew: 





22 Unlike Tertullian, for instance, who believed that Greek philosophy was anathema to the 
Christian although he was ambivalent towards the sibyls, saying (Ad Nationes, 2.12.603) 
“Ita scilicet Sibylla ueri «Dei» uera uates, de cuius uocabula daemo<nio>rum uatibus 
induistis,” [The Sibyl is the true prophet of the true «God» of whom you have concealed 
with prophecies the words of the demons.]. 


23 Clement, Stromata 1.5.29. 
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justice returns, returns old Saturn’s reign, 

with a new breed of men sent down from heaven. 
Under thy guidance, whatso tracks remain 

of our old wickedness, once done away, 

shall free the earth from never-ceasing fear. 

Only do thou, at the boy’s birth in whom 

the iron shall cease, the golden race arise. 

(trans. J.B. Greenough) 


These lines, or a selection of them, are incorporated in almost every version 
of the Cumanan sibyl’s prophecy throughout the Middle Ages and the period 
we are studying. It was first cited by the Emperor Constantine in his Oration 
to the Assembly of Saints after his conversion to Christianity and even then 
its importance was such that it was manipulated by his advisers to put a more 
Christian spin on the text. Constantine spoke in Latin but the Eclogue was 
then translated into Greek for the benefit of the Emperor’s subjects and this 
translation with these “improvements” has survived.?^ 

There are many instances of the fame of Virgil throughout the period and 
such was the influence of this one passage upon Christian thought that, quite 
apart from the prophetic sibylline references in the Aeneid, he himself came 
to be known as a magician and prophet. He was the subject of many Lives,?° 
he appears with the Sibyl in several miracle and mystery plays*® and in the 
Ordo Prophetarum, and his works were the subject of several Virgilian centos?” 
and of the equally frivolous Virgilian fates.28 But the highest evidence of the 





24 . SeeJ.-P. Rossignol, Virgile et Constantin Le Grand. Paris: Delalain, 1845, p. 96 ff. 

25 See H.R. Upson, “Medieval Lives of Virgil.” Classical Philology 38 (2), (1943), pp. 103-111 for 
a record of the manuscripts of the Lives of Virgil. 

26 . For references to a number of the plays, see D. Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages, trans. 
W.F.M. Benecke. New York: Macmillan, 1895, p. 310 ff. 

27 The cento was a poem which made use of short extracts, often one line or less, from 
another work to construct this first poem. The best centos were supposed to be seamless 
so that the origin could not be detected. Centos were often constructed from the works 
of Homer but the Cento of Proba, a fourth-century Roman noble lady, composed entirely 
from Virgil is perhaps the most celebrated. Centos were still being composed in the nine- 
teenth century. 

28 The Fates or Sortes in Latin was the process of divination whereby a page of Virgil was 
opened and a line chosen at random which then foretold the future of the inquirer. Many 
of the Roman emperors and subsequent monarchs of Europe used the device often to 
their discomfort. For this mechanism any book could be chosen but Virgil, Homer and the 
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extraordinary regard that he was held in came with his role as Dante's guide in 


the Commedia. In the inspired words of Curtius:?? 


The conception of the Commedia is based upon a spiritual meeting with 
Virgil. In the realm of European literature there is little which may be 
compared with this phenomenon.... The awakening of Virgil by Dante is 
an arc of flame which leaps from one great soul to another. The tradition 
of the European spirit knows no situation of such affecting loftiness, ten- 
derness, fruitfulness. It is the meeting of the two greatest Latins. 


Dante in fact believed that the Fourth Eclogue was a reference to Astreia or 


Justice and not to Christ's birth but his not uncritical view of his guide Virgil in 


their journey to the Inferno and Purgatorio both reflected and perpetuated the 
prophetic status of the Roman poet.59 





29 


30 


Bible were the most popular. Sometimes a volvelle, a paper wheel attached to the book 
which could be spun to indicate the page to be consulted, was used. 

E.R. Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages. Princeton University Press 
1952 p. 358. 

See the reference to Dante's Monarchia. 1.11.1 cited by Robert Hollander in Virgil: http:// 
etcweb.princeton.edu/dante/pdp/virgil.html (10/15/15). 


CHAPTER 3 


The Middle Ages 


After the collapse of the Roman Empire, the tradition of the sibyls was perpet- 
uated throughout the Middle Ages by two distinct series of texts. The first were 
the encyclopaedic compilations by various authors including Isidore, Bede 
and Vincent of Beauvais which described the sibyls as merely legendary or his- 
torical figures from the age of Greece and Rome without any special emphasis 
on their prophetic powers, Christian or otherwise. The second was the series of 
apocalyptic texts inspired by the Sibylline Oracles in which the sibyl amongst 
others was the authority for the predictions of the dire fate of mankind at the 
end of the world. What is striking and what I wish to emphasize is how few 
were these apocalyptic texts which specifically referred to the sibyl and what 
an unexpectedly small part she played in the encyclopaedic texts and in other 
literary culture over this long period enduring nearly a thousand years. It was 
fortuitous that the legend of the sibyls survived at all and this makes their 
sudden revival as an artistic phenomenon in the fifteenth century all the more 
surprising. 

I also address in this chapter the one group of artistic representations of 
the sibyls prior to the fifteenth century, that is the sculptures by the Pisanos in 
Pisa, Pistoia and Siena. These hint at the revival of the reputation of the sibyls 
as individuals who despite their pagan origins were to be accepted as prophets 
of the coming of Christ and of the universality of the Christian message. 


The Encyclopaedic Texts 


Lactantius’ classic enumeration and description of the origin of the sibyls was 
repeated with small variants by a number of later Christian writers. Isidore of 
Seville (560—636) refers to the sibyls in his Etymologiae (8.8) in a section which 
is headed On the Church and Sects although despite this title it deals mostly 
with heresies and pagan sects. His perfunctory view of the sibyls is demon- 
strated by his placement of the short chapter describing them between the two 
chapters on Poets and Magicians; their treatment is matter-of-fact and histori- 
cal and there is no suggestion that they have any prophetic role in Christianity 
or in foretelling the coming of Christ. Isidore does confirm that the name of 
sibyl was "ex officio," that is by reference to her profession, and he adds several 
pieces of information that are not found in Lactantius. First, that the Delphic 
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sibyl was born in the temple of Apollo in Delphi and he states that it was she 
who prophesied before the Trojan War, a story which Lactantius had attrib- 
uted to the Erythrean sibyl. Since Isidore repeats this about the Cimmerian 
sibyl, one or other of these references may be a scribal error. Isidore also adds 
that that Erythrean sibyl was born in Babylon a remark followed by later com- 
mentators and given to the Erythrean in the Orsini series. He again adds that 
her poems are found in the "same" island but he does not give the name of an 
island. Finally, he adds that the Cumanan sibyl was buried in Sicily. All these 
small additions suggest he was copying from a text other than Lactantius, 
possibly the original of Varro which may still have existed in Isidore's time. 
Many of these additional details are included in later texts on the subject dem- 
onstrating the pervasive influence of Isidore. 

The Venerable Bede (672/3—735) also has a short text on the sibyls, Sibyl- 
linorum Verborum Interpretatio, | Interpretation of the Words of the Sibyl],! in 
which he begins by repeating the Lactantius ten in a very truncated form. He 
adds that another name for the Tiburtine sibyl was Cassandra, the daughter of 
Priam and Hecuba but he does not indicate how she might have got to Rome 
after the events of the Trojan War. He then records that Cassandra preached in 
at least sixteen different locations throughout Asia and Europe a reference that 
is repeated in the Tiburtinan apocalyptic text which I describe below. Later 
Bede includes the Lactantius prophecies summarized by Augustine as well as 
references to other sibylline legends such as the story of the seven suns. But 
apart from these last two there are no specifically Christian prophetic state- 
ments by the sibyls in Bede's account. 

Hrabanus Maurus (780-856) in Part 111, entitled de Sibyllis, of his De Natura 
Rerum, |On the Nature of Things] (also known as De Universo), repeats the 
list of the Lactantius ten but he must have copied it from Bede since he gives 
both the reference to Cassandra and the names of the different venues that she 
visited. Vincent of Beauvais (c. 1190-c. 1264) in his Speculum Historiale (Book 
3.102) does the same but truncates the list of venues. Another popular encyclo- 
paedia, the Liber Floridus, compiled from 1090 to 1120 by Lambert of St. Omer, 
lists the Lactantius sibyls with some notable anomalies. The Cimmerian sibyl 
is named "India" and the Samian sibyl, “Phemonoe,” a name which is more 
often attributed to the first Pythia at Delphi.? Lambert seems to have been con- 
fused by the remarks of Martianus Capella (see p. 14 above) since he calls the 
fifth sibyl Erophila and the tenth “Erichthea Cumana by name Symmachia.” In 





1 Migne P.L. 90.1181. 
2  Phemonoe was said to have been the daughter of Apollo although Servius (Commentary on 
the Aeneid, 3.445) identifies her with the Cumaean sibyl; Isidore reverts to the Samian. 
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an interlinear note in one manuscript of the book, there is another reference 
to a sibyl named Symmachia.? 

Another recital of the ten sibyls of Lactantius is that by Gervais of Tilbury in 
his Otia Imperialia* of 1211 which reviews the ten sibyls and then confirms the 
title of the acrostic prophecy as the Iudicii Signum or, as he translates it, 
the Signs of the Last Judgement. Gervase also refers to the fact that Lactantius 
quotes a sibyl with no name so he must have derived his reference directly 
from that source. 

These texts were all encyclopaedic in nature and the references to the 
sibyls take up a very small part of each of them. The Speculum Maius, of which 
the Speculum Historiale is one book out of five? comprises in total almost 
10,000 chapters and the sibyls are mentioned in just one of these. In none of 
these encyclopaedic works do the sibyls have a privileged position compared to 
any other of the Greek and Roman gods, myths, prophets or historical figures. 
The authors repeat Lactantius enumeration and description without com- 
ment and without special interest. The story of the sibyls was just one amongst 
the very many which circulated amongst the preachers and readers of late 
medieval Europe, for instance in the Alphabetum narrationum, |the Alphabet 
of Tales] by Etienne de Besancon which contains 850 stories or exempla and 
the Gesta Romanorum [Deeds of the Romans], a book of stories with moraliza- 
tions used as source material by many later medieval authors and preachers 
but neither of these two texts mentions the sibyls. Nevertheless this lack of 
interest in the group of the sibyls shown by the encyclopaedic references dur- 
ing medieval times is partly compensated for by the number of manuscripts of 
the sibylline apocalyptic texts which I now turn to. 


The Apocalpytic Texts 


Apart from these references to the Lactantius sibyls, several sibylline apoca- 
lyptic texts and prophecies were extant and flourished in the Middle Ages 
and these kept the legends of the sibyls alive through to the Renaissance and 
proved to be sources of some of the new prophecies given by the sibyls of the 





3 Ihave used the Ghent ms. of the Liber Floridus. The reference to the sibyls with the Acrostic 
is at f. 56r. See http://adore.ugent.be/OpenURL/app?id-archive.ugent.be:018970A2-B1E8- 
1DF-A2Eo-A70579F64438&type-carousel&scrollto-2. 

4 See Gervais of Tilbury, Otia imperialia: recreation for an emperor. S.E. Banks and J.W. Binns 
(eds.), Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2002. 

5 Itis now accepted that the last of the five books was not written by Vincent. 
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fifteenth-century series. The most popular of these texts were the “Tiburtina,” 
the Legend of the “Ara Coeli," the “Vaticinium Sibillae Eritheae" [the Prophecy 
of the Erythrean Sibyl], the “Judicii Signum" [the Sign of Judgement] that is the 
acrostic verses endorsed by St. Augustine which I transcribed above (p. 19) and 
the "SibyllenWeissagung" [Sibylline Prophecy] a poem in German originat- 
ing in the fourteenth century and found in many manuscripts and versions.9 
These sibylline texts were an off-shoot of the myriad apocalyptic texts of the 
late Middle Ages which foretold the destruction of the world and the peril- 
ous outcome of the Last Judgement reflecting the horrors of plague, famine 
and war which were endemic in the late Middle Ages." As well as being spiri- 
tual or religious texts these often had a political theme intended to bolster the 
claims of one or other candidates for the Imperial or Papal thrones or were in 
response to astrological events which presaged an immediate natural disas- 
ter, the advent of the Antichrist or indeed the end of the world. One extreme 
example of the latter was the prediction of the Great Deluge of 1524 which 
supposedly catalyzed the production of more than 160 prophetic texts? plus 
drawings by Leonardo and reports of nightmares by Dürer! 

The first of such sibylline works, usually referred to just by the title 
"the Tiburtina" but also called the Explanatio Somnii, |the Description of the 
Dream], is an apocalyptic text which originated in the fourth century? and is 
contained in more than one hundred manuscripts from the late Middle Ages. 
The earliest of these now extant dates from the tenth century, is quite short, 
begins with the deeds of the Emperor Constantine and ends with the Christian 
struggle against the Antichrist. Over the long existence of the Tiburtina, suc- 
cessive versions incorporated more material, became more and more diverse 
and the remaining manuscripts can now be separated into four distinct lines.!? 





6 Further instances of medieval sibylline apocalyptic texts are given by B. McGinn, 
"Teste David cum Sibylla: Significance of the Sibylline Tradition in the Middle Ages.” 
Women in the Medieval World. J. Kirshner and S.F. Wemple (eds.), Oxford: Blackwell, 
(1985), pp. 18-19. 

7 See Mcginn (1985), p. 16. 

8 G.A. Schoener, “‘The Flood’ of 1524: The First Mass-media Event in European History.’ 
Esoterica 1X, (2007), p. 164. 

9 However Flusser, in his article The Tiburtine Sibyl, in Judaism and the Origins of Christi- 
anity. Jerusalem, 1988, pp. 359-389, proposes that it was written during the time of the 
Emperor Domitian, that is, in the late first century CE. 

10 Foran overview of the Tiburtina texts throughout the Middle Ages, see A. Holdenried, The 
Sibyl and her Scribes. Aldershot, UK, 2006 and A. Pascucci, L'iconographie mediévale della 
Sibilla Tiburtina. Liceo Classico ‘Amadeo di Savoia’, Tivoli, 2012. See also McGinn (1991), 
p. 636, who cites a codex (Newberry Library, Chicago ms. f. 6) which contains two versions 
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The centerpiece of the Tiburtina is the interpretation by the sibyl of a story 
of a simultaneous dream experienced by the senators of Rome of the appear- 
ance of seven suns symbolizing the seven ages of the world. The text also 
includes what are called the king lists, a list of medieval rulers denoted only 
by the first initial of their names. These initials change in later versions of the 
text most likely as a result of copying errors which have made identification 
of the sequence of names controversial and difficult to interpret. Later ver- 
sions of the text also include a summary of the life of Jesus, the sibylline 
prophecies passed on by Lactantius/Augustine, the legend of the visit of the 
sibyl to King Solomon, short anecdotes from the history of Israel and the his- 
tory of Rome, the achievements of the Emperor Constantine and the struggle 
against the Antichrist. The text usually ends with a recitation of the Sibylline 
Acrostic, the epitome of the apocalyptic message. As for the identity of 
the sibyl herself, the text contradicts itself since in one passage it puts the sibyl 
as living in the time of King David and in another that she was Albunea, the 
Tiburtine sibyl. This latter reference is similar to that first made by Bede to the 
travels and the preaching of the sibyl since the Tiburtina also has a long list of 
the venues of her appearances which includes cities with the same unusual 
names such as Agaguldeam, Bagradam and Anuinum as those on the list of 
Bede. These cannot be coincidences so one must have been the source of the 
other. In the line of the Tiburtina manuscripts called by Holdenried Version Iv, 
the list of places given by Bede which the Tiburtinan sibyl visited is extended 
and the sibyl’s father is named Manasses. Another manuscript of sibylline 
prophecies, Marston 225 in the Yale University Library from the first half of 
the fourteenth century, repeats this information about Manasses and gives as 
many as forty-one brief sibylline prophecies although none of these repeat 
those in the Lactantius or Orsini series. This manuscript does not include any 
of the remaining Tiburtina stories but it does say that the sibyl retired to the 
Aventine Hill in Rome. 

An interesting passage in the Tiburtina which may have contributed to the 
longevity of the story of the sibyls in the Middle Ages is where the sibyl empha- 
sizes and compares the sibylline prophecies to announcements by angels 
to Samson, to John the Baptist and to the Virgin Mary (the Annunciation), 
evidencing the desirability of having female intermediaries between God 
and man. 

One version of the Tiburtina is the so-called “Livre de Sibylle” a French trans- 
lation of the Tiburtina believed to be by Philippe de Thaon and dating from 





of the Tiburtina together with the texts of five "Vision" stories, five "Lives," and the biogra- 
phies of Pope Gregory and Saint Brendan. 
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about 1140. This is introduced with a brief recitation of the Lactantius ten 
sibyls but with anomalies which appear to derive from Isidore’s list. Cassandra 
is substituted for the Samian sibyl, the Cimerian is also called Elmanteia (the 
prophetess?) and the Phrygian is called Marmutica a name which may be 
derived from Macedonia. De Thaon also lists some of the exotic venues visited 
by the Tiburtinan found in Bede. The book ends with a recitation of the Judicii 
Signum in the orthodox fashion." 

The second sibylline apocalyptic text is the legend of the Ara Coeli, the 
vision of the Virgin and Child by the Emperor Augustus with the Tiburtinan 
sibyl. When the Emperor was being pressured by the Roman Senate to declare 
himself a god, he asked the sibyl to advise him as to whether he should accept 
the honor. The two met on the Capitoline Hill in Rome whereupon they had a 
vision of the Virgin and the child Jesus in a ring of light which the sibyl inter- 
preted to Augustus as meaning that the child was destined to become the King 
of Heaven, an interpretation that was enough to persuade the Emperor to can- 
cel the plan for his own apotheosis. According to the legend, to commemorate 
the vision, Augustus then built an altar on the site, the Ara Coeli, the Altar of 
Heaven, and in due course the present church, Santa Maria in Ara Coeli was 
constructed over the altar. 

The earliest version of this legend comes from the early sixth-century 
Chronographia by Johannes Malalas!? who quotes as his source an even ear- 
lier Byzantine historian, Timotheus. However, Treadgold suggests that Malalas 
invented Timotheus and for the most part used as his source the Chronological 
Epitome of Eustathius of Epiphania, written a little earlier in c. 502. But where- 
ever Malalas obtained his story, he names the sibyl the Pythian and not the 
Tiburtinan, and this identification as the Pythian is repeated in a Vatican man- 
uscript, Vat. Pal. 227, from the seventh century and in the Suda from the late 
tenth century as follows: 


Augustus Caesar made a sacrifice and asked the Pythia who would rule 
after him; and she said, "A Hebrew child, ruling over the immortal gods, 
bids me leave this house and to go again to the bard. For the rest, go away 
in silence from our altars. 





11 The Livre de Sibylle is edited with full introduction by H. Shields, Le Livre de Sibile by 
Philippe de Thaon, London: Anglo-Norman Text Society, 1979. 

12 Malalas, Chronographia Bk x. ed. Dindorf 23115-232.5 and see the discussion by 
C. Alexandre, Excursus ad Sibyllina. Paris:1866, p. 303 and by W. Treadgold, "The Byzantine 
World Histories of John Malalas and Eustathius of Epiphania." The International History 
Review, 29, 4 (Dec., 2007), pp. 709-745. 
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The story is again copied in the Mirabilia Urbis Roma, the twelfth-century 
guide to Rome,P although in this case, for the first time, the sibyl is named as 
the Tiburtinan and here also the sibyl repeats the acrostic poem, the Judicii 
Signum, before the vision occurs. The story is also quoted in de Voragine’s 
Legenda Aurea, the Golden Legend, of c. 1275.4 The Legenda was the most 
popular book of the High Middle Ages after the Bible; more than 1,000 manu- 
scripts survive and there were about 100 printed incunabula editions includ- 
ing that by Caxton in 1483. Nevertheless despite this extraordinary popularity 
the story of the prediction of the sibyl does not take a prominent place; de 
Voragine is cautious and only refers to “the sibyl" without suggesting a name 
but his source goes back to Malalas since, although he gives no citation, he also 
refers to the mysterious Timotheus. The vision of Augustus is depicted again 
in another very popular illustrated text, the Speculum Humanae Salvationis 
(Ch. 8) written between 1309 and 1324. Again there are hundreds of manu- 
scripts of this text and many blockbook and printed editions. 

Next we come to the Vaticinium Sibillae Eritheae yet another prophecy in 
the apocalyptic tradition composed in prose supposedly by the sibyl at least 
parts of which were written by Joachite authors in the mid-thirteenth century 
and which are incorporated in several subsequent sibylline texts. The text is 
focused on the grave political issues facing the Papacy in the first half of the 
thirteenth century and takes the form of a history of the world from the begin- 
ning up to the moment of the triumph of the Western Church over Byzantium. 
The complete original takes up twenty pages in the modern edition (including 
footnotes)!® but small extracts from it were taken up by later authors. A few 





13 Mirabilia Urbis Romae 2.1. 

14 There are many different modern versions, translations and abbreviations of the Legenda 
Aurea. I have used the Latin edition of Graesse, (Lipsius: 1850) which has 243 chapters. 
Caxton's edition only has fourteen chapters. A contemporary translation is that by 
W.G. Ryan from the Princeton University Press 1993. The story of the Ara Coeli appears in 
ch. VI, p. 44 of the Graesse edition. 

15 Further references to depictions of Augustus and the Ara Coeli are given in E. Male, 
LArt Religieux de la Fin du Moyen Age. Paris, 1924—5 p. 255 nt. 5. 

16 For the original text see O. Holder-Egger, "Italienische Prophetieen des 13 Jahrhunderts.’ 
Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft für ültere deutsche Geschichtskunde. Hanover, 15 (1890), p. 155. 
Holder-Egger, "Italienische Prophetieen." Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft. 30 (1905), p. 383 
discusses further manuscripts of the Vaticinium comprising a shorter version of the text. 
C. Jostmann in his Sibilla Erithea babilonica: Papsttum und Prophetie im 13. Jahrhundert. 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica: Shriften 54. Hannover: Hahnsche Buchhandlung, 
2006, shows that this shorter version was the original written in 1241. He considers the 
text to have been written by members of the Curia in Rome rather by Joachite authors. For 
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lines were quoted by Petrarch in his De Otio Religioso composed from 1347 to 
1356!” and an extract with glosses is also contained in the Analecta Franciscana 
from the turn of the fifteenth century which attempts to demonstrate that 
this prophecy foretells the coming and life of St. Francis.!® A short extract is 
also given in the Chronicon (iii.ix.14) of Antoninus of Florence (1389-1459). By 
the last half of the fifteenth century, in the second edition of the Discordantii 
sanctorum doctorum of 1481 written by De Barberis (see p. 135 below), the 
Vaticinium had been reduced to just eight lines and is given as the prophecy of 
the Erythrean Sibyl. The Discordantii was the first printed version of the new 
fifteenth-century sibyl series, the so-called Orsini series, and as such it has a 
special place in the present narrative since its wider distribution as a printed 
text was largely responsible for the increased popularity of the genre during 
the following century. I shall examine the De Barberis’ editions in more detail 
later; suffice it to say here that the extract from the Vaticinium was substituted 
in the second edition of the De Barberis for the standard Orsini prophecy for 
the Erythrean sibyl contained in his first edition. 

We saw that the acrostic lines of the Judicii Signum derived from the 
Sibylline Oracles, were repeated by Origen and endorsed by St. Augustine. 
After Augustine they became a standard text during the Middle Ages either 
alone or quoted with other texts; we saw, for instance, that it was included in 
the Mirabilis Urbis Romae. Some of the earlier manuscripts giving the Iudicii 
Signum were put to music,? and have survived to the present day as the Song 
of the Sibyl which is still performed as part of the Christmas liturgy in churches 
in Catalonia and this despite it having been banned at the Council of Trent in 
the mid-sixteenth century. The prophecy has always been closely associated 
with the Erythrean Sibyl and is reported in some of the manuscripts of the 
Orsini series as being recited by her. As its name implies the Sign of Judgement 
is an apocalyptic prophecy with a focus on the immediate run up to and the 
disasters before the Last Judgement. 





further discussion of the origin of earlier parts of the Vaticinium, see also McGinn (1985) 
pp. 30-35. 

17 The lines of the De Otio Religioso are not numbered. A modern English prose edition is 
edited by S.S. Schearer, Petrarch on Religious Leisure, Italica Press, 2004. 

18 Beginning at page 43 of the Analecta Franciscana, sive, Chronica aliaque varia documenta 
Vol. 4 Collegium S. Bonaventurae, Rome there is the text of the De Conformitate vitae Beati 
Francisci ad vitam Domini Jesu Redemptoris Nostris, by Bartholomew of Pisa, also known 
as Bartholomew Rinonico, which contains the relevant passage. The work was begun 
in 1385. 

19 See M. Gomez, “From the ludicii Signum to the Song of the Sybil: Early Testimony.” 
Hispania Vetus. Ed. S. Zapke. Bilbao: Fundacion BBVA, 2007, p. 165. 
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CHAPTER 3 


ILLUSTRATION 2 
The Erythrean Sibyl from the St. Gall 
blockbook. 


Another text included in a further series of manuscripts which also sup- 
plied material for the subsequent fifteenth-century prophetic texts was the 


SibyllenWeissagung, the Sibylline Prophecy? a poem in German comprising 
1,024 lines in its longest version?! and probably originating in the second half 
of the fourteenth century. One section of this describing the Sibyl and her visit 





20 For an overview of the sources of the SibyllenWeissagung, see I. Neske, Die Spdtmittel- 


alterliche deutsche Sibyllenweissagung: Untersuchung und Edition. Góppingen, 1985. For 


a list of many of the editions of the Weissagung, both manuscript and printed, see 


Neske, F. Schanze, “Wieder einmal das ‘Fragment vom Weltgericht'— Bemerkungen und 


Materialien sur 'Sibyllenweissagung"" Gutenberg-Jahrbuch (2000), 42—63 and L. Darnedde, 


Deutsche Sibyllen-Weissagung. Charlottenburg: Hoffmann, 1933. The title of the works of 


the latter three authors is in the singular as SibyllenWeissagung. Other commentators call 
the text the Sibyllen-Lied ox Sibyllen Buch. Note that the German for the Sibylline Oracles is 


Sibyllinischen Weissagungen or in some older commentaries Sibyllinischer Weissagungen 


and the 1428 manuscript which I describe below is entitled Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen. 


21 Neske, p. 4. 
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to King Solomon is based on the song cycle from a century earlier by the itiner- 
ant German poet, Der Marner. Other sections predicting the struggle with the 
Antichrist, and the Apocalypse, the Second Coming and legend of the Wood 
of the Cross derive from the Tiburtina. There are at least forty-five manuscripts 
containing the poem,?? many of which are debased to one degree or another 
but which between them enable the whole to be reconstructed. A later variant 
of this text the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen dated 1428 is particularly relevant 
to the present study since it describes the twelve sibyls in similar terms to 
the Orsini sibyls and may have predated these latter. 

All these apocalyptic texts, as demonstrated from the large number of 
extant manuscripts and especially from the popularity of The Golden Legend, 
show the extent of the familiarity with the story of the sibyl.?^? This interest 
was however confined primarily to just to a generic Sibilla or the three named 
sibyls the Tiburtinan, the Cumaean and the Erythrean.^* As examples, the 
letters between the ill-starred Abelard and his student Héloise from the turn 
of the eleventh century tell of the reference by St. Augustine to the Erythrean 
Sibyl and Christine de Pizan in her Le Chemin de Long Estude, |the Journey 
of Long Study], from the turn of the fifteenth century, has the Cumaean sibyl 
as her guide; in her Cité des Dames, |the City of Women|, she praises the 
sibyls above the prophets. The well-known funeral hymn “Dies Irae" has in its 
third line the attestation to “David and the Sibyl,” Teste David cum Sibylla, the 
word sibylla rhyming conveniently with the first two lines Dies ire, dies illa,/ 
Solvet seclum in favilla, | The day of wrath, that day/Will dissolve the world in 
ashes]. The hymn is usually attributed to Thomas Celano writing in the first half 
of the thirteenth century although it may have originated much earlier. Some 
objections must have been raised to the use of the words of a pagan prophet in 
what is a central and solemn liturgy of the Christian Church and therefore 
in the third line there were substituted the words Crucis expandens vexilla 





22 This number is recorded in the Online-Handschriftencensus. 

23 +See B. Bischoff, “Die lateinischen Ubersetzungen und Bearbeitungen aus den Oracula 
Sibyllina.” Mittlealterlich Studien. Stuttgart, 1966—1981, pp. 150—171 for a description of 
further Latin texts extant during the Middle Ages which were translations, extensions or 
variations of the Oracula Sibyllina and which were often merely constructed as centos, 
i.e. lines or phrases from the original rewritten almost at random without a narrative. 

24 M. Gagliardo, “Un ciclo di affreschi per Giovanni Romei a Ferrara.” Prospettiva 64 (1991), 
p. 31 nt. 68 cites a manuscript in the Montecassino Abbey Library, ms. 123 of Hrabano 
Mauro's De Universo from the eleventh century which has an illustration with ten sibyls 
but no prophecies. This illustration can be seen in Pascucci p. 51 fig. 15. Another late 
medieval depiction of the sibyls, further details of which I have not been able to locate, is 
a fresco in Limburg Cathedral which supposedly depicts both sibyls and prophets. 
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[the unfurling of the banner of the cross], but the references to both King 
David and the Sibyl are anachronistic since the origin of the phrase “Dies Irae” 
is from the prophet Zephaniah (1.15). Once again the hymn evidences the 
obsession of the late Middle Ages with the apocalypse and no doubt it was 
this obsession that was at least partially responsible for the continued 
acceptance of the sibyl during this period, particularly the Erythrean sibyl who 
with the attribute of her sword was well equipped to foretell and emphasize 
the perils of the Last Judgement for those who doubted. 

Petrarch (1304-1375) in his Rerum Memorandum (4.30) has a brief chap- 
ter on the sibyls. Among “all the sibyls” he focuses on four, the Delphic, the 
Erythrean, the Cumanan and the Tiburtinan. He believes that the earliest was 
the Delphic whom he says first gave her prophecies in the Temple of Apollo 
and he also emphasizes that their prophetic powers were the prize for their 
virginity. Boccaccio (c. 1313-1375), almost the exact contemporary of Petrarch, 
in his De Mulieris Claris [On Famous Women], which relates brief biogra- 
phies of 106 women and which had an extensive influence on subsequent 
early Renaissance literature, provides the brief history of two of the sibyls, the 
Erythrean and Amalthea, the sibyl of Cumae. He also gives chapters to Manto, 
Cassandra and Nichaula whom as we shall see later were also considered sibyls 
by some early commentators. Nichaula, the Queen of Sheba, in particular, was 
frequently referred to as the thirteenth sibyl. 

A final text from the fourteenth century which sums up the eclectic atti- 
tude of the Church towards predictions of the coming of Christ by pagan as 
well scriptural sources is the treatise De Adventu by John of Legnano dated 
1377, presented to Pope Gregory x1 and now in the Vatican Library.*° Legnano 
quotes all the sources we have so far encountered, the Tiburtina, the Erythrean 
Sibyl, Augustine and Isidore as well as Albumazar (p. 187 below) and other 
astrologers, Hermes Trismegistus, Plato and the de Vetula of Ps.-Ovid. He dis- 
cusses the Antichrist, the legend of the Seven Suns and predicts the date of the 
Apocalypse. In the one illumination to his text he also illustrates the vision of 
the Ara Coeli as well as ten sibyls five of whom bear scrolls with prophecies. 





25 Ms. Vat. Lat. 2639. For a description of this manuscript and the illumination see 
L.A. Smoller, "Astrology and the Sibyls: John of Legnano's De adventu Christi and the 
Natural Theology of the Later Middle Ages." Science in Context. 20 (3) (2007), pp. 423-450 
and Smoller, "Teste Albumazare cum Sibylla: astrology and the Sibyls in medieval 
Europe.” Studies in History and Philosophy of Biological and Biomedical Sciences. 41 (2010), 


pp. 76-89. 
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However, the prophecies bear no relation to the Lactantius prophecies handed 
down by Augustine or to the Orsini prophecies I describe later.?° 


The Pisano Sibyls 


A critical source for the depiction of the Christian Virtues and for the origin of 
the Renaissance sibyl series was the series of sculptures of Nicola and Giovanni 
Pisano in the second half of the thirteenth century and the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Nicola Pisano was responsible for the carving of the pulpit 
in the baptistery of the cathedral of Pisa (completed in 1265) and the pulpit in 
the cathedral of Siena (1265-8). His son Giovanni designed and carved the 
pulpit in the church of St. Andrea in Pistoia in 1301 and the pulpit in the cathe- 
dral of Pisa itself which was completed in 13u. All four works are in similar 
styles, they are regarded as masterpieces of early Renaissance art and all four 
include depictions of either Virtues or Sibyls or both. Giovanni also worked on 
the facade of the Siena Cathedral and on the figure of the Erythrean sibyl 
on this facade he placed a scroll with a brief phrase from the Vaticinium: 
"educab(itur) deus et homo.” 

The pulpit in the Baptistery of Pisa is hexagonal and at the top of each of the 
exterior columns supporting the pulpit six Virtues are shown.?" One of these, 
Fortitude, is represented by Hercules and is remarkable as the first monumen- 
tal male nude since classical times; in Hercules' case there was no need for an 
attribute since what he represents is obvious. Another Virtue, Charity, is shown 
holding a cornucopia from which flames ascend.?? In Siena where the pulpit 
is octagonal there are depicted eight Virtues, identifiable by their attributes or 
the inscription on their scrolls: the four Cardinal, the three Theological Virtues 
and the personification of Humility. The first seven wear crowns but the final 
Virtue, Humility, being of a lesser order does not.?? 

Forty years later in Pistoia and in the cathedral of Pisa, Nicola's son Giovanni 
replaced the Virtues with Sibyls. The pulpits of Pistoia and Pisa are both hex- 
agonal but nevertheless, in Pistoia, Pisano depicted eight sibyls, six on the 
columns and two elsewhere in his overall composition. In the cathedral of Pisa 





26 The Legnano prophecies are given in Smoller (2010), p. 87, Appendix. 

27 Temperance is omitted. 

28 However the flaming cornucopia is the attribute of Hymen, god of marriage, so the 
iconography here is not obvious. 

29 A. Rossi, “Le Sibille nelle arti Figurative Italiane" L'Arte. XVIII (1915), 209-221, 272—285 and 
427—458. She suggests on p. 273 that this figure may be a sibyl rather than a Virtue. 
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ILLUSTRATION 3 The Pulpit in Siena Cathedral. 


he reverted to six. None of the sibyls are named although one of them in Pisa 
holds a palm branch and this attribute may have been inspired by a palm branch 
also held by the Virtue, Faith, in the baptistery of Pisa sculpted by his father.°° 
Possibly Giovanni wished to indicate that this sibyl was the Cumaean since in 
a separate tradition going back to classical times the Cumaean sibyl was on 
occasion also accompanied by a palm branch; it was said that these were the 
palm leaves upon which she wrote her prophecies and which in the traditional 
story were scattered in the wind.*! The last sibyl in Pisa has beeen identified 





30 The Virtue, Faith, is also depicted in Giovanni's Pisa pulpit and also has a palm branch. 

31 Servius’ commentary on the Aeneid, 111, 443 cited by L. Freund, Studien zur Bildgeshichte 
der Sibyllen in der neueren Kunst. Hamburg, 1936 p. 14. In the absence of expensive papyrus 
or parchment, leaves or tree bark were commonly used in antiquity as writing material, 
a practice which continued to the nineteenth century. We can also note the coincidence 
that the Latin for whispering is sibillus, especially the oracular whispering of the wind 
through leaves and particularly that practiced at Dodona supposedly the oldest oracular 
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with the Erythrean.?? She holds a cornucopia in each hand and a child sits with 
her although these are not the traditional attributes of the Erythrean who typi- 
cally holds a sword to symbolize her association with the Last Judgement. We 
saw that the attribute of Caritas in Nicola Pisano’s Pisan Baptistery was also a 
cornucopia and child; these are derived from the ancient myth of Amalthea, 
the mythical goatherd who, after one of the horns of her goats had broken off, 
filled it with fruit and flowers, presented it to the child Zeus and thereupon 
became his foster mother. Others say that Amalthea was the name of the goat 
by whose milk Zeus was nourished and according to Kallimachos?? the reason 
for the two cornucopia in this legend is that one held nectar and the other 
ambrosia. Amalthea was also said to be the personal name of the Cumanan 
sibyl so it is possible that Pisano conflated the nymph with the sibyl. 





ILLUSTRATION 4 Amalthea, the Cumanan Sibyl. 





sanctuary in Greece where the priests foretold the future through the whispering of oak 
leaves. See M.J.B. Allen, “The Sibyl in Ficino’s Oaktree.” MLN. 95. 1. Italian Issue, (1980), 
pp. 205-210. It has been suggested that the etymology of sibillus is from the Greek ovpAog 
meaning blind or maimed which resonates with the blind seers of antiquity. 

32 See Bacci, La riconstruzione del Pergamo di Giovanni Pisano nel Duomo di Pisa, Milan: 
Bestetti and Tumminelli, (nd), no. 74. 

33 . Scholium to Kallimachos’ Hymn 1, 49 cited by Freund p. 18 nt. 47. 
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This possibility is confirmed by Barbagli who suggests that the Virtues may 
simply have been conflated in the mind of the Pisanos with the sibyls, that 
is that they may have thought of the one series as being so similar to the other 
that they could be treated as equivalent.** But the two series had very different 
roles: the Virtues were symbols of the steps on the path to individual redemp- 
tion while the sibyls had the task of demonstrating the universality of the mes- 
sage of Christ, of showing that the coming of Christ, his Passion and Ascension 
had been foretold world-wide. We can note however that this conflation of the 
two series is also hinted at in the sibyl series of Cortina d'Ampezzo (p. 67 below) 
where the first pair of sibyls refer on their scrolls to the Virtues, Prudence, 
Constancy and Justice. 

It is a characteristic of both Nicola and Giovanni's Virtues and Sibyls that 
the former are attended by putti and the latter by angels (in addition to some 
putti). In several cases it is these attendants who actually hold the attributes; 
thus the putti attending Caritas hold the flaming cornucopia. It is likely that 
this combination of Virtues and putti derive from images of the Virgin Mary 
with assisting putti, and the angels attending the sibyls may resonate with the 
angel giving Mary the news of the impending birth of Jesus in depictions of 
the Annunciation. What is remarkable about the sibyls in the Cathedral of Pisa 
is that they are represented with expressions of horror or amazement as they 
listen to the message given by the angels, the messengers of God, who stand 
next to them. These are not passive nor merely symbolic participants in the 
Christian drama who were about to predict the coming of Christ but real indi- 
viduals shocked by the enormity of the news and the task which God had given 
them. Here we see the traditional moment of ecstacy or mania as the sibyls 
were possessed by the divine spirit and uttered their prophecy “with raving 
mouth.” We shall see this again, in the hands of Duccio, in the Malatestiano 
Tempio, where just the restricted number of ten classical sibyls is shown. 

A distinction which is thus to be emphasized between the old canon of 
ten Lactantius sibyls and the new Orsini sibyls is that in appearance the latter 
have entirely lost their original mania. In the new canon the sibyls are usu- 
ally depicted seated quietly on a bench or on thrones and in many instances 
they hold a book which explicitly or implicitly contains their prophecies. They 
give no sign of being in direct communion with God or the gods but imply 





34 See L. Barbagli, “Sul nuovo canone delle Sibille nel rinascimento: da Giovanni Pisano al 
pavimento del Duomo di Siena.” Studi interdisciplinari sul pavimento del Duomo di Siena. 
Cantagalli, 2005. Barbagli uses the word contaminazione; that is she suggests that one 
series “contaminated” the other. An old English meaning for contaminated is to “become 
one with” and there may be the same inference in Italian. 
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that they are reading or reciting their prophecy which is already memorialized 
in their book. The necessity for interpretation no longer existed. They are 
both the intermediary with God and the “prophet” or interpreter as one. 

The Pisano sibyls begin to express individuality and begin to show the attri- 
butes which become standard in some later sibyl series during the fifteenth 
century. But in considering the transition from Virtues to Sibyls we also should 
consider the possibility that the use by Pisano of Sibyls in his composition 
was just that he needed additional figures to complete the work. The pulpit 
in Pisa is larger than that of Pistoia reflecting the greater size of the cathe- 
dral and apart from the panels showing episodes in the life of Christ, Pisano 
depicted other mythological or symbolic figures including Hercules, the seven 
Cardinal and Theological Virtues, personifications of the Liberal Arts and sev- 
eral of the Apostles and Prophets. As we shall see later, other artists, when 
afforded sufficient space by their patrons, did the same. Thus Duccio in the 
Tempio Malatestiano also depicted Sibyls, Virtues, the Apostles, the signs of 
the Zodiac, and personifications of the Liberal Arts. In other venues there 
were portrayed patriarchs and philosophers as well as the Church Fathers and 
classical figures such as Virgil whose status as a pagan prophet of the com- 
ing of Christ we have seen as enduring during the whole medieval period. 
The fresco by Ambrogio Lorenzetti in the Siena City Hall called the Allegory of 
Good Government which was painted in about 1340 also depicts a series of six 
Virtues seated on a bench holding their attributes, each in a pose reminiscent 
of the sibyls of Cortina, surrounding a depiction of an unnamed ruler who 
symbolizes the Common Good.*° Finally, the frescos by Andrea di Bonaiuto 
in the Cappelloni degli Spagnoli in Florence from 1365-1367 are amongst the 
most exuberant of all. Just one wall depicts personifications of the Theological 
Virtues, and the Theological and the Liberal Arts. 

This multiplicity of personifications all of which contributed in some way 
to aspects of the Christian message contrasts with the occasional appearance 
of the Sibyl whose role was usually confined to the Erythrean who represented 
the horrors and consequences of the Last Judgement. I have emphasized ear- 
lier the tenuousness of the tradition of the Sibyl throughout the period and 
how this fragility contrasted with the sudden appearance of the new canon 
of twelve sibyls in the fifteenth century and the rapid proliferation of the new 
series throughout Europe. This contrast is emphasized by the almost complete 
absence of any surviving depictions of the sibyls during the fourteenth century 





35 For a discussion of these frescos, see J.M. Greenstein, “The vision of Peace Meaning and 
Representation in Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Sala della Pace Cityscapes.” Art History, 11.4. 


(1988) pp. 492-510. 
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apart from the textual references I have already described, an absence which 
also points up the unique nature of the artistry and iconography of the work 
of the Pisanos. 

In the next chapter I come to the beginning of the fifteenth century and 
review briefly what is and was known at that tme of the history of the indi- 
vidual sibyls and what may have prompted the choice of those sibyls who were 
to make up the new Orsini canon. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Sibyls at the Beginning of the 
Fifteenth Century 


In this chapter I summarize what was known at the turn of the fifteenth cen- 
tury about the individual sibyls whose names and stories had survived dur- 
ing the Middle Ages and who were sufficiently well-known that they might be 
thought worthy to be included in the new canon of twelve sibyls which came 
to be known as the Orsini sibyls. The Lactantius ten were obvious and essential 
candidates but there were also other possibilities: the Agrippan, the European, 
the Apennine, Nichaula or the Queen of Sheba and others of lesser note. 


The Persian Sibyl 


According to Pausanias (Description of Greece, 10.12) the name of the Persian 
sibyl was said to be Sambethe or Sabbe. Sambethe is derived from the 
word Sabbath and thus likely originated with the Hellenistic/Jewish sect in 
Alexandria which observed the Sabbath! although she has also been called the 
Chaldean, the Egyptian, the Hebrew or the Babylonian sibyl.? There is refer- 
ence to a Sambatheion in the Chaldean quarter of the Ionian city of Thyatira,° 
the hometown of the notorious temptress Jezebel, so there is a possible con- 
nection here to the Persian sibyl in her Hebrew or Chaldean guise. In the 
Jewish tradition the Sibyl was supposedly the daughter-in-law of Noah and 
this antediluvian antiquity gives her first place in the Renaissance sibyl series 
although Pliny (Natural History, 7.37) describes the Persian sibyl as the daugh- 
ter of Erymant and Berosus who flourished at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury BCE and who was the author of the History of Babylonia, (Babyloniaca). 
Clement of Alexandria refers to an Egyptian sibyl but says he will “pass over 
her.” There is obvious resonance between the name Sabbe and Sheba but an 
equally obvious anomaly between the dates of Berosus, Sheba and Noah which 





1 See I. Cervelli, “Questioni Sibilline.” Studi Storici 34. 4 (1993), p. 936 for further discussion. 

2 See for instance S. Kraus, “Die Königin Saba in den byzantischen Chroniken." Byzantischen 
Zeitschrift, 11, (1902), p. 121. 

3 See R.S. Ascough, P.A. Harland, and J.S. Kloppenborg, Associations in the Greco-Roman World: 
A Sourcebook, Berlin: de Gruyter, 2012, p. 134. 
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are many centuries apart. Lactantius says that his source for the Persian sibyl 
was Nicanor who “wrote of the exploits of Alexander of Macedon.” There are 
many individuals with the name Nicanor in Greek history and of these several 
are associated with Alexander the Great but it is not known which of them was 
the author of these "exploits." John the Lydian, writing at the beginning of the 
seventh century CE says in his De Mensibus [On the Months] that the Persian 
sibyl wrote twenty-four books of oracles but he gives no further information 
about her.* 


The Libyan Sibyl 


The Zeus Ammon Oracle in Siwa, a large oasis now in western Egypt and 
close to the Libyan border, was known from the earliest times. According to 
Herodotus? it was founded by women from the city of Thebes but Diodorus 
implies that the priests were men at least at the time when Alexander visited 
the Oracle.® Pausanias (10. 12) states in his account of the career of the sibyl 
Erophyla that there was an earlier sibyl who was given her name by the Libyans 
and who was also the first person to chant oracles. This presumably was the 
Libyan sibyl a claim endorsed by Euripedes in his Lamia and by Pausanias 
who calls her “as ancient as any other.” He says further that her mother’s name 
was Lamia, supposedly the legendary Queen of Libya. Clement of Alexandria 
however proposes that the first sibyl was from Milea (close to Mantea in the 
central Peloponnese) and that it was her mother who was Lamia and she was 
from Sidon. He also relates that others say that the first sibyl was from Mount 
Helicon, the seat of the muses. Siwa was primarily an oracle of Zeus so it is 
unclear whether the Sibyl was a priestess of the oracle or an independent seer. 


The Erythrean Sibyl 


Erythrae is a town in Ionia, the coastal region of Anatolia opposite the island 
of Chios. According to Pausanias the personal name of the sibyl of Erythrae 
was Herophila, that is lover or desciple of Hera, a name recorded for several of 
the other sibyls; thus she may have been the same woman who was the origin 





4 See A.C. Bandy, Joannes Lydus. On the Months (De mensibus). The Three Works of Ioannes 
Lydus. Edwin Mellen Press, 2013, bk. 4.46. 

5 Herodotus, Histories 2.42 and 54. 

6 Diodorus Siculus 17.51. 
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of the sibylline tradition in different places. Pausanias also records that the 
Erythrean visited Colophon, Delphi and Samos and died in Marpessus in 
the Troad. Erythrean means red’ and conflation with this meaning may 
explain the origin through duplication of the Hellespontic sibyl who is said 
to have come from Marpessus in the Troad a town surrounded by dessicated 
land and thus “red” (Pausanias 10.12.4) although some authorities believe that 
the Hellespontic sibyl was the oldest of them all. John the Lydian says the 
Erythrean sibyl prophesied at the time of the biblical Judges, that is, approxi- 
mately 1350 to 950 BCE (although the exact dates of the Judges are disputed) 
and the earliest of these would coincide with the dating of the Trojan War. 
According to Lactantius, Apollodorus of Erythreea affirms that the Erythrean 
Sibyl was his own countrywoman, and that she foretold to the Greeks when 
they were setting out for Ilium, both that Troy was doomed to destruction and 
that Homer would write falsehoods.’ John the Lydian also affirms that the 
Samian Sibyl was active at the time of the biblical Judges. 


The Cumaean Sibyl 


This sibyl, also called the Cimmerium, shares many characteristics with the 
Cumanan sibyl including both the location where she prophesied and her alter- 
native names. Most likely these two individuals were at one time the same and 
what is said about the Cumaean applies equally to the Cumanan. The name 
Cumaean/Cumanan derives from Cumae a town on the sea close to Naples 
founded about 750 BCE. The town adjoins the so-called Phlegraean Fields, the 
remains of a caldera of one of the volcanos of the Ring of Fire around Naples 
which includes Vesuvius. The latter is still active and the “Fields” are still vol- 
canic and a source of steam and suffocating sulphorous smoke. A Temple of 
Apollo existed there and within the area there are numerous tunnels and caves 
any of which could have been the seat of the Sibyl.? 

Cumae was the first Greek colony in Magna Graecae and the prophecies 
of the sibyl were the subject of the famous story of the sale of her books to 
Tarquinius, King of Rome which I outlined above. After this episode this sibyl 
becomes part of Roman rather than Greek legend. 





7 Andisthus the origin of the name of the Red Sea. 

8 See page 24 nt. 8 above for a possible explanation of this remark. 

9 See M. Dash, Unsolved Mystery of the Tunnels at Baiae. http://www.smithsonianmag.com/ 
ist/?next=/history/the-unsolved-mystery-of-the-tunnels-at-baiae-56267963/. 
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ILLUSTRATION 5 
The entrance to the cave of the 





Cumaean Sibyl. 


An interesting connection lies in the name Cimmerium for the sibyl. According 
to Heurgon,!° Cumaean is a copying error for Cimmerium, the error being 
found in several of the manuscripts of Lactantius and repeated in the early 
printed editions. The correct name is Cimmerium. The Cimmerians were an 
ancient people originally from the region of the Caucuses who emigrated 
to the west reaching Sardis which they sacked in the middle of the seventh 
century BCE. Sardis is not far from Cyme (Cuma) in the Troad which is sug- 
gested in Ps-Aristotle’s Book of Marvels as the mother city of Cumae in Italy. 
Confirmation of this Cimmerian connection to the Italian Cumae is given by 
no less an authority than Odysseus who, according to the Odyssey (1114-19), 
sailed to the land of the Cimmerians, that is in Italy, after his encounter with 
Circe. The Cimmerians are also recorded as living in Italy by Lycophron and 
Tibullus, and Pliny the Elder reports a village named Cimmerium in Campania. 





10 J. Heurgon, “Les deux Sibylles de Cumes.” Filologia e Forme Letterarie, Studi Offereti a 
Francesco della Corte, V. Urbino: Università degli Studi, 1987 pp. 154-5. 
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There were many personal names for the Cumaean/Cumanan/Cimmerium 
Sibyl. First there was Amalthea the legendary goatherd and nurse of Zeus 
himself (some versions say Amalthea was the name of the goat). The story 
goes that Amalthea filled the broken horn of a goat with delicacies to pres- 
ent to the god and this horn was transformed in legend into the cornucopia, 
the symbol of well-being and abundance. Zeus was supposedly nurtured in 
a cave on Mount Ida in Crete which is not to be confused with the Mount Ida 
in the Troad for which see the Hellespontic Sibyl below although in the long 
history of the sibyls the two may have been conflated. The cornucopia subse- 
quently came down through the Middle Ages as the attribute of the Christian 
Virtue, Charity. 

As we saw Symmachia was the name for this sibyl given by Marcianus 
Capella although Clement of Alexander calls her the Italian sibyl with the per- 
sonal name of Carmentis. According to him and other authorities, this latter, 
the Italian sibyl, lived in the Carmentale in Rome, not at Cumae, and “uttered 
oracles on the Capitoline Hill” The solution to this confusion is given in Livy 
(History of Rome, 1.7.8) who tells us that Carmentis prophesied in Rome before 
the arrival of the Cumaean books. Lactantius says in his summary from the 
Divinae Institutiones, a summary which also accompanies the Orsini prophe- 
cies, that the Cumaean was the sibyl “about whom Naevius writes in his books 
of the Punic Wars and Piso names her in the Annals.” Unfortunately these two 
authorities can give us no further information about the origin of the sibyl. 
Servius in his commentary on the Aeneid 1.273 writes “Naevius and Ennius 
say that Romulus the grandson of Aeneas by his daughter was the founder of 
Rome. The sibyl says this: ‘The Romans are the sons of Rome’! Calpurnius 
Piso is dated from the late second century BCE but nothing has survived from 
his works although it is known that he wrote seven books of Annals. 

The Cumaean Sibyl is notorious because it is said that she wrote her prophe- 
cies on leaves placed at the entrance to her cave which were then scattered in 
the wind making her messages even more enigmatic and difficult to interpret. 
Finally, Ovid in the Metamorphoses, Book xiv, tells how the Cumaean sibyl 
asked Apollo for long life, for as many years as there are grains of sand, but she 
forgot to ask for youth and so, according to Ovid, her body withered away until 
only her voice was left. 





11 This enigmatic utterance from Servius is as follows: Sibylla ita dicit ‘Pwaior, Popov maidec. 
Servius was a grammarian of the fourth century AD and the author of a celebrated com- 
mentary on Virgil believed to be derived from an even earlier commentary by Aelius 
Donatus. The first printed edition is the Servius Danielis, DServius, or Ds, from 1600 by 
Pierre Daniel. 
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The Cumanan Sibyl 


The Cumanan sibyl is also named Herophila by Varro and as with the Cumaean 
her other names include Amalthea, Demophile and Taraxandra (the latter 
meaning "Perplexing [of or to] Men"). I discuss above in the section on the 
Cumaean sibyl whether these two were originally the same individual. In 
the Aeneid the Cumanan Sibyl who is consulted by Aeneas (Aen. 6.42) after he 
leaves Carthage is named Deiphobe daughter of Glaucos. 


The Samian Sibyl 


Lactantius reports that Eratosthenes writes that he had found a written notice 
on the Samian Sibyl in the ancient annals of the Samians and the identity of the 
Samian sibyl appears to be the relic of a cluster of sibyls from the islands and 
the mainland of Ionia including the sibyls of Colophon/Claros, the Sardinian 
and possibly the Delian and the Rhodian. The Rhodian is also reported in a 
seventh century Byzantine text, the Chronicon Pascale, which had already enu- 
merated twelve sibyls, the Lactantius ten plus the Hebrean and the Rhodian. 
The names and the order in the Chronicon are the same as given in Lactantius 
except that the name "Trojan" is substituted for “Hellespontic.” The only use- 
ful comment given in the manuscript is that the Erythrean sibyl flourished 
in Egypt. 

Colophon, one of the most ancient and well-known cities in Ionia, pos- 
sesssed a sanctuary of Apollo at Claros just outside the city, which was pre- 
sided over by a succession of priestesses. Pausanias confirms (1012.5) that 
the Samian sibyl also visited Colophon and Delos. Clement refers to a sibyl of 
Colophon, the first of whom may have been named Manto who, unusually for 
a woman, is credited with having founded the sanctuary itself. The Suda relates 
that she was the descendant of the blind prophet Teiresias and Pausanias 
(9.10.3) says that Manto was first a priestess at the Temple of the Ismenian 
Apollo at Thebes. Calchas the Homeric prophet is also said to have come to 
Colophon after the Trojan War and died there and the oracle at Colophon is 
also referred to in the Sibylline Oracles (7.70). Other priestesses/sibyls of Claros 





12 The earliest manuscript for the Chronicon is the tenth-century Codex Vaticanus 1941. For 
further discussion and partial translation see M. and M. Whitby, Chronicon 284-628 AD, 
Liverpool University Press, 1989. The original can be found in the Dindorff edition 
of 1832 derived from the Vatican manuscript and the reference to the sibyls is in vol. 1. 


pp. 201-202. 
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were named Cassandra, Melisa and Lampusa. Cassandra was the Trojan prin- 
cess who was given the gift of prophecy by Apollo in return for the promise of 
sex a promise on which she reneged and thereupon was cursed with madness. 
No doubt the connection with both Apollo and with the ability to prophecy 
gives her credence as a sibyl; her principal reference is in the poem Alexandra 
(or Cassandra) by Lycophron of Alexandria from the third century BCE which 
in the voice of Cassandra narrates at length (1491 lines) the story of the Fall of 
Troy and the subsequent fate of many of the Greek and Trojan heroes. Much 
of the vocabulary and many of the references in the poem are unintelligible 
and the whole is presumably intended to emulate the frenzied speech of the 
prophetess;'* the very last stanza of the poem describes how Cassandra bab- 
bled like the “Mimalon of Claros,” Mimalon here meaning bacchante, a priest- 
ess of Bacchus. Lampusa is described in the Suda as a descendant of Calchas 
and as a sibyl who wrote oracles, and Melisa or Helisa is enigmatically charac- 
terised as the whirling sibyl. 

Some authorities (Aelian: Var. Hist 12.35; Suda) also refer to a Sardinian sibyl 
but this may be a copying error for Sardisian or Sardanan, that is from Sardis, 
a Lydian city in western Asia Minor about 40 miles from Colophon/Claros. 
According to the Suda, the Samian’s personal name was Phyto or Phygo and 
she was also called Semonoe or Herophila. The name Phyto may come from 
the Greek word poito meaning “I wander.’ 


The Tiburtinan Sibyl 


Lactantius said of the Tiburtinan Sibyl that she went by the name Albunea, 
who was worshipped at Tibur as a goddess, near the banks of the river Anio, in 
the depths of which her statue is said to have been found, holding in her hand 
a book. The ancient town of Tibur is now modern Tivoli about 30 kilometers 
from Rome and the river Anio runs into the Tiber upstream from the center of 
Rome. It was the Tiburtinan’ Sibyl who shared with the Emperor Augustus the 
vision of the Virgin Mary. The story is recounted in de Voragine's Golden Legend 
in the section on the Feast of the Nativity. 





13 The date and therefore the authorship of the poem is disputed in view of possible refer- 
ences in the poem to the Battle of Cynocephalae of 196 BCE. 

14 The Alexandra is available in English translation with notes at www.theoi.com/Text/ 
LycophronAlexandra.html (11/15/14). 

15 A According to different accounts, it was the Pythian, the Cumaean or Erythrean sibyl 


whom Augustus consulted. 
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The Delphic Sibyl 


According to Lactantius, Chrysippus speaks of the Delphic Sibyl in that book 
which he composed concerning divination. This sibyl is not to be confused 
with the Pythian, the priestess of Apollo at Delphi, who interpreted the Delphic 
Oracle. The distinction between pronouncements of the sibyls and those 
of the oracular priests or priestesses at Delphi or at any other venue is very 
uncertain but in general it can be said that the oracles answered specific ques- 
tions and the sibyls gave prophecies. Pausanias says that the Libyan Sibyl also 
prophesied in Delphi and this may reflect the likelihood as we have seen that 
the same woman wandered from place to place. But Pausanias and Lactantius 
also say that it was the Erythrean who foretold the destruction of Troy and 
not the Delphic although the Delphic oracle was certainly founded in prehis- 
toric times so foreknowledge of the Trojan War was as likely as in the case of 
the Erythrean. Pausanias also gives the name of the Pythian as Xenoclea, the 
priestess who foretold the fate of Hercules himself. The fifteenth-century man- 
uscript Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen which I discuss below says that Eusebius 
wrote about her. Diodorus Siculus (Library of History 4.66) calls her Daphne; 
according to him she was the daughter of Teiresias who was captured by the 
Epigoni and during the time she stayed at Delphi she proved to be even more 
expert at prophecy than her father. Diodorus also says that Homer used some of 
her lines, presumably the origin of the legend that Homer lied. Other authori- 
ties say that her name was Phemonoe. Possibly, as Pausanias says, she was the 
daughter of Apollo and Lamia although this was also said of the Libyan Sibyl; 
others say that she was the daughter of Aristocrates and Hydoles. 


The Phrygian Sibyl 


Coelius Rhodiginus!é says that the first name of the Phrygian Sibyl was just 
Sibylla implying as we saw above that she, not the Hellespontic, was the origi- 
nal sibyl and that subsequently other sibyls took their title from her. Clement 
of Alexandria reports that the Sibyl being a Phrygian was called Artemis and 
that on her arrival at Delphi, she sang: 


16 — Book4, chapter. This citation is given in J.J. Boissard, De Divinatione et Magicis Praestigiis, 
Oppenheim 1615, p. 269. This marvelous book gives entries on all the sibyls and many 
prophets, legendary seers and other figures. 
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ILLUSTRATION 6 The Phrygian Sibyl from the St. Gall. 
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O Delphians, ministers of far-darting Apollo, 
I come to declare the mind of ZEgis-bearing Zeus, 
Enraged as I am at my own brother Apollo. 


There is no hint as to why she was angry at her brother but this extract sug- 
gests that the Phrygian Sibyl and her oracle was dedicated to Zeus rather than 
Apollo although no location is suggested for the place of her oracle; Phrygia 
was apparently the region of her origin and not her hometown. Both Apollo 
and Artemis as deities are widely believed to have originated in Anatolia and 
this is confirmed by Varro/Lactantius who recite that the Phrygian Sibyl came 
from Ancyra, the modern city of Ankara in Turkey. However, according to 
legend, Apollo and Artemis were born on the island of Delos which, according 
to Pausanias, is one of the locations visited by the Samian sibyl again suggest- 
ing links between the sibyls in these Ionian sites. In the Orsini manuscripts and 
the Romuleon illustration of the sibyls (p. 119) she is depicted as having a dark 
face befitting her oriental origin. The Suda says that by some the Phrygian was 
called Sarysis and by others Taraxandra. 


The Hellespontic Sibyl 


Lactantius says that the Hellespontic was from Marpessus in the Troad and is 
believed to have lived in the time of Solon and Cyrus, that is in the first half 
of the sixth century BCE. Pausanias reports that in the oracles of this sibyl were 
the following lines: 


I am by birth half mortal, half divine; 

An immortal nymph was my mother, my father an eater of corn; 
On my mother’s side of Idaean birth, but my fatherland was red 
Marpessus, sacred to the Mother, and the river Aidoneus.!” 


As we saw in the description of the Cumaean, there are two Mount Idas 
which play a part in Greek mythology. The first is in Crete where it is sup- 
posed that Zeus himself was nurtured by Amalthea one of the names given to 
the Cumaean sibyl and the second is in the Troad south of the plains of Troy, 





17 Trans. the Perseus Project. However it does not seem from the original as is suggested in 
the translation that a contrast exists between the fatherland of her father and her mother: 

“S yù yeyavtapeoov Avytod te sóc ce, /vóupns Ò’ ovde, natpòç 8’ ad “ntopeyoto,/ 

untedvev Idoyewns, natpis SE Lol ést ¿pv Gon/Maomnacos, uted leony, notapóç T Aldwveve.” 
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the site of Marpessus, a village near the town of Gergis. A temple to Apollo 
was subsequently built at Gergis and it was here that the original sibylline 
books may have been kept. Coins of Gergis showing an image of the Sibyl and 
the Apollonian temple are dated from the fifth century BCE. Roscher (p. 791), 
reviewing all the evidence, believes that Hellespontic was the earliest of them 
all and that the line of descent was Hellespontic (= Phrygian and perhaps 
Cyme = Asian Cumae) to Erythrean (= red) and then to the Italian Cumaean. 
In the dictionary of Stephanus of Byzantium dating from the fifth century CE 
under the entry Gergis, a reference exists to n ypnopoAdyos LiBuMa [the proph- 
etess Sibylla], that is in the same terms as Plato had described her suggesting 
again that Sibylla was her personal name. 


Agrippan Sibyl 


This sibyl is one of the two additional sibyls added to the Varronian canon to 
make up the new fifteenth-century canon of twelve sibyls. Possibly she was 
named after Agrippina, the wife of the Emperor Claudius, who was born in 
present day Cologne and was responsible for its original Roman name Colonia 
Agrippina. The city of Cologne started life in the first century BCE as the 
German base of the army of Marcus Agrippa, the Roman general and friend 
of Augustus Caesar; it became the largest city in Germany and for a short 
period was the capital of the Gallic provinces of Rome. An alternative expla- 
nation for the name Agrippa is suggested by Settis!® who points out that the 
Lactantius canon had a geographic basis: there are two Greek, two Italian and 
six “barbarian” sibyls. Accordingly it was appropriate that two European sibyls 
should be added to round out the geographical coverage on the grounds that 
it was desirable that the message of the coming of Christ should be seen to 
have been foretold in as many parts of the world as possible. Thus Cologne, 
following this geographical theory, was an appropriate location for a sibyl to 
represent Europe although the premise for this suggestion relies on the argu- 
able assumption that the Erythrean and Samian were barbarian rather than 
Ionian Greek and that the Cumaean was Greek and not Italian. As we saw, 
Cuma was originally a Greek colony south of Naples but its subsequent history 
involved Romans: Augustus with his vision of the Ara Coeli with the Cumaean 
sibyl, Virgil with the story of the Sibyl’s advice to him before his journey to the 
underworld (Aeneid 6.126-129) and Ovid with his description of the aging of 





18 See S. Settis, (1985) "Sibilla Agripa” Etudes de Lettres—revue de la Faculté des lettres de 
Lausanne Universite. 4, (1985), pp. 89124. 
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the sibyl (Metamorphoses 14). Bouche-Leclercq (p. 408 nt. 360) suggests that 
both “these empty denominations,” Agrippa and Europa, may have been intro- 
duced to the canon to commemorate historic individuals such as St. Bridget 
and Joan of Arc? both of whom have had the title of sibyl associated with 
them. St. Bridget, Brigitte or Birgitta (c. 1303 -1373) is the patron saint of Sweden 
and one of the six patron saints of Europe.?? She founded the Order of the 
Brigittines and spent the main part of her later life in Rome struggling against 
the abuses of the Church. She was a prolific writer and composed at least eight 
books of Revelations (some editions give more books); the first printed edition 
(Lübeck, Ghotan, 1492) contains 864 pages. An extract from one of her prophe- 
cies is given in the manuscript of the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen manuscript 
but there is no specific reference to her as a sibyl. 


ILLUSTRATION 7 
St. Bridget. 








19  Forjoan of Arc and the Sibylla Francica see below page 64. 
20 For more on St. Brigitte and her prophecies, see J. Jorgensen, Saint Bridget of Sweden 
(trans. I. Lund), New York, 1954. 
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This sibyl is the second of the two "new" figures added in the fifteenth century 
to the Lactantius canon, the first being the Agrippan. It is possible that the 
name is a variant on the earlier name Erophila or Europhila for whom see 
the commentary above on the Cumanan and Erythrean Sibyls or it may be a 
copying error for the Egyptian. For Settis, the Agrippan sibyl, representing the 
city of Cologne, already stands for Europe but the name European is anoma- 
lous in representing a continent rather than a city or territory like her peers. 


The Thesprotian Sibyl 


She has also been called the Epirotican, Hesperotican or Macedonian sibyl 
although Dodona is not in Macedonia but in north-west Greece. Pausanias 
tells of a priestess at Dodona, named Phaennis, although, he says, she was 
not called a sibyl. The oracle at Dodona in northwest Greece vied with Delphi 
as being the oldest in Greece and was dedicated to Zeus rather than Apollo. 
Supposedly founded by the Thesprotii the most ancient tribe in Greece, the 
oracle was sited in a grove of sacred oak trees and was read by listening to 
the whistling of the wind through the leaves of the trees. Clement of Alexandria 
records a Macetian sibyl, presumably a shortened form of the Macedonian. 


The Apennine Sibyl 


The Apennine Sibyl is not one of the canonical classical sibyls either the old 
or the new but there is a substantial body of local legend about her much of 
which was incorporated in the romance Il Guerrin Meschino written by Andrea 
da Barberino in 1410, that is at approximately the same date as the Cortina 
fresco reviewed below.”! Le Paradis de La Reine Sibylle, a chapter from La 
Salade, a book of miscellanies by Antoine de la Sale from 1440 to 1444, most 
likely deriving from his visit to Monte Vettore sometime earlier than 1426 
and described as the first fantasy in French literature, also recounts these 
local legends. Monte Vettore is just to the north of the Italian city of L'Aquila 
the seat of the ecclesiastical see of Sulmona-Valva, or Sulmonenis Valuensis, 





21 There is an English translation of one book from this title by James Richards and Luca 
Pierdominici Sibyl of the Apennines, Edizioni Simple, 2014. 
22 See Gaston Paris, Legendes du Moyen Age, Paris: Hachette 1904 pp. 67-109. 
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the only surviving Latin place-name Valuensis. One of the Sibyls in the Cortina 
fresco is named the Valuensis sibyl and the peak of Monte Vettore is known 
locally as the Crown of the Queen Sibylla. The legend goes that the Apennine 
Sibyl was imprisoned within Monte Vettore after complaining that it was she 
who deserved to be mother of God rather than Mary herself. Monte Vettore is 
also close to the town of Norcia the birthplace of St. Benedict the founder of 
the Benedictine order and the Basilica of Sant'Angelo in Norcia constructed 
around 1056 depicts on the walls of the nave a series of Old Testament proph- 
ets and the Sibyl who is denominated by a single “P”?3 This is said to be the 
earliest surviving depiction of a sibyl in Italy; the earliest sculptured represen- 
tation is also a single sibyl in the Cathedral of Sessa Aurunca in the Campania 
dating from 1224-1259. 


The Sibyl Nichaula 


A further sibyl is Nichaula who is named in the Weissagungen manuscript of 
1428 as the thirteenth sibyl and who has a long history stretching back into 
biblical and classical times. The history and origin of Nichaula are intertwined 
with the biblical Queen of Sheba, with the multiple legends of the relics of 
and the rediscovery of the True Cross, with the tradition of the medieval 
SibyllenWeissagung |Sibylline Prophecy], and with her relationship to the 
Persian sibyl.?^ The Queen of Sheba's visit to Israel is related in 1 Kings 10:1-137° 
(duplicated in 2 Chronicles 9:1-12) and from this brief description there has 
originated an extensive collection of legends. The biblical story tells how the 
Queen visited King Solomon (ruling in the tenth century BCE), bringing him 
gifts and testing him with “hard questions.” It goes on to describe how she was 
impressed by the magnificence and wealth of Solomon's palace and how in 
return he gave the Queen "everything she asked for" The story is repeated 
in several sources including the Koran and according to an Ethiopian account 


23 For further description and texts of the prophecies in the Basilica of Sant'Angelo see Rossi 
p. 216 and Pascucci pp. 22-23. 

24 There is a large bibliography on Nichaula and the Queen of Sheba in her many roles. I give 
the most important references individually in the discussion below and see for instance 
B. Baert, "The Wood, The Water, and the Foot, or how the Queen of Sheba met up with 
the True Cross. With emphasis on the Northern European Iconography.” Mitteilungen für 
Anthropologie und Religiongeschichte. 16, (2004), pp. 217—278. 

25 Written c. 560 BCE to 540. 
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she and Solomon had offspring who were the founders of the Ethiopian royal 
house. Sheba may be a derivation of Saba an ancient land in modern Yemen or 
may refer to another ancient kingdom in modern Sudan which used a hiero- 
glyphic language similar to Egyptian now found on pyramids in the region 
of the ancient capital Meroe but never deciphered. Josephus Flavius?® in 
the first century CE is the first to give the personal name of the Queen of 
Sheba as Nichaula. Later, in the Chronicle of Georgios Monachos (flourished 
840—870CE), came the suggestion that she was a sibyl?” and this suppos- 
edly derived from the "hard questions" of 1 Kings 10 which in the Vulgate are 
described as in enigmatibus. As embellished later in many different versions 
of the story these questions concerned first the gender of the children whom 
the Queen had brought with her and who were dressed alike and thus almost 
indistinguishable and secondly which of two flowers was real and which 
artificial.^? Solomon’s solution to the enigmas is reminiscent of his judgement 
in the case of the two women who fought over a single baby but on the face of 
it these questions would hardly justify the elevation of the status of the Queen 
to a sibyl. However, the legends about her visit to Solomon which accumu- 
lated over the next millennium and more show her as predicting the coming of 
Christ and his death on the Cross as did the other sibyls. 

The legends of the True Cross relate fabulous episodes from two distinct 
periods in history. The first enlarges on the Queen's visit to Solomon and 
the origins of the wood of the Cross and the second concerns the rediscov- 
ery of the Cross or pieces of it by Helena Augusta, the mother of Constantine 
the Great.29 We are concerned principally with the first series which tells of the 
discovery by the Queen of Sheba of the tree or the wood which ultimately was 
made into the True Cross and which is a story used by her to foretell the com- 
ing and crucifixion of Christ, thus another source of her reputation as a sibyl. 
The stories of the rediscovery of the Cross by Helena do not of themselves 
reflect sibylline prophecies although they are material for some of the folk- 
tales in the medieval Volksbuch which I come to below. 


26 X Antiquates Judicae VIII 6. 2. 195. 

27 See Kraus, p. 120. 

28 For a full discussion of the many versions of the legend and the answers that Solomon 
gave to the riddles, see V.K. Ostoia, Two Riddles of the Queen of Sheba. Metropolitan 
Museum Journal, 6, 1972. 


29 +The story is confirmed amongst others by Bede in his De Inventione Sacrae Crucis. 
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ILLUSTRATION 8 Solomon and Sheba from the bronze doors of the 
Baptistery in Florence by Ghiberti. 


Yet another reference to a visitation to Solomon is contained in a collection 
of the English prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune (c. 1220—-c.1290)?? printed 
in 1603 to commemorate the accession of James 1 of England. In this he refers 
to the "Sibylla Regina Austri, that came to Solomon through whom she com- 
piled four books." One of these books was directed at Baldwine, King of Britain. 
Clearly the story of the Queen as sibyl had spread far and wide. 


The French Sibyl 


Joan of Arc (1409-1431) the young French peasant girl who reversed the for- 
tunes of the French army in the Burgundian war against the English but who 





30 Thomas of Elcedoune was famed for his collection of prophecies which were first printed 
in 1603 as a chapbook under the title The Whole Prophecie of England....The most 
famous of his prophecies predicted the rule of a Scottish king over the whole of England 
which of course came to pass under James 1. Regina Austri means Queen of the South. 
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was eventually captured by the English and burned to death, was seen as the 
fulfilment of medieval French prophecies which foretold victory over England.*! 
A fifteenth-century Latin manuscript dated 17th September 1429 purports 
to tell the story of the French sibyl or the Sibylla Francici32 who is equated 
with Joan of Arc. The text is written by an anonymous but obviously learned 
German priest from Spire, who cites or references many classical authorities 
although his references and his conclusions are frequently incorrect. He was 
either writing from memory or his text shows the poor state of preservation 
of his sources. His purpose was to show that Joan was a prophet who was the 
equal of the classical sibyls and who was able to foretell victories for the French 
over the English just as the classical sibyls did for Rome over their enemies. He 
describes the Varro/Lactantius sibyls but gets many details wrong including 
his own immediate source whom he cites as Jerome when he means Isidore. 
We know that he follows Isidore rather than Lactantius directly since, as we 
saw above, there are differences between the texts of the two authorities and 
these differences reveal which text the priest was working from. At the end of 
each citation of the seven sibyls (he omits the Phrygian, Tiburtinan and the 
Cumanan), he says “and our sibyl, (foretells) one king in France without 
the schismatic English” or a similar phrase. One interesting feature of the text is 
his confirmation of the long-held dogma that divination is the work of demons 
a thesis that had been proposed by St. Augustine if not earlier but here under- 
mines his justification for the French sibyl. Why are we to believe the words of 
the sibyl if they originated with the work of demons? 


The Aegean Sibyl 


This sibyl was sculpted in bronze by Pollaiuolo in 1493 on a candelabrum for 
the tomb of Sixtus Iv. There are six sibyls accompanied by six prophets and 
together they prophecy the birth of Jesus in the stable. The Aegean cannot be a 
mistaken name for either of the two other sibyls from the Aegean, the Samian 
and the Erythrean, since they also are numbered amongst the six. There were 





31 See D. Fraioli, The Literary Image of Joan of Arc: Prior Influences @faculty.smu.edu/ 
bwheeler/Joan_of_Arc/OLR/crfraioli.pdf which cites the poem Virgo puellares, the text 
Insigne Lilium and the work of Christine de Pizan, Ditie de Jehanne d'Arc. 

32 To be found in J. Quicherat, Procès de condemnation et de rehabilitation de Jeanne 
dArc dite La Pucelle, Paris: Renouard, 1847, 3.422-68 which is supplemented by more 
documentation edited by J.-B.-J. Ayrolles in the La Pucelle devant l'Église de son Temps, 
Paris: Gaume 1890. 
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originally two candelabra at each end of the Pope’s tomb but after the tomb 
was moved the candelabra were placed in the Treasury of St. Peters where they 
remain.?? 


Sibylla Rustica 


She is one of the twelve sibyls depicted in a late series in the French church of 
Tauriac dated 1549. I do not propose to include here a detailed description 
of this series but suffice it to say that it illustrates the continuing uncertainty 
as to the orthodox names of the new canon. The sibyl is said to be 30 years old 
which for the Orsini series would indicate either the Persian or the Agrippan 
but both these are already represented in the series. She may be intended to be 
the Cumaean who is not otherwise represented but she holds a sword which 
is the customary attribute of the Erythrean.?* 


In spite of the obvious conflation over the centuries of many of the personal 
and place names of the sibyls described above as different cities laid claim to 
the prestige of a sibylline oracle, this list of the known sibyls can be catego- 
rized into several groups. First are those that were dedicated to Zeus rather 
than Apollo and they include the priestess of the oracle at Dodone or the 
Thesprotian sibyl and the priestess at Siwa, the seat of the Libyan sibyl. The 
European and the Agrippan were late medieval or Renaissance additions to 
the corpus and the Persian or Jewish Sibyl in spite of her oriental connections 
is also an outlier together with Nichaula and the Apennine Sibyl. Most of the 
remaining sibyls including the Hellespontine, the Tiburtine, the Delphic and 
the Phrygian are associated with the worship of Apollo or with an Oracle of 
Apollo such as that at Cumae where there was a temple to Apollo as there was 
at Colophon/Claros.*° These then were the heterogeneous but for contempo- 
raries proven material from which the new fifteenth-century canon of twelve 
sibyls was to be selected and to which we now turn. 





33 A picture of one of the candelabra can be seen in A. Kuhn, Roma: Ancient Subterranean 
and Modern Rome in Word and Picture, New York: Benziger, 1916 p. 380. 

24 For a full and interesting description of this series, see E. Rupin, "Peintures Murales de 
l'église de Tauriac.” Revue de l'Art Chrétien, Series 4, V1 (1895) pp. 20-34. 

35 See Male, p. 255 nt. 5, Gagliardo, nt.s 66 and 68 and I. E. Gnarra "Sibyls in Anjou." IMPACTS, 
37.4 (2003) pp. 19-20 nt.s 11-12 for further examples of the depictions of individual 
medieval sibyls. Several of the examples from the latter are dated from the early-sixteenth 
century. 
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The Cortina Sibyls 


The earliest instance of a sibyl series in the fifteenth century, although an 
incomplete one, is the fresco discovered late in the nineteenth century under 
plasterwork in an inn in the town of Cortina d'Ampezzo in northern Italy. The 
damaged fresco shows the remains of five seated sibyls. Four of the sibyls are 
obviously paired together so it is very likely that the fifth was also originally 
paired with a sixth on the same wall. It has been suggested that possibly there 
was another set of six on an opposite wall.! The fresco is dated from 1400 to 
1420 and in spite of the damage it has suffered it is possible to make out some 
of the names, prophecies and attributes of the sibyls. 





ILLUSTRATION 9 The Cortina Sibyls. 





1 The iconography of the Cortina Sibyls is discussed further in F.M. Cornford, “Sibyl Fresco at 
Cortina d'Ampezzo.” Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. x. n. s. iv (1898-1903), 
pp. 369-373 and in S. Settis, “Le Sibille di Cortina.” Renaissance Studies in Honor of Craig Hugh 
Smith. Florence, (1995), pp. 437-464. A third article by E. Tolomei, Le Sibille giottesche a 
Cortina d'Ampezzo.” Archivio per L'Alto Adige iii (1908), p. 93 discusses the style of the figures 
in relation to the history of Italian art. 
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Both Cornford and Settis describe the fresco and Cornford includes the draw- 
ing shown above made from a photograph. In the intervening ninety years 
between the two investigations the fresco had deteriorated further and some 
details shown in the drawing were no longer visible to Settis. The following 
interpretation is therefore based on both the drawing and the later description. 

As can be seen there are five figures visible in the illustration. Starting from 
the left, the names of the first two sibyls are given on the wall behind them, 
that is Valuensis and Nichaula. The Valuensis Sibyl is unattested elsewhere and 
has not yet been identified but I suggest it is the Apennine Sibyl whose tradi- 
tional abode was in the Cave of the Sibyl high in Monte Vettore in central Italy 
as I described in Chapter 4. As we saw, the peak of Monte Vettore is known 
as the Crown of the Queen Sibylla and the Cortina sibyls are noteworthy for 
their crowns which do not appear in any other sibyl series.? The word Regina 
also appears on the wall above the Valuensis Sibyl although this may only refer 
to the second sibyl depicted here, Nichaula, the Queen of Sheba. The legend of 
the Apennine sibyl, who supposedly saw herself as the mother of God, accords 
with the gesture described below of the fourth sibyl in the present series which 
may point to the vision of Mary, the true mother of God, and her child Jesus. 

The text on the Valuensis sibyl's scroll even though incomplete is also note- 
worthy as a comment on the attributes of the sibyls in this and in later series; 
it reads (in the reconstruction of Cornford): 


Prude(n)cia cel...a(m) caliginosa nube obscurabit(ur), co(n)stantia... 
lida(m).t... (bi)t(ur) justicia(m) candida(m) i(m)p(er)iale(m) (v)est... et(ur). 


Prudence shall be obscured (?) with a dark cloud,’ Constancy shall... 
Justice shall (wear?) a white imperial (robe?). 


We shall see later in discussing the attributes of the sibyls and their origins that 
representations of the Christian Virtues, for instance Prudence and Justice, and 
their attributes in painting and sculpture were forerunners of similar represen- 
tations of the sibyls. In the present case the personification of the Valuensis 
Sibyl as Justice is emphasized by the balance she holds.* The dark cloud she 





2 Depictions of the Virtues which were forerunners of the sibyls sometimes showed them 
wearing crowns; for instance, seven of the eight virtues sculpted by Giovanni Pisano on the 
pulpit of the Cathedral of Siena. 

3 Cornford transcribes what appears to read nive as nube which in the context would appear to 
make more sense. 

4 The balance symbolizes the equality of justice. It is unclear from the image whether in 
this case she holds a balance or a statera, a different type of Roman weighing device. 
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speaks of is repeated in what remains of the prophecy of the fifth sybil on this 
fresco and this may be another indication that the fifth and sixth were bal- 
anced with the first and second, contrasting with the central feature of the 
series, the third and fourth sibyls pointing to the vision of Mary and Jesus. It 
may also resonate with the sixth line of the Sibylline acrostic: 


[Line 5] Stood before him are souls in the flesh for his judgment 
[Line 6] Hid in thick vapors, the while desolate lieth the earth. (trans. 
M.S. Terry) 


The second sibyl in Cortina is the Sibyl Nichaula. She also is a queen, the 
Queen of Sheba, whose visit to King Solomon is described in 1 Kings 10:1-13° 
and whose status as a sibyl was described in Chapter 4. The palm branch she 
holds in Cortina is traditionally a symbol of victory and the first line of her 
scroll recites the start of the famous verse from Isaiah 40.12. The palm she holds 
may therefore be a pun on *palmus" meaning both the palm of your hand and 
a palm branch: 


Que celu(m) metitur palmo (et?) (aqu)a(m) pugillo...i(n) isto/ 
mo‘iet(ur), (et) p(er) reg(num) isr(ae)l anichi(lab )it(ur). 


He who measureth heaven with a span and the waters in the hollow of his 
hand. 


This verse in Isaiah ends in the Vulgate with the word “statera” suggesting a 
second link between these first two sibyls; both are concerned with weighing 
and measuring and thus with justice. But the first words of the second part of 
the text on this scroll are indecipherable and the whole seems unconnected 
to the verse from Isaiah. 


...in...that...shall die and through this the kingdom of Israel shall be 
annihilated. 


This anti-Semitic sentiment is echoed throughout the sibylline prophesies, for 
instance in the prophecy of the Libyan sibyl in the Orsini series (p. 173 below) 





In subsequent sibyl series a statera is held by the Libyan sibyl for which see the discussion on 
page 173 below. Cesare Ripa in his authoritative Jconologia first published at the end of the 
sixteenth century confirms that Justice should wear white since, as he says, judgement 
should be without blemish. 

5 1and 2 Kings were probably written or compiled in the mid sixth century BCE. 
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and in the excipit of the manuscripts L and T describing the Orsini paintings. 
This last derives from the pseudo-Augustinian sermon Contra Judeos, Paganos 
et Arianos® a work from the fifth century BCE which throughout the Middle 
Ages was believed to have been written by St. Augustine himself but is now 
known to be by Augustine’s friend and student, Quodvultdeus, Bishop of 
Carthage. One section of this Sermon is directed at the Jews and attempts to 
prove that the coming of Christ was predicted by the Jewish prophets them- 
selves. The quotations that are used in the Sermon from the Old Testament 
prophets are loosely based on the Vulgate but are not exact and it is therefore 
possible to follow the influence of the Sermon in subsequent years by compar- 
ing the wording of these future texts to either the Sermon or to the Vulgate.’ 
The section treating with the Jews was extracted from the Sermon and tradi- 
tionally read in churches over the Christmas season and was also the origin 
of the liturgical performance of the Ordo Prophetarum which I review later. 
One of the elements in the Sermon, in the Christmas reading and in the Ordo, 
was the prophecy of the Erythrean sibyl followed by the Sibylline Acrostic. 

Another similar text which illustrates the friction between the Christian 
and Jewish communities in the early days was the De Altercatione Ecclesiae et 
Synagogae Dialogus | A Dialog on the Disputation between the Church and the 
Synagogue |? also from the fifth century which purports to be a dialog between 
personifications of the Church and of Jewry (or the "Synagogue" as the Jewish 
community was often called). These two female personifications were fre- 
quently depicted on the portals of the cathedrals or churches of Europe in 
an overt invitation to the Synagogue that it should lend itself to conversion, 
particularly in towns where there was a sizable Jewish community. The under- 
standable conflict between Christian and Jew that this engendered is reflected 
in the bitterness repeated in the sibylline prophecies which we meet in the 
Orsini canon. In any event the phrase from the Cortina Sibyl's scroll is hardly 
compatible with the enthusiasm which the Queen of Sheba or Nichaula shows 
for Solomon on her visit to Jerusalem. 

The third and fourth sibyl in Cortina are also paired and are distinguished 
by having their names, Po(r)tuensis and Agripa, on their scrolls rather than 
on the wall behind them. Settis suggests that this should be linked to the 





6 SeeMigne pp. 1117-1130. 
See D.F. Glass, "Pseudo-Augustine, Prophets and Pulpits in Campania." Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, Vol. 41, Studies on Art and Archeology in Honor of Ernst Kitzinger on His Seventy-Fifth 
Birthday, pp. 215-226. Dumbarton Oaks, Trustees for Harvard University, 1987 for an exten- 
sive and useful discussion of the influence of the Sermon. 

8 See Migne pp. 1131-1140. 
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gesture by the Sibylla Agripa who has her right index finger pointing to the 
ceiling. Not apparent from the drawing of Cornford where she points to a blank 
wall but according to the description of Settis there are converging rays on 
the wall behind Agripa which must emanate from a star or the sun or pos- 
sibly a mandorla. If the latter is the case then presumably Agripa is pointing 
to Mary, Mother of God, holding the infant Jesus, that is to the vision of the 
Emperor Augustus and the Tiburtinan sibyl in the traditional legend of the Ara 
Coeli. Thus we have pictured here another queen, the Queen of Heaven, and 
this would also appear to be the centerpiece of the fresco confirming again 
that there were at least six sibyls in the composition. Furthermore it explains 
why there are no names on the wall behind the third and fourth sibyl; the artist 
did not wish to distract the viewer from the sight of the mandorla. 

On the basis that the missing letter is an “n,’? Cornford and Settis suggest 
that the name of this sibyl is Pontuensis or the Hellespontic sibyl but since this 
latter appears to have no relevance to the present text, I endorse the possibil- 
ity that the missing letter is an “r” in which case the sibyl is from Portuensis. 
This location, like Valuensis above, then becomes Porto the city at the mouth 
of the Tiber which like Valuensis is a Catholic diocese which has now disap- 
peared having been amalgamated with that of San Rufina. Thus the Portuensis 
sibyl may equate to the Tiburtinan although Tivoli, the location of the discov- 
ery of the statue of Albunea, the Tiburtine sibyl, is on the river Anio to the east 
of Rome. However in the context of the Cortina fresco referring to the vision of 
the Ara Coeli, the attribution is entirely appropriate. 

The scroll of this Sibyl Portuensis states, in the interpretation of Cornford: 


Iste quatuor leones vilissimis chatulis (con)-(ver)te(n)t(ur (sed)/reg(um). 
Ede(n)t(em) a(n)i(m)a(m) (et) sapient(am) adorabit eterne. 


Those four lions shall be changed into (?) very vile cubs,!°/but of kings 
(?)...mind and wisdom... shall adore for ever. 


The first line could perhaps be intended to indicate the vagaries of fortune, the 
worthlessness of material objects and the need to put your trust in God. 
The lion as a Christian symbol most usually represents St. Mark but also in 
some contexts Christ himself with all the power and might of the son of God. 
It could also represent the Virtue, Fortitude. Four lions may represent all four 





9 The letter “r” is missing in the original. Cornford transcribes an “n” but a correspondent of 


Settis suggests an "^r. 


10 Cornford translates chatulis as “into dogs" but chatulus can mean the young of any animal. 
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Evangelists derived from the beasts said to symbolize them in Revelation 4.68 
and intended to be interpreted here as supporters of the sibyl. Alternatively 
the lions symbolize the throne of Solomon on which was displayed twelve 
golden lions! with the whole ensemble resonating with the words of the 
Speculum Humanae Salvationis |The Mirror of Human Salvation] (line 1157): 


The throne of Solomon is the blessed mayden Marye. 


The second line on the scroll held by this sibyl has deteriorated to such an 
extent that it seems impossible to interpret. Cornford does not even attempt to 
include in his translation the letters "()ede()t" after *regum" for “kings” which 
could mean "redeem" or “redeemer.” 

The fourth sibyl is named Agripa and again this is stated on her scroll and as 
indicated above she points with her right hand to the ceiling of the room. But 
why Agripa or Agrippa? We shall see that this sibyl is one of the two new names 
added to the Lactantius orthodox ten in the new canon of twelve sibyls in the 
Orsini series. Could it be that this is a subtle allusion to the Emperor Augustus 
who is the hero of the well-known story of the Ara Coeli? The artist of the 
fresco in Cortina d'Ampezzo needed another sibyl to complete the pair who 
jointly were gesturing to the vision of Mary, Queen of Heaven, and the child 
Jesus, on the wall above them. He had already used the Sibyl Portuensis or the 
Tiburtinan Sibyl as one of the pair. What better figure to represent Augustus 
in the legend as the fourth sibyl than the latter's life-long friend and son-in- 
law, Marcus Agrippa, who conveniently also had the same name as a sibyl and 
whose granddaughter, as we saw above, was the Empress Agrippina, the wife of 
the Emperor Claudius (another "Queen"?). 

This interpretation of these two central figures on the fresco perhaps rep- 
resents a level of subtlety and sophistication beyond that of a local provin- 
cial artist such as might have been responsible for the Cortina fresco. It also 
assumes knowledge of the name Agrippa as a sibyl earlier than the date of the 
fresco and at present there is no known representation of such a sibyl but even 
contemporary commentators were uncertain as to the proper identity of this 
addition to the canon, as is apparent from the later manuscripts describing the 





11  In1436 Jan van Eyck painted the so-called Lucca Madonna showing Mary suckling Jesus. 
Mary is shown on a throne upon which are the sculptures of four lions and these have 
been interpreted as referring to the throne of Solomon and to the words of the Speculum 
given above. The picture is of particular interest since the design of Mary's throne is simi- 
lar to the thrones depicted in the Romuleon picture of the Sibyls (p. 119 below) and to the 
thrones of the St. Gall sibyls (p. 144 below). 
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Orsini series. For instance, in ms. Br2!? the additional sibyl is named Aegyptica 
rather than Agrippa, in ms. V she is named Egipciaca, in ms. Ar2 Egiptia'? and 
in ms. Be2 Egrippa although in most other respects these manuscripts follow 
the orthodox Orsini text in describing Agrippa’s prophecy and attributes. To 
reconcile this anomaly, it has been suggested that Agrippa is a copying error 
for Aegyptica!* who had already been named as a sibyl by Clement of 
Alexandria and Aelian. In the sibyl series in the church of Tauriac (see page 66 
above) the Agrippan is named Antipa and in the Rappresentazione of Tomaso 
di Leone from Bologna in 1482 which incorporates fourteen named sibyls, we 
have both Egripa and Egizia as well as an unknown sibyl, Delbora. 

The scroll held by the Agrippan Sibyl recites the first two lines of a hymn 
Aurora lucis rutilat ascribed to St. Ambrose (340-397)? the first verse of which 
is as follows: 


The day draws on with golden light,/Glad songs go echoing through the 
height, /The broad earth lifts an answering cheer,/The deep makes moan 
with wailing fear.!6 


In the context of the Emperor’s vision of the Virgin and Jesus in a mandorla, 
this quotation, particularly the first phrase, is quite apt but used here it is also 
ironic since St. Ambrose took the conservative and orthodox view that the 
words of the sibyls could not be trusted since they were inspired by demons. 

As for the fifth sibyl, there is almost nothing to work with. We can see that 
she is seated and turning to her left like the first sibyl so this again suggests she 
was originally paired with a sixth figure. Her name is lost and the remains of 
her scroll state only: 





12 See the Table of the Orsini manuscripts p. 94 below. 

13 +The uncertainty over the name of this sibyl continued throughout the following centu- 
ries. Barbier de Montault, “Iconographie des sibylles.” Revue de l'art chrétien 13 (1869), 
p. 334 cites a seventeenth-century series in the Chateau de Colombe where one of the five 
sibyls depicted is named Aegyptia. On the same page he cites and names the Agrippan 
sibyl as Agrippina. 

14 This solution is adopted by Male although he had no knowledge of the sibyl series before 
that of de Barberis of 1481. 

15 The hymn has been put to music in a version by Orlando Lasso to whom we shall refer 
again (p. 133) in connection with the Orsini sibyl tradition. The authorship by St. Ambrose 
of this hymn has been questioned. 

16 Translated by Thomas A. Lacey from the English Hymnal of 1906. The inscription at 
Cortina reads: "Aur(o)ra lucis rutilat celu(m) laudib(us) intonate mu(n)d(us)/exulta(n)s 
jubilat geme(n)s infer(nus) ululat”. 
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De alto (v)e(n)i(t)... /nube tege(tur) (et) auro(ra). 
There cometh from on high... /shall be covered with a cloud and dawn. 


As Cornford points out this first line is also quoted in the prophecy of the 
Phrygian Sibyl by Baccio Baldini.!” We shall see that the origins of the prophe- 
cies of Baldini’s sibyls are quite complex: he has two prophecies for each sibyl 
and each of the two may derive from separate literary traditions. The phrase 
“covered with a cloud” in the second line of this Cortina sibyl resonates with 
the text from the scroll of the first sibyl described above and again may indi- 
cate that the outer pairs of the series were intended to contrast with the joyful 
vision of the Savior in the center. 

The whole fresco, such as it is, retains traces of color. The back-ground is in 
olive green, the dresses of the sibyls are crimson, green or yellow and the bench 
on which they sit is orange-yellow. None of these colors have any counterpart 
in any of the sibyl series which follow later in the century. Settis makes the 
point that the Cortina sibyls is the first series in the modern era in which 
the sibyls are seated and thus may represent a starting point for the new canon 
where every sibyl is seated on a separate throne. Cortina however appears to be 
a special case, an outlier, an instance of a local artist or patron using the group 
of sibyls as a whole to depict a simple message: the vision of Mary and the 
coming of Christ. The figures themselves are uniform and indistinguishable, 
they wear crowns, attributes not found in any other series, and the prophecies 
have an element of randomness which suggest that the artist was not well- 
versed in classical or biblical literature and may have been quoting from mem- 
ory. We may never know whether the jeu d’esprit of the artist to portray each 
sibyl as a queen was meaningfully repeated in the last two sibyls but in any 
event this also was not a characteristic which was reproduced in later series. 
Three of the four identifiable sibyls, Apennine/Valuensis, Portuensis (with this 
name) and Nichaula never again feature as primary participants in later sibyl 
series. Perhaps the individuals in the Cortina series can be interpreted as play- 
ers in a narrative involving all six individuals as was the case in many classical 


17 Cornford attributes the engraving of the Phrygian sibyl to Botticelli. This attribution is 
based on Vasari's statement that Botticelli did the sketches for this sibyl series and Baldini 
engraved them. Most modern commentators are more reticent and prefer to suggest that 
Baldini was only influenced by Botticelli. See p. 131 below for Baldini's sibyl series. 
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depictions involving groups of figures,!® rather than as separate stand-alone 
figures or pairs of figures with their own story to tell. The location, an inn, is 
a humble one?? and Cortina is a remote city and not one that is likely to have 
been the origin of the artistic innovations which I am describing in the present 
study although as Settis points out it was on a major highway from Germany 
to Italy, a route which could be expected to transmit cultural influences to and 
from both countries. 





18 This theory is suggested by Settis p. 456 nt. 22 who cites R. Brilliant, Visual Narratives. 
Story Telling in Etruscan and Roman Art, Ithaca: 1984 ch.s 1 and 2 for a review of the subject 
in classical art. 

19 Although the original building of which it formed part may have been of greater 
importance. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Orsini Sibyls 


The first decades of the fifteenth century marked a new beginning in the his- 
tory of of the sibyls and their representations. Up to that time, during the late 
Middle Ages, there had been only the repetitive encyclopaedic enumerations 
of the Varro/Lactantius ten, scattered references to individual sibyls, the 
Tiburtine, the Erythrean or the Cumaean and their apocalyptic texts and 
towards the end of the period depictions of small groups of sibyls usually 
unnamed such as those by the Pisanos, those in the John of Legnano manu- 
script and those in the enigmatic fresco of Cortina. Then, during the 1420's, 
there was a startling new development. For the first time a group of sibyls 
rather than just one was represented, the number of the group was stabilized at 
twelve and their identities fixed. The Lactantius ten plus the Agrippan and the 
European, became the norm for most of the sibyl series found in Europe over 
the next two hundred years. Why did this occur, why was there this increase 
to twelve and why were these two, the Agrippan and the European chosen 
above the others whom as we have seen were widely known and had as good 
or better credentials? 

The fourteenth century in Europe was a period of continuous and wide- 
spread disasters of which the greatest was the spread of the plague. It is esti- 
mated that the population of the continent halved between 1300 and 1400 and 
this depopulation, exarcebated by a severe cooling of the climate, brought 
harsh economic consequences. The Hundred Years War in France and the Wars 
of the Roses in England disrupted fragile political systems which were already 
experiencing the breakdown of the social order which up to that time had 
been imposed and sustained by the feudal system. The schism in the Church 
weakened the authority of the one institution which had provided stability 
and certainty over the ages and this was compounded by anxieties over the 
advance of Islam and the Turks. It is no surprise that this was fertile ground for 
the proliferation of the apocalyptic texts and prognostications reflecting the 
general sentiment that God had abandoned man and that these disasters as 
the prophecies foretold presaged the end of the world. 

On the other hand, during the same century, Italy began to experience a 
revival, a rebirth both economically and culturally. The independent city states 
of Florence, Venice and Milan although also ravaged by the plague had been 
able to loosen the economic shackles of feudalism and expand trade with the 
East. At the beginning of the fifteenth century, the Papacy returned to Rome 
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and in the Eternal City the monuments of the Roman heritage lay round in 
enigmatic splendor and encouraged a growing interest in the classical past 
and in humanistic ideals. 

In the early Renaissance the Church saw no conflict between the aspirations 
of the humanists and the Christian message. As Male puts it (p. 388) “the litera- 
ture of the ancient world began to seem to the scholar of the thirteenth cen- 
tury as some sort of divine revelation in which as through a veil the Christian 
faith from time to time could be seen.... The heathen fables were of a nature 
of a special revelation made by God to the Gentiles in which, as in the Old 
Testament, was outlined the story of the Fall and the Redemption.” 

These trends, the continued interest in prognostication, the rebirth of 
enthusiasm for the classical past including its literature and the acceptance 
that this enthusiasm was acceptable within a Christian context was paralleled 
by the growth of interest in the sanctity and divinity of the Marian cults. What 
better servants and icons of the Mother of God than the women who, accord- 
ing to St. Jerome (Adversus Jovianum 1.41), because of their own virginity, were 
worthy to receive and communicate the word of God. 


The Tradition of Wall Painting in the Palaces of Italy 


In view of these developments, it is no surprise that early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the sibyls should be rehabilitated and accorded a larger significance in 
Christian prophecy and iconography. What was new was the appearance of 
a complete series of these ancient seers, one which was to form the archetype 
of a new artistic phenomenon which was to propagate throughout Europe 
over the next two centuries. The first manifestation of this new phenomenon 
were the lifesize images of twelve sibyls frescoed in a palace of the Cardinal 
Giordano Orsini in Rome although such wall painting was not of itself unusual. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, large-scale images of famous classi- 
cal or historical figures could be found in palaces all over Italy and the Orsini 
sibyls were fully in this decorative tradition. 

One of the first inspirations for this phenomenon was the Anticlaudianus, 
subtitled “The Good and Perfect Man,” by Alanus de Insulis, a book written 
from 1160 to 1164 in which he describes painted on a mural in the Palace of 
Nature, as examples of individuals of perfected nature, famous figures from 
the classical past (lines 1.119—152).! It appears that this ecphrasis was the very 





1 The figures depicted are Aristotle, Plato, Seneca, Nero, Ajax, Ptolemy, Cicero, Virgil, Hercules, 
Ulysses, the Emperor Titus, King Turnus of the Rutulians, Hippolytus, Venus, Ennius, 
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first example of the “Famous Men” series to be described. The earliest series 
of actual paintings which has been recorded was the Immagini di Uomini in 
the hall of the Castel Nuovo of Robert of Naples dated from the 1330s. These 
were first noted by Lorenzo Ghiberti in his Commentarii and also reported by 
Vasari where he attributes them to Giotto. The ultimate origin of this informa- 
tion appears to be two manuscripts which give the same text of a series of 
fifteen line sonnets: the first, Laurensiana-Redaur. 184 c124A, indicates they 
were added to each figure of the Uomini Famosi for the room of Robert of 
Naples; the second has at its head the note that the sonnets were by Dante 
Alighieri of Florence. The sonnets are in the voices of each of nine archetypes 
from antiquity, Solomon, Samson, Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, Achilles, 
Aeneas, Hector, Hercules and Paris and each image may very well have been 
accompanied by a female counterpart since each sonnet makes a reference 
to the beloved of the hero.? The series may have been the inspiration for 
Boccaccio’s description of painted rooms in Cantos 4-12 of his narrative poem 
Amoroso Visione (revised c. 1365). 

By contrast, those of the Sala Virorum Illustrium in the palace of Francesco 
il Vecchio in Padua,’ finished by about 1379 and illustrating thirty-six larger 
than life-size Roman leaders, were inspired by Petrarch’s De Viris Illustribus. 
The original decoration of this hall was damaged and the whole repainted with 
a complement of fifty figures which still survives but now includes just one of 
the original figures showing Petrarch himself seated at his writing desk. The 
hall is deservedly called the Sala dei Giganti | Hall of the Giants] and is part of 
Padua University. It is the most complete of many similar rooms throughout 
Italy and perhaps gives a better idea than any other of the appearance of the 
lost paintings of the Orsini Palace. 

In addition there is a set of frescos from the fourteenth century in the Papal 
Palace in Avignon painted under the direction of Matteo Giovanetti (c. 1353) 
which incorporates twenty prophets, together with other Old Testament fig- 
ures and one sibyl. The Hall of Lilies in the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence has 
a series of six lifesize figures and these are said to be painted over an even 





Maevius (an Augustan poet) and Paris. See for a modern edition J.J. Sheridan, Alanus (de 
Insulis), Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, 1973. 

2 Thesonnets are reprinted in G. de Blassiis, “Imagini di Uomini Famosi." Napoli Nobilissima 1x, 
(1900), pp. 65-67. See also for discussion of series of famous women, F. Novati, "Un cassone 
nuziale senese e le raffigurazione delle donne illustri nell’ arte italiana dei secoli XIV e XV.” 
Rassegna d'Arte X1, 4 (1911), pp. 61-64. 

3 See T.E. Mommsen, “Petrarch and the Decoration of the Sala Virorum Illustrium in Padua.” 
The Art Bulletin 34 (1952), pp. 91-116. 
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ILLUSTRATION 10 The Sala dei Giganti, Padua. 


earlier series. Yet another is at the Castello della Manta in Piedmont. This was 
completed almost contemporaneously with the Orsini cycles, that is in about 
1420, and depicts nine male “worthies” or Neuf Preux and their female counter- 
parts. Created originally as such by Jean de Longuyon in the early fourteenth 
century for his poem Voeux du Paon | Vows of the Peacock], the worthies com- 
prised Joshua, David and Judas representing the old law, Hector, Alexander and 
Julius Caesar, the new law and Arthur, Charlemagne and Godfrey de Bouillon 
(the conqueror of Jerusalem), Christian law. By tradition these were always 
depicted with their respective coats of arms.* An even more impressive set 
or series of figures is in the Palazzo Trinci in Foligno also dating from the first 
decades of the fifteenth century where there are at least six different cycles of 
hgures including personifications of the seven liberal arts, the seven planets, 
the seven ages of man, eleven heroes from antiquity and a Hall of the Emperors 
or Hall of the Giants, similar to that in Padua, where eighteen great Romans 
were depicted (three are now lost). 





4 See R.S. Loomis, "Verses on the Nine Worthies.” Modern Philology 15, (1917), pp. 211-219 for 
discussion and S.T. Velli, “Scipio’s Wounds.” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes. 
58 (1995), p. 220 nt. 27 for further citations. 
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Significantly, the last quarter of the fourteenth century also saw the appear- 
ance of a series of famous women. Deriving probably from the poem the Livre 
de Léesce by Jehan de Lefevre, the Neuf Preuses, the nine worthy women the 
counterparts of the Neuf Preux, had become sufficiently well-known that they 
were the subject of monumental sculptures in the Chateau de Ferté-Milon and 
the Chateau de Coucy constructed or reconstructed in the last years of the 
fourteenth century by the Duke of Orléans. Unlike their male counterparts 
however the identity of the women initially varied and only later did a triad 
of Jewish, pagan and Christian individuals become fixed. But the tradition of 
the depictions of a series of women was established and the Preuses appeared 
thereafter in texts, weavings and tapestries. Christine de Pizan wrote about 
them in the Livre de la Cité des Dames and Joan of Arc whom we saw described 
as a sibyl was subsequently also referred to as the tenth Preuse. 

This brief list of the decorative images of palaces both imagined and real of 
early Renaissance Italy? shows that the paintings in the Orsini palace in Rome 
were not out of the ordinary and indeed that such an undertaking was almost 
a necessity for any fashionable patron. Not only did the size of the hall and 
the size of the accompanying figures demonstrate the wealth and power of 
such a patron, they also implied that he shared the values, prestige and author- 
ity of the figures who were represented and was on equal terms with them. 
During the dangerous years of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries princely 
rulers needed to make use of all the means at their disposal to emphasize their 
power and resources; the size and number of their palaces and the brilliance of 
their courts was much more than ostentation, it was necessary propaganda.? 
This was no less true for the papacy. In addition to his world-wide spiritual and 
jurisdictional duties, the pope had temporal power over the Papal States 
around Rome and these required the same devotion, oversight and aggressive 
action as any other of the Italian city-states and for these efforts the pope relied 
at least partially on his cardinals and the members of his family.’ It is perhaps 
not a coincidence that the frescoes of the Orsini palaces, both the "Famous 
Men" series which was as extensive as any in Italy and the “Sibyl” series which 
illustrated and symbolized the life of Christ, were to be found in the homes of 





5 See A. Dunlop, Painted Palaces: The Rise of Secular Art in Early Renaissance Italy. Penn State 
UP, 2009 for many additional examples. 

6 The most egregious example of excess although from a different country is that of Henry vir 
of England who had over sixty palaces and castles at the time of his death in 1547. 

7 See J.M. Desilva, “Articulating Work and Family: Lay Papal Relatives in the Papal States, 
1420-1549.” Renaissance Quarterly LXIX, 1. 1 for a discussion of the extensive papal nepotism 
and the necessity for it. 
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an ecclesiastical patron, a prince of the Church. This was particularly the case 
for the Orsini family who with the Colonnas and the Borgias owned large 
areas of the city of Rome and who were continually feuding with each other to 
protect or extend their patrimony exactly in the manner of the other princes 
of Italy. 


The New Canon of Twelve Sibyls 


As I have just noted the Orsinis had two sets of frescoed images; for now we 
will deal with that which portrayed the sibyls and this showed twelve indi- 
viduals rather than the ten sanctioned by Lactantius. The usual explanation 
for the increase to twelve is that a total of twelve conveniently pairs with 
the number of Old Testament prophets. This, however, cannot be a complete 
answer since there are more than twelve such prophets. Traditionally, there 
are four major prophets and twelve minor prophets each of whom has a book 
in the Old Testament? and more than just twelve are depicted in other media 
of the time. The series of engravings of prophets and sibyls by Baccio Baldini 
which I discuss below (p. 131) included twelve sibyls and twenty four *proph- 
ets" although some of these latter are not actual prophets but other promi- 
nent Old Testament figures. The Annunciation plays or Rappresentazione by 
Feo Belcari, also described below, had as participants in the plays a number 
of sibyls and at least twenty four "prophets" and patriarchs. On occasion, 
the twelve Apostles were found paired with the sibyls and in some cases these 
were supplemented by Patriarchs. The Campanile of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
the cathedral of Florence, incorporates statues dating from the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries of patriarchs, prophets and two sibyls, the Tiburtine and 
Erythrean. In the 1490's Pinturicchio depicted twelve sibyls in a room of the 
Borgia Apartments in the Vatican and twelve apostles in an adjoining room.? 
In the glass of the windows of the Cathedral of Auch all four groups, sib- 
yls, apostles, patriarchs and prophets, are depicted together, although these 





8 “Major” is a name which derives from the length of the book rather than the importance of 
the individual. The major prophets are Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Daniel and the minor 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Michah, Hanum, Habacuc, Sophonia, Haggai, Zecharias, 
and Malachai. The book of Lamentations is also traditionally one of the major prophetic 
books. 

9 The image and prophecy of three of the apostles including Judas Iscariot have deteriorated 
to such an extent that they are not now visible. 
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windows were not executed until the early sixteenth century.? Another option 
was for the sibyls to be paired with philosophers; this was the case particu- 
larly in the German tradition and most famously in the cathedral of Ulm with 
the sculptures of Jörg Syrlin from the mid fifteenth century where ten sibyls 
are paired with eight philosophers (see p. 152 below). Another example where 
representatives of many of these groups are shown together is in the late 
fourteenth-century altar piece at one time in the Deutsches Museum in Berlin 
which depicts Mary holding the child Jesus standing in niche but supported by 
the twelve lions of Solomon and surrounded by figures. On an upper level are 
six church fathers including St. Bernard, Gregory the Great and St. Augustine. 
On a lower level are six Virtues and adjoining the Virgin are Virgil, Albumazar 
and two sibyls, the Cumanan and the Samian. The twelve lions symbol- 
ize the twelve apostles and the biblical reference to the throne of Mary and 
Jesus, hereaselsewhere,is Luke1.32:"and the Lord Godshallgiveunto Him | Jesus] 
the throne of his father David" (Av). 

The Orsini sibyl series showed both prophets and sibyls although there 
were only ten prophets or patriarchs since two individuals were repeated. This 
could also be a clue for a banal explanation for the additional two sibyls: sim- 
ply that the camera paramenti of Cardinal Orsini had space for twelve pairs 
of figures, a number which is more easily divisible on to four walls than ten 
pairs of figures. We do not know the position that the cycle began and ended 
on the walls of the camera but it is noticeable that the additional “prophets” in 
the Orsini series, that is, Abraham and Micha, come at the beginning and the 
end of the manuscript descriptions of the series, suggesting some uncertainty 
in the mind of the artist as to how or where to place his figures.'^ We get no 
help from an analysis of the names of the prophets in the cases where they 
accompany the sibyls because usually they are different in each series which 
has them although there may be some overlap in the names. 


10 See Male p. 277. 

11 The left side of the picture has been cut so only five of each row of these figures now 
remain. For a further description of this work see A. Stange, Deutsche Malerei der Gotik, 
Berlin 1931 Vol. 11, p. 128 ff and F. Piper, “Maria als Thron Salomos und ihren Tugenden 
bei der Verkündigung.” Jahrbücher für Kunstwissenschaft. v. 97 where he compares this 
picture to its companions in the Cathedral of Gurk and the Abbey of Bebenhausen. 

12 By contrast, if it is assumed that the room had doors, windows or a fireplace, an irregular 
placement of the images can be justified; see, for instance, Gagliardo p. 24 for a plan of 
the position of the twelve sibyls in the Casa Romei in Ferrara. 
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ILLUSTRATION 11 The Berlin Altar piece. 


We have already seen the suggestion of Settis that in the Lactantius canon 
there are two Greek, two Italian and six “barbarian” sibyls and it was 
therefore appropriate that two European sibyls should be added to round 
out the coverage. But as with the uncertainties which we have seen about 
the name Agrippa, contemporaries also had doubts about the correct name 
for Europa, some calling her Erophylla which we have seen was the per- 
sonal name for one (or possibly several) of the classical sibyls. The Orsini 
manuscripts use these two names almost at random; for instance mss. L 
and T call her Erophylla and mss. Bn, Br2 and A call her Europa. Similarly, ms. 
Padua 201 uses Egiptia for Agrippa but describes her like Europa, that is, juvenis 
et decora. We saw that Agrippa was one of the four named sibyls in Cortina 
which attests to the fact that a sibyl with this name was already common 
knowledge before the date of both the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen and the 
Orsini paintings. The most likely origin for this name therefore is as a varia- 
tion of the Egyptian or Aegiptia. 

We also saw that the Queen of Sheba had a long history of a reputation as a 
sibyl with the name Nichaula but, ironically, she, as the one seer with a biblical 
origin, was not thought worthy to be included in the new canon of twelve sibyls. 
Possibly this omission was due to Nichaula's very lack of classical (or pagan) 
credentials but there was another reason. She may already have been conflated 
with or memorialized by the Persian sibyl, the first sibyl of both the old and 
the new canons. We saw that the personal name of the Persian sibyl was 
Sambethe which supposedly derived from the word Sabbath and thus was a 
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name probably originating early in the Common Era with the Hellenistic/Jewish 
population of Alexandria which observed the Sabbath.'8 In Genesis 10.7, Sheba 
is said to be the son of Raamah and thus great-grandson of Noah giving her 
authentic biblical credentials! and according to Pausanias,!° her name was 
Sabbe which obviously resonates with Saba/Sheba. But Pausanias also says 
that Sabbe's father was said to be Berosus. If this was Berosus the third-century 
Babylonian priest and historian there is obviously a serious problem identity- 
ing Sabe with the Queen who visited Solomon in the tenth century BCE. 

Other named sibyls have been referred to over the millennia. I discussed 
above (p. 54 nt. 12) the twelve sibyls of the Chronicon Pascale. I also referred to 
the Apennine Sibyl but there were others whom can be identified as alterna- 
tive names for the Lactantius ten and there were those who had different ori- 
gins. But why were Agrippa and Europa chosen to augment the canon rather 
than these other possibilities? The Lactantius ten were orthodox and we have 
examined their origin and their continuing tradition throughout the Middle 
Ages. It was certainly impossible for the author or authors of the new canon of 
twelve sibyls to ignore them. For the other two, if they were not corruptions 
of Egyptia and Erophylla, our first criterion must be that their names were 
known at the beginning of the fifteenth century; if they were unknown to con- 
temporary scholars obviously they could not have been chosen. 

We know that two of the ancient writers who refer extensively to the sib- 
yls were Pausanias in his Journey through Greece and Clement of Alexander 
in the Stromateis. The relevant passages are given in Appendices 2 and 3. 
The Editio Princeps of Pausanias' account was printed by the House of Aldus 
in 1516 probably from a manuscript or a copy of it given by Bessarion in 1468 
to the Biblioteca Marciana (cod. Graeca 413). At least two readers testify to 
having read this manuscript in the latter part of the fifteenth century and in 
turn the manuscript was based on an earlier but debased manuscript also from 
Florence now lost which presumably Bessarion had had copied.!6 Whether it 
was available for the committee of scholars at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century is therefore an open question but in any event if they had read it it 
was more likely that it would have alerted them to the probability that many 
of the Lactantius sibyls were duplicated. As for Clement, the Stromateis was 
not printed until 1550 (Victorinus, Florence) although this edition is based 





13 See Cervelli p. 936. 

14 See Kraus passim. 

15 Pausanias 10, 12, 9. 

16 See A. Diller, "The manuscripts of Pausanias" Transactions and Proceedings of the 
American Philological Association, 88, (1957), pp. 169-188. 
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on an eleventh-century manuscript which still exists in Florence in the 
Laurentian Library as Plut. 5.3 (L).!” Clement gives the names of another seven 
sibyls, Colophonian, Taraxandrian, Macetian, Egyptian, Italian, Thessalian and 
Thesprotian. The Orsini committee could have read this but it seems unlikely 
that they did so since they did not choose any of these for the two additional 
names of their series. Also we saw that Aelian refers to a Sardisian sibyl in his 
Varia Historia and there were many early manuscripts of this work which may 
have been available and these are listed by Dilts.'* However the latter only 
attempts to date a few of them and none of the ones he does date are from the 
fourteenth century or earlier. So it is impossible even to speculate whether or 
not they were available to the Orsini scholars although, since we have the text 
today and it was written two thousand years ago, we can assume some version 
must have been passed down through the years of the trecento. 

The choice of the European and Agrippan sibyl to make up the twelve sibyls 
of the fifteenth century therefore remains a mystery. The European might be 
explained away on the grounds that it was a copying error from the Egyptian 
but the naming of Agrippa in the Cortina fresco just pushes back the problem 
of her origins to an even earlier date. 


The Camera Paramenti 


The Orsini sibyl series consisted of twelve sibyls, twelve prophets (Isaiah and 
Micheas [Micha] are repeated so there are ten separate individuals) and the 
Patriarch Abraham. It is said to have been in the Camera Paramenti although 
it is not wholly certain in which of the several Orsini palaces in Rome this 
room was to be found but in any event the paintings themselves have not 
survived and are only attested by descriptions in a number of manuscripts 
which nevertheless enable us to visualize the complete series.? This set of 
sibyls has been sometimes been conflated with the other series of Orsini 





17 The letter L for Laurentiana is used to indicate the manuscript in the critical editions of 
Clements text. 

18 See M.R. Dilts, "The Manuscript Tradition of Aelian's Varia Historia and Heraclides’ 
Politiae.” Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association, 96, (1965), 
pP. 57772. 

19 The Orsini manuscripts are listed on p. 94. In the present work I distinguish between the 
manuscripts describing the paintings of the Camera Paramenti which I call the Orsini 
manuscripts and the subsequent sibyl series of the fifteenth century in different media 
derived from the Orsini paintings which I refer to as the Orsini series. 
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frescos, the Uomini Famosi, Famous Men, from approximately the same date, 
painted or frescoed on the walls of the so-called Sala de Teatri also in an Orsini 
palace in Rome which this time can be identified for certain as the palace on 
Monte Giordano. The site of this latter palace on a small hill on the east bank of 
the Tiber had been in the family since 1286 and had taken the name Giordano 
in 1341. It has been assumed by many commentators that both picture cycles 
were commissioned by Cardinal Giordano Orsini, the most prominent mem- 
ber of the Orsini family in the early fifteenth century, who occupied the palace 
on Monte Giordano from 1430 to 1434 although he only obtained legal title to it 
in 1433.7? However when it comes to dating the cycles it should be noted that 
none of the manuscripts attesting to either cycle says that he commissioned 
them, only that they were in his palace.?! Thus, for the sibyls, mss. L and T state: 


Sequuntur sibille sicut descripte sunt Rome in camera cardinalis de 
Ursinis. 


There follow the sibyls just as they are described in the room of the 
Cardinal Orsini in Rome. 


And similarly in mss. O: 


...in camera pavimenti ipsius d. card. mirifico opere depicte sunt 12 
Sibille que sic dicunt de adventu Chriti. . . .22 


12 sibyls are depicted in a wonderful work in the camera pavimenti (sic) 
of the lord Cardinal himself who thus speak of the coming of Christ. 


Ms. M also follows the precise wording of this extract from the ms. of Olomouc 
except pavimenti is written parementi. 





20 See R.L. Mode, The Monte Giordano Famous Men Cycle of Cardinal Giordano Orsini and the 
Uomini Famosi tradition in fifteenth century Italian art. Diss. Ann Arbor, 1970. p. 30, nt. 41. 

21 A. Rohr, Berthold Furtmeyer und Regensburger Buchmalerei de 15. Jahrhunderts. Diss. 
Bonn: 1967, p. 120 dates the frescoes to 1424. 

22 Pavimenti here is assumed to be a copyist's error for paramenti. In Latin pavimenti means 
floor and camera means roof. However in Italian camera means room and paramenti 
clothing or vestments and there is no doubt that this latter is the name of the room just 
as the “Famous Men’ cycle is said to have been in the Sala de Teatri or the Theater Hall of 
the Monte Giordano palace. 
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As for the “Famous Men,” ms. W states similarly that the paintings are in the 
Cardinal’s palace:?? 


In pallacio Rome domini Cardinalis de Ursinis subscripte etates depicte 
sunt. 


In the palace of the Lord Cardinal of Ursini in Rome there are depicted 
with their ages written beneath. .. .24 


Simpson suggests that the Sibyls were located in a different Orsini palace in 
Rome, that in the Via Papale, but his indirect citation for this is the letter from 
Bracciolini quoted below which does not give the location although it does 
say that Orsini had them painted. However, we can note that this letter was 
written, no doubt from memory, twenty-five or more years after the fresco 
was painted.?° 

The “Famous Men” cycle, most likely by Masolino;?? at one time a collabora- 
tor of his younger and more celebrated colleague Masaccio, was an immense 
work consisting of 335 almost life-size figures?” which, according to the manu- 
script descriptions of this cycle,?° is signed 1432 as is a miniature copy of the 
paintings made by Leonardo da Besozzo?? although there are discrepancies 
with the dating of this latter that remain unexplained. For instance, one of 
the cityscapes depicted in this copy of the fresco shows a recognizable image 





23 Ms. W contains descriptions of both the “Famous Men" and the “Sibyl” series. 

24 | See WA. Simpson, "Cardinal Giordano Orsini (+1438) as a Prince of the Church and 
a Patron of the Arts." Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes. 29 (1966), p. 138. 

25 Simpson cites E. Kónig's biography Kardinal Giordano Orsini (11438) Freiburg, 1906 p. 80. 
Kónig in turn cites Pastor, Geschichtes der Papste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters 1886 1 
p. 269 which cites the letter of Poggio. 

26 See R.L. Mode, “Masolino, Ucello and the Orsini Uomini Famosi" The Burlington 
Magazine n4, 831 (June 1972), pp. 369-378 for a discussion of the cycle and of the attribu- 
tion to Masolino. 

27  ltis known that they were life size because a doorway is depicted in the Besozzo copy of 
the series which thus demonstrates the scale of the figures. 

28 See Simpson pp. 135-159 where he provides the text of two manuscripts which describe 
the Uomini Famosi, one dated 1463 and another from 1510, the latter confirming that the 
cycle was finished in 1432. 

29 The copy by Besozzo is or was in the Crespi Collection of Milan. Other copies of some of 
the figures in the fresco also exist taken either directly or from Besozzo. They are detailed 
in Mode (1972), p. 370 notes 12-14. See also R.W. Scheller, "Uomini Famosi.” Bulletin van het 
Rijksmuseum x. (1962): pp. 56-67 and H. Brockhaus, "Leonardo da Bisuccio.” Studien zur 
Kunstgeschichte für A. Springer. 1885, pp. 42—64 for further discussion. 
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ILLUSTRATION 12 The Image of Troy by Leonardo da Besozzo. 


of Brunelleschi’s dome of the new Florence cathedral, Santa Maria del Fiori, 
together with its lantern, but the dome was not completed until 1436 and the 
lantern not until 1461.?? It is possible that Masolino could have seen the models 
for the construction of the cathedral which are still extant and preserved in 
the cathedral museum but one of the surviving models does not have a lantern 
and the other has a lantern with a different design. Possibly Masolino made use 
of the model but added the lantern from his own imagination since the lantern 
in the painting is wholly out of proportion to the dome as constructed.?! 
Cardinal Orsini was a patron of the arts, he travelled widely in Europe on 
behalf of the Church and he was a collector of antiquities and books. He left 
Rome in 1434, driven out by rioting, settled in Florence where he lived with 
the Medici and died in 1438. The assumption has been that the sibyl frescos 
were also painted during the period 1430 to 1434, but whatever the exact date 
of either set, neither has survived. If the sibyls were in the Monte Giordano 





30 Colvin points out (M. Finiguerra, Florentine Picture Chronicle being a series of ninetynine 
drawings representing scenes and personages of ancient history, sacred and profane, ed. 
S. Colvin, London: 1898. p. 11) that despite many hints of its Florentine origins in the 
Florentine Picture Chronicle (whch is dated about mid-fifteenth century) there is also no 
depiction or reference to the Brunelleschi dome. 

31 Brockhaus also draws attention to the view of Rome in the fresco which includes the 
Pantheon closely surrounded by buildings. He points out that certain buildings adjoining 
the Pantheon were demolished in 1442 but in my view it is difficult if not impossible to tell 
from the Besozzo image whether any of the buildings round the Pantheon are accurately 
represented. 
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palace it can be assumed that they were destroyed when the palace was invaded 
in the 1480s by a mob instigated by the Colonna, a rival Roman family. The 
palace in Via Papale was left in Orsini’s will to St. Peters Basilica and although 
the palace buildings still exist in a much altered form there is now no trace 
of the frescos. 

A number of commentators have wrongly equated the "Sibyls" and the 
"Famous Men” cycles?? but they were not the same. There are only two sibyls, 
the Erythrean and the Samian (named Erophila), in the "Famous Men" and, 
according to the Orsini manuscripts, the "Sibyl" cycle had the full complement 
of twelve sibyls. The Erythrean sibyl in the "Famous Men" holds a sword in 
one hand and in the other a scroll with her prophecy, the Judicii signum or the 
Sibylline Acrostic. She has no starry globe beneath her feet as she does in 
the "Sibyl" cycle. Erofila, the second sibyl in "Famous Men," has the proph- 
ecy given by the Samian Sibyl in the Orsini series. According to Pausanias,?? 
Erophila means “lover of Hera" and was the personal name (as opposed to the 
place of origin) of the sibyl. We saw above that the explanation for this may 
well be that the same sibyl visited a number of different locations and the 
place names were subsequently adopted to identify her more precisely. 

A further distinction between the two is that, unlike the “Sibyl cycle,” the 
names of and the inspiration for the "Famous Men" are all taken from the 
same text, the Speculum Historiale by Vincent of Beauvais from which 326 of 
the 329 individuals in the fresco who had lived up to that date are identifiable. 
The other three are most likely misreadings of the names of other individuals 
in the Speculum.?^ In the entry for the sibyls in his Speculum, Vincent repeats 
the extracts from St. Augustine and Isidore of Seville noted above which enu- 
merate the ten Varronian sibyls. One unusual feature of the two sibyls por- 
trayed in the “Famous Men’ is that although all the names in that cycle come 
from the Speculum, in that work Vincent mentions specifically only one sibyl. 
He writes, in the words already quoted: "Sibylla Erithrea nomine Erophila in 
Babilonia orta." [The Erythrean Sibyl by name Erophila was born in Babylon]. 
It seems that the patron of the "Famous Men" misread his source and ordered 
two sibyls in error. 





32 For example, Freund, Bartsch (“Le peintre graveur" Illustrated Bartsch. New York, 1978— 
Vol. 24 relying on Mode (1972) who does not mention the sibyl cycle), G. Capriotti (Santa 
Maria in Pantano La Chiesa delle Sibille. Lamusa, 2011) and C. Gilbert (Michelangelo: on 
and off the Sistine ceiling/Selected essays by Creighton Gilbert) New York: Braziller, 1994. 

33 Description of Greece 10.12. 


34 See Velli p. 219. 
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For the origin or origins of the Orsini sibyl cycle and for their prophecies and 
iconography we can start with the remark in a letter from Poggio Bracciolini 
to Roberto Valturio dated 1454. Valturio was in charge of the decoration of 
the Tempio Malatestiano in Rimini, the renovation and reconstruction of 
which was under the patronage of the ruler of Rimini, Sigismondo Malatesta, 
a wealthy and successful condottiero; the purpose of the Tempio was to com- 
memorate him and his third wife, the “divine” Isotta. Valturio had written to 
Poggio asking for information on the sibyls, representations of which he wished 
to incorporate in the decoration of the Tempio. Valturio’s letter to Bracciolini 
does not survive but the reply does:°° 


De Sibyllis quod petis, non est mihi nunc otium talia exquirendi; sed 
quod re nequeo, consilio aduivabo. Bone memorie cardinalis de Ursinis, 
qui tempore Eugenii defunctus est in aula palatiii sui, que “paramenti 
camera" appellatur, Sybillas omnes summa cum diligentia pingi fecit cum 
inscriptione eorum, que suis temporibus queque de Christo predixit. 
Quare scribas Roman licet, ut et formam picture et nomina Sybillarum et 
epigrammata notentur ab homine erudite, tibique mittantur. Nam nullo 
in loco reperies quod queries exquisitius et simul effigies molestum 
laborem. Non enim parva cura hec res aut nunc confici posset, aut tunc 
confecta est, aut summa cum doctissimorum virorum diligentia. 


I do not now have the leisure to seek out the things you are inquiring 
about; but where I can, I will help you with some advice. Cardinal Orsini 
of good memory, who died in the time of Pope Eugenius, had all the sibyls 
carefully painted in the hall of his palace called the "camera paramenti" 
together with inscriptions which foretold the life of Christ. For that rea- 
son, you should write to Rome so that some scholar can set down the 
form of the painting and the names and epigrams of the sibyls and send 
them to you. For nowhere will you find anything better for what you are 
looking for and at the same time you will save yourself a pile of work. For 
nowadays such a thing could not otherwise be done with such small 
effort nor even as such when it was done at the time with the great dili- 
gence of the most learned men. 


Poggio Bracciolini was a papal secretary, from his early days he had been a 
friend of Cardinal Orsini, he had the reputation of being the most succesful 





35 For the full letter, see S.T. Bracciolini, Lettere. Ed. H. Harth. Florence, 1987, Vol. 111, 
pp. 280-282. 
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hunter of ancient books of his time and he was instrumental in acquiring for 
Orsini some of the most valuable books in the latter’s library.?? We can accept 
therefore that he must have been familiar with Orsini’s camera paramenti?” 
but it is odd that apart from this letter neither Poggio nor any of Orsini's many 
humanist friends such as Ambrogio Traversari, Niccoló Niccoli and others 
make any further reference to the “Famous Men” series in their works.?? It is 
however twice mentioned briefly in Vasari’? and also by Giovanni Rucellai 
when he visited Rome for the Jubilee of 1450. He describes the series as in a 
"most beautiful room decorated with well executed figures."^? 

For our purposes the most interesting remark in Poggio's letter is that the 
material on the sibyls, that is their appearance and their epigrams, was assem- 
bled for the Orsini paintings with, as he says, great diligence by most learned 
men. We infer therefore that the iconography, the attributes and prophecies of 
the Orsini sibyls were not just invented for the occasion nor were they derived 
from just one source like the "Famous Men" but indeed were gathered together 
by a committee of scholars appointed for the purpose?! and thus most likely 
the sources had a complex origin. As it turned out Valturio may indeed have 
obtained a description of the sibyls in the Orsini Palace but he largely ignored 
it, preferring instead that only the ten sibyls from the original Lactantius canon 
should be represented in the Tempio at Rimini and these in a style more appro- 
priate to their classical origins and with the prophecies of Lactantius rather 





36 See S. Greenblatt, The Swerve: How the World Became Modern, New York: W.W. Norton, 
2012 for an engaging description of Bracciolini's travels and book-hunting techniques. 
However the historical context of Greenblatt's book has been criticized. 

37 The camera paramenti or dressing room was just that. Many noble houses in Europe 
had such a room. There was one in the Vatican close to the Borgia apartments (but not 
now open to the public) where the Pope and Cardinals would put on their vestments 
before entering St. Peters or the Sistine Chapel. See F. Ehrle, Gli affreschi del Pinturicchio 
nell'appartamento borgia del Palazzo Apostolico Vaticano, Rome: Danesi, 1897. 

38 See Simpson p. 140 nt. 22. 

39 However Vasari contradicts himself: in one place he attributes the paintings to Masolino 
and in the other to Giottino. 

40 — G.Rucellai, I Giubileo del 1450 cited in Simpson p. 137 nt. 5. He also says that the windows 
of this room were made of alabaster, that is, presumably they were translucent. 

41 That this was not unusual in such circumstances is evidenced by a similar committee 
of “writers, historians, hieroglyphic experts, poets, theologians,” established to supervise 
a cycle of frescoes executed in the 1490s in the Benedictine convent of Santa Giustina 
in Padua. See Cavacius, Historiarum coenobii S. Justinae Patavinae libri VI. Venice, 1606. 
f. 274 cited by K. Giehlow, “Die Hieroglyphenkunde des Humanismus in der Allegorie der 
Renaissance.’ Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen der allerhóchsten Kaiserhauses. 


XXXII, 1, Vienna, p. 71. 
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than those of the new canon of Orsini.*? We shall examine the sibyls of Rimini 
later but for now we continue with the Orsini sibyls. Since the originals no lon- 
ger exist we have to rely on the descriptions given by contemporary observers. 
Fortunately there are many surviving manuscripts containing these descrip- 
tions which themselves testify to the contemporary fascination with the new 
canon and also give us clues as to the origins of many aspects of it. 





42 See the description below (p. 149) of the Malatestiano sibyls and S. Kokole, Agustino di 
Duccio in the Tempio Malatestiano. diss. Johns Hopkins University Press, 1997, ch. 5, who 
shows that the sibyls in the Tempio (dating from 1455-1456) can be identified from the 
Orsini descriptions by their form i.e. their dress and appearance rather than by their 
prophecies and attributes (in any event the latter in most cases are missing). Freund 
pp. 27ff. also describes the Malatestiano sibyls. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Manuscripts of the Orsini Series 


In addition to Poggio’s 1454 letter, there are many surviving fifteenth-century 
manuscripts which specifically describe the Orsini sibyls and their prophecies. 
Each manuscript falls into one of four different groups and each group has 
up to four different elements. Group 1 (mss. L, T, Bn, Br2, and A), with four 
elements has an introductory paragraph for the whole series, a separate intro- 
duction for each sibyl including the description of her dress and attributes, 
a quotation from Varro/Lactantius in respect of that sibyl (for the first ten 
sibyls) and finally the prophecy itself. Group 2 (mss. An, Pai and F) has the 
description of each sibyl, the Lactantius quotation and the prophecy and 
Group 3 (mss. Bei, Be2, V, R, EU and O) contains just the quotations and the 
prophecy. Group 4 (mss. C, Ar2, M, W and Paz) has just the prophecy. The attri- 
butes of the sibyls are discussed in Chapter 9 below and the individual prophe- 
cies of each of the twelve sibyls are collated and examined in Appendix 1. In 
this Chapter, I focus on the introductory material which is common to Group 1 
to examine if anything can be deduced from this about the origins of the Orsini 
paintings and the prophecies of these sibyls. Three of the manuscripts, Zw, 
R and V appear to be contemporaneous or earlier than the putative date of the 
Orsini paintings and appear not to be derived from Orsini but from an earlier 
common ancestor. Zw in particular is unique and has unusual features which 
I describe in a separate section below. 

Of the Type 1 manuscripts it is likely that L and T are the oldest since they 
and only they also contain the references to the prophets who accompany the 
sibyls. Ms. Br2 contains the imprint or mark of the Bollandistes of Tongerloo 
suggesting again that Tongerloo (the source of ms. T) was the origin of a line 
of these manuscripts. The following is the title and opening paragraph of the 
introduction in Group 1 manuscripts taken from ms. Bri. 


Prophetie x11 sibillarum de incarnatione Christi. Que cecinere deum de 
virgine matre futurum. Hic sunt diverse non una etate sibille. Sequuntur 
sibille sicut depicte sunt in camera reverendissimi domini cardinalis de 
Ursinis cum earum desciptionibus et prophetiis ac certis bonis additioni- 
bus de eisdem quae non sunt in dicta camera, sed sicut scripte sunt iuxta 
sex earundem sibillis sub brevibus retro chorum ecclesie Coloniensis ad 
longum pro meliori. Prima sibilla sedet in throno, ac etiam subsequentes, 
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ILLUSTRATION 13 





The opening lines of the Orsini Tongerloo manuscript. 


diversimode tamen, quod fieri debet secundum vountatem pictoris. 
Itaque tam facies quam vestes et earum throne sint diversi. 


12 Prophecies of the sibyls on the incarnation of Christ. 

And to prophesy of a future god from a virgin mother 

Here are different sibyls not of one age. 

There follow the sibyls as they are depicted in Rome in the room of the 
very reverend cardinal Lord of Orsini with their descriptions and prophe- 
cies, and certain good additions for the same that are not found in the 
said room but are the text of six of the same sibyls as they are found in 
brief in the back of the choir of the church in Cologne? and here are 
described at length for better understanding. 

The first sibyl sits on a throne and the others, although in different 
ways, must be done according to the wishes of the painter. Thus their 
faces as well as their clothes and thrones should be different. 





1 In Br the word Alemano is substituted for Colonie which appears in L and T. 
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This text already gives us indications that there were predecessors to the Orsini 
series. First is the odd fact that in the manuscripts and presumably in the paint- 
ings themselves each sibyl is given a precise age; for instance, the Libyan is said 
to be twenty-four years old and the Erythrean fifty. This unusual and unlikely 
description must derive from the phrase in the introductory distich above that 
the sibyls are “non una etate," [not of one age]. But these precise ages stated 
in the manuscripts must be a misinterpretation of the distich by the artist 
himself since the word "etate" was certainly intended to mean date or era and 
to refer to the historical "age" in which they lived. We do not know the exact 
dates of the sibyls and the only clue to their relative ages in this sense might 
be the order of the sibyls attested by Varro/Lactantius. This interpretation of 
the word "etate" is supported by a similar heading to a description of the Orsini 
"Famous Men" series which also appears in Ms. W as we saw above: "In the 
palace in Rome of the Lord Cardinal of Orsini with their ages [etates| written 
below there are described" and the series of “Famous Men" follows. Indeed as 
is shown in the Besozzo painting (fig. 14) each of the figures has a date beneath 
it and the whole series is divided into the orthodox six ages of human his- 
tory introduced by a cartolino incorporating the word "Aetas." A similar divi- 
sion with similar cartolini is made in the Florentine Picture Chronicle dated 
about 1460? reflecting the six ages of man which was the standard division of 
world history according to ecclesiastical tradition, a division which had been 
validated by St. Augustine? and was based in part on Matthew 1.17, the present 
"age, the Christian era or the aera sub gratia, being the sixth. The next and 
final age, the seventh, was the world to come. We can imagine that the artist 
of the paintings of the Camera Paramenti, being uncertain as to the meaning of 
these instructions that the sibyls should not be depicted “of the same age" or 
not knowing the dates of each sibyl, decided to indicate the personal ages of 
each of them which we now see. In either case, it suggests that the individual 
or individuals who issued the instructions to the artist knew that there was an 
earlier document or possibly an earlier tradition that such series or chronicles 
of historical persons should show the "aetas" of the individuals concerned. 

Next we have the reference in the introductory paragraph to the texts from 
the Cologne church: 


2 See the copy of the Chronicle at http://www.chronologia.org/en/old_books/florentine_ 
chronicle.html. 
3 Inthe De Catechizandis Rudibus, ch. 22. 
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ILLUSTRATION 14 The Aetas of the Uomini Famosi by Besozzo. 





and certain good additions for the same that are not found in the said 
room but are the text of six of the same sibyls as they are found in brief in 
the back of the choir of the church in Cologne. 


Presumably these are the additions from the Vaticinium Sibillae Eritheae which 
appear in manuscripts Bri and in L and T. However the only additions to the 
manuscripts appear to be the acrostic, that is the Judicii Signum which is 
added to the entry on the Erythrean sibyl, and the extract from the Vaticinium 
which is added to the Samian sibyl so it is unclear what is being proposed 
here. Neither is it known which of the Cologne churches are referred to; it has 
been suggested that it was the Cathedral but these additional sibyls have not 
so far been located and we must now assume that they and their associated 
texts have been lost.* Nevertheless, the reference makes clear that the Cologne 
sibyls were well-known to the author or authors describing the Orsini paintings 
and that the series, even though only of six sibyls, belonged to a substantially 
earlier date. It would have take time to create the images and their associated 
texts, for their whereabouts to have become widely known, for them to have 
been copied and for the copies to have been taken to Rome, a process that 


4 Inms.Bn the word "Alemanno" [in Germany], has been substituted for "Colonie" which may 
indicate that the author of this manuscript was already uncertain about the location of these 


images. 
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could have taken several years. At the end of each of these three manuscripts 
(L, T and Bn) there is also a lengthy, multipage essay on the sibyls in general 
but it is not associated with any one of the sibyls in particular. 

The final sentence of this general introduction reads: 


The first sibyl sits on a throne and the others, although in different ways, 
must be done according to the wishes of the painter. Thus their faces as 
well as their clothes and thrones should be different. 


This would seem to have been derived from the actual instructions to the artist 
from which the paintings were to be copied. 

Thus we have already in this introductory paragraph an agglomeration from 
several sources: a distich which appears to have been taken from an earlier 
text, a remark that certain of the texts or prophecies in the paintings derived 
from a remote location (Cologne or Germany) and thus originated much ear- 
lier, and then what appears to be the instructions to the artist. The reference to 
a throne for each sibyl is also noteworthy. It had become traditional to depict 
the Virgin Mary seated on a throne. There were many, many such images of the 
Madonna and Child from the previous two centuries including that by Giotto, 
the Ognisanti Madonna from c. 1310 now in the Uffizi, the approximately con- 
temporaneous Madonna and Child on a Throne by Duccio, and several simi- 
lar later depictions by Van Ecyk from the 1430s, the Lucca Madonna, the Ince 
Hall Madonna and the Madonna at the Fountain. These in turn derived from 
the so-called sedes sapientes or thrones of wisdom, wooden statuettes depict- 
ing the seated Virgin and Child from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of 
which numerous examples can be found particularly in France. Amongst the 
most fantastically decorated of the fifteenth-century thrones are those for 
the series of Muses designed by Guarino Guarini and originally painted for the 
Studiolo of Belfiore near Ferrara but now dispersed.? Clearly this tradition gave 


5 Photographs of many of these can be seen on the website: vialucis.photoshelter.com/gallery/ 
Vierges-Romanes/GooooadPDzeviOjU/. 

6 SeeS.J. Campbell, “‘Sic in Amore Furens’: Painting as Poetic Theory in the Early Renaissance.’ 
I Tatti Studies in the Italian Renaissance Vol. 6 (1995), University of Chicago Press, pp. 145-168 
and Cosme Tura of Ferrara: Style, Politics, and the Renaissance City, 1450-1495. Yale University 
Press, 1997. The paintings in the Studiolo were painted by different painters including Cosmé 
Tura. Campbell shows how the final version of these paintings differed significantly from 
Guarinos original concept. Guarino says, for instance, that Calliope should be depicted with 
three heads since she represents men, heroes and gods. 
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the artist of the Orsini series his inspiration for thrones and the feature was 
copied in those sibyl series which followed including the St. Gall blockbook, 
the Romuleon, the Baldini prints and the Books of Hours which in turn were 
based on the St. Gall. The elaborate thrones of the sibyls showed through their 
similarity and resonance with the traditional throne of Mary the improved 
status now assigned to the sibyls in Christian thought and their identity with 
the Virgin. 

Following this introduction, as the manuscripts continue with the descrip- 
tions of the individual sibyls they become even more fragmented and difficult 
to interpret since these descriptions must have been taken from the actual pic- 
tures after they had already been painted. The descriptions are in two parts of 
which the first gives the number of the sibyl in the order which she appears in 
the manuscript, then the second gives her age and a description of her dress 
and attribute (if any) and finally names her and gives her prophecy. As a fur- 
ther complication, there are two separate versions of the descriptions of the 
dresses which suggests that not only were there two separate authors but both 
saw the paintings and gave a description of them in their own words. As an 
example the following are the two descriptions of the third sibyl, the Delphic 
(the first, the Persian, is a special case which I refer to later): 


(in mss. L and T) 
Tercia Sibilla Juvenis annorum xx vestate serico panno damasceno in 
dextra manu tenet cornu bucinatorium aureum et in leva scriptum 


The Third Sibyl, young, 20 years old; clothed in damascene silk cloth and 
in her right hand she holds a golden trumpet and in her left she holds a 
text which says: (the prophecy follows). 


(in mss. A and Br2) 
Vestita veste nigra, et capillis cicumligatis capitis. In manu cornu tenens 
et iuvenis, dicit sic: 


she is clothed in a black dress with her hair bound around her head; she 
holds a horn and is young, and says this: (the prophecy follows) 


It is also obvious that both authors were familiar with the text of the Ordo 
Prophetarum, |the Procession of the Prophets], the late medieval liturgical per- 
formance which foreshadows the Sacre Rappresentazioni of Feo Belcari and 
his sibyls. In the Ordo, directions are given as to the costumes of some of the 
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ILLUSTRATION 15 The Muse Calliope from Belfiore by Cosme Tura. 
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participants who include prophets, other Old Testament figures, Virgil and one 
sibyl, the Erythrean.’ These can usefully be compared with the descriptions of 
the costumes in the Orsini manuscripts. 


Thus the Ordo: 


Ysaias, Barbatus, Dalmatica Indutus, Stola Rubea Per Medium Verticis 
Ante et Retro dependens. 


Isaiah, bearded, wearing a dalmatic with a red stole hanging down front 
and back. 


Moyses, Cum Dalmatica, Barbatus, Tabulas Legis Ferens 

Moses, with a dalmatic, bearded, carrying the tables of the law. 

Virgilius, Cum Cornu et Calamo Edera Coronatus, Scriptorium Tenens 
Virgil, with a horn and reed, crowned with ivy, holding a writing tablet. 
Sibilla, Veste Feminea, Decapillata, Edera Coronata, Insanienti Simillima 


A sibyl in a female costume, unkempt hair, crowned with ivy, imitating 
madness.? 


And Orsini: 


Delphica, Vestita veste nigra et capillis circumligatis capiti; in manu 
cornu tenens et iuvenis. 


Delphic, wearing a black dress and with hair bound around her head; 
holding a horn in her hand and young. 


Agrippa, romano more induto, colobium habens de veluto rubeo et 
tenens scriptum. 





7 See K. Young, "Ordo Prophetarum." Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters. 
Transactions; 20 (1922), p. 40 https://archive.org/details/ordoprophetarumooyoun (1/15/2015). 
8 The traditional sign of a heathen woman was that she wore and prayed with her hair uncov- 


ered; see 1 Corinthians n.5. 
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Agrippa, clothed in the Roman style, with a short tunic of red velvet and 
holding a scroll. 


After the descriptions of the dresses and attributes, in all manuscripts of Group 
1 of the Orsini manuscripts there follows a second part which generally copies 
Lactantius, for instance: 


Sibylla Delphica que ante Troyana bella vaticinata est, de qua Crisippus 
et Ovidius Naso, in arte poetica promptissimus, ayunt: 


The Delphic sibyl who prophesied before the Trojan war, about whom 
Crysippus and Ovidius Naso in the Art of Poetry vigorously said: 


Then follows the new prophecy, one which was probably researched and 
authorised by the Orsini scholarly committee. Thus the first part of the text in 
each case, that is the description, must have been written by the manuscript 
author and the remainder, the sibyl’s name, the reference to Crysippus and 
Ovid and the prophecy, was copied from the accompanying scroll in the fresco. 
Otherwise it might be expected that the name of the sibyl would be given first 
but this was unnecessary since the name appeared in the painting, no doubt 
on the scroll which accompanied the sibyl. All the illustrated versions of the 
sibyl series, Baldini, the three editions by de Barberis which I review below 
(although in some instances of Barberisi the scrolls are blank) and the St. Gall, 
have two sets of prophecies either on the accompanying scroll or inscribed 
at the top of the illustration. For comparison and illustration we can also 
look at the 1481 miniature of the sibyls by Berthold Furtmeyer in which the 
name of each sibyl is in the painting, some in the background next to each 
figure and others on their accompanying scroll.? 

According to the description of the sibyl's dress and appearance, there are 
therefore two sets of Group 1 of the Orsini manuscripts: in the first set L, T 
and Bri which I have labelled in Table 1 as Type 1a and in the second Br2 and A 
which is Type 1b. The initial manuscripts of each of the two sets were therefore 
written by separate authors who had seen the paintings but described them 
in different words—two descriptions of a person's appearance and dress are 
never likely to be identical. But the use of the same introductory paragraph 





9 Berthold Furtmeyer, one of the foremost miniaturists of the time, completed two illumina- 
tions of the sibyls who display the Orsini prophecies on accompanying scrolls. Both are in 
the Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek: clm 8010a fol. 1v and clm 15709 32v. For more on 
Furtmeyer see Rohr. 
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ILLUSTRATION 16 The Miniature of the Sibyls by Berthold Furtmeyer. 
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in both sets suggests that both authors had this introductory text in front of 
them when they began their task. It is suggested in Hélin (p. 358) and Dempsey 
(2012: p. 210) that these two sets represent two lines of manuscripts the first 
from northern Europe and the second from Italy. The dates of the manuscripts 
where they are known are indicated in the Table although Hélin also suggests 
that it is difficult if not impossible to establish definitively the lines of the 
two traditions. Ms. M is dated by Promis to 1490 so the author of that manu- 
script must have relied on earlier versions such as the de Barberis rather than 
vice versa. 

Comparison of the manuscripts thus suggests that the primary authors 
worked from a document which may have been the actual instruction to the 
artist and that they had not only seen the paintings but were aware that 
the prophecies ascribed to the sibyls were derived from earlier times. This 
is confirmed by the suggestion in Poggio’s letter that these prophecies were 
assembled by a committee of scholars and also by textual considerations from 
the individual prophecies which I examine in detail in Appendix 1. In addi- 
tion I now give further evidence from the manuscript descriptions themselves 
which indicates that there were earlier texts and/or traditions upon which the 
scholarly committee drew. 

The first comes from the description of the Persian sibyl in the Orsini 
manuscripts: 


And thus the first sibyl is depicted, thirty years old, in a golden dress, hav- 
ing under her foot a serpent but because it was in the Orsini house a bear 
was placed under her foot; 


This reference to a bear (Latin = ursus: the badge of the Orsinis) as the beast 
upon which the Sibyl trampled!? in place of a serpent which all the subse- 
quent cycles depict is particularly revealing since the manuscript authors were 
apparently aware that at the date of the Orsini paintings the orthodox depic- 
tion of the Persian sibyl was to show her trampling a snake or serpent and not 
a bear. This orthodox iconology was thus common knowledge before the date 
of the Orsini paintings." 

Another pointer from the prophecy of the Persian sibyl is the reference to 
her feet being the saving of mankind [et pedes eius in valitudine hominum |. 





10 Inthe prophecy *conculaberis"—you will trample on. 

11 A medallion belonging to the Duc de Berry and dating from 1402 shows a female figure, 
presumably a sibyl, with a snake beneath her feet which suggests again that the trope was 
well-established by the early fifteenth century. 
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ILLUSTRATION 17 The Persian Sibyl from ms. Arsenal 243. 


I examine this extract in more detail below in the entry for the Persian sibyl 
in Appendix 1 where we see that the authors of some of the series recognized 
that this was not an appropriate metaphor and glossed it as best they could. 
For instance, Belcari and Baldini use the phrase: "the feet of one born of her 
will have the strength to sustain any burden.” This suggests that these authors 
realised that the original was defective and attempted to put a more credible 
interpretation on it. Thus this original must itself have been a copying error of a 
still earlier text. We shall see when comparing the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen 
with the Orsini texts both for the Persian sibyl and others in the series 
that there is also evidence that the former manuscript was based on an earlier 
Latin text. 

Another anomaly in the Orsini series is found in the prophecy of the 
Cimmerian sibyl. As we shall see in the entry on this sibyl in Appendix 1 below, 
this prophecy is based on the predictions of Albumazar, a ninth-century 
Arabic astrologer. However, one of the fifteenth-century sibylline texts, that 
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of Belcari dated after Orsini, refers to “a star leading the wise men,” a phrase of 
Albumazar of which is there is no mention in the Orsini prophecy: 


Sopra vittoriale la santa istella/E sara vicitato da choloro/Che gli offer- 
ranno incienso mira e oro 


And above triumphant the holy star/And he will be visited by those/Who 
offer him frankincense, mrryh and gold. 


It is possible though rather unlikely that Belcari got the inspiration for just 
this one addition to his sibylline verses directly from the original source, 
Albumazar’s Introductorium Maius translated by John of Spain and Hermann of 
Carinthia at the beginning of the twelfth century. But since the remainder 
of Belcari’s text largely (though not wholly) reproduces the Orsini series, it 
is more likely that Belcari also was working from a common source which 
predated Orsini. 


The Early Manuscripts: Zwolf Sibyllen Weissagungen 


The Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen, |the Prophecies of the Twelve Sibyls], is a 
version of the literary tradition of the SibyllenWeissagung which as we saw 
above was a popular German poem of which there are many manuscripts and 
which originated in the fourteenth century. In the mid-nineteenth century, 
K.J. Simrock published a multivolume series of miscellaneous material from 
the Volksbuch'? and in his 1867 edition he printed the text, the Zwölf Sibyllen 
Weissagungen!^ which according to his preface he had found in a manuscript 
cited by Docen (vol. I, p. 94) and dated 1428. Docen in turn cites von Koch 
(vol. 11, p. 310.16); the former in his comment on this manuscript says he has 





12 See C. Dempsey, “Baccio Baldini's Sibyls and Albumazar's Introductorium Maius" L'art de 
la Renaissance entre science et magie. Paris, 2006, p. 91. 

13 The Volksbuch was the German equivalent of the English chapbook or the French blue- 
book. It was a cheap publication of a popular story such as Dr. Faustus, Fortunatus, 
Reynard the Fox or Melusine. Sometimes several of the stories were published together. 

14 X Von Koch's reference, Nürnb. 517 appears to be a printed edition from 1517 which I have 
not been able to locate. See also K.F.A. Duden, Chronologische Tabellen zur Geschichte 
der Deutschen Sprache und National-Literatur. 1831 p. 27. The title of the Zwölf Sibyllen 
Weissagungen is also given in J. Górres, Die Teutschen Volksbüchern, Heidelberg: Mohr and 
Zimmer, 1807, who provides a brief commentary but it is not clear whether he is referring 
to the manuscript or to the printed edition. 
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seen another which is better than the one from Von Koch. Thus in the early 
nineteenth century two copies of this manuscript existed and two scholars saw 
them both, so we must assume that the text and the date are authentic. In view 
of the fact that this date, 1428, is contemporaneous with the Orsini paintings, 
the manuscript is obviously of interest in ascertaining the origin and date of the 
paintings and the relationship between the paintings and the manuscript. 
The view of these scholars is that the manuscript was originally written in the 
mid-fourteenth century since the prophecies depict correctly the events dur- 
ing the reign of the Emperor Charles 1v (1316-1378) but thereafter are incorrect. 
It cannot be conclusively proved however until the original is found that this 
original included the descriptions and prophecies of the twelve sibyls and thus 
would put the inspiration for the Orsini sibyls back to that date. Górres also 
gives the full title to the work which is quoted in the printed edition but does 
not appear in the manuscript transcription of Simrock. This title does not refer 
just to the Annunciation or to the Passion or to the Life of Christ as do other 
sibyl series. It goes as follows: 


Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen, viel wunderbarer Zukunft, von Anfang bis 
zum Ende der Welt besangend 


Twelve sibylline prophecies telling of a much more wonderful future 
from the beginning until the end of the world. 


Itis very unlikely that this title was added to the printed edition just by the pub- 
lisher so as it stands it emphasizes the exceptional nature of this version of the 
sibylline texts and represents a link between the traditional SibyllenWeissagung 
and the new canon of twelve sibyls. It seems that the title had not yet been 
wholly adapted to the tradition of the Christian sibylline prophecies but it 
retains indications of the origin of the text in folklore and prognostication. 
Furthermore, the 1428 manuscript continues with five more folk stories includ- 
ing for instance the traditional poem entitled The Wood of the Cross and the 
Prophecy of Saint Brigitte exactly in the tradition of the Volksbuch. Also in 
the manuscript, the Queen of Sheba is introduced as the thirteenth sibyl and the 
verses describing her follow wording similar to earlier manuscripts and with 
the standard format of twenty stanzas of nine lines each. Described in the 
manuscript as the thirteenth sibyl, there was apparently no question that even 
at this early date Nichaula might have been called upon to be one of the two 





15 WL. Schreiber, Oracula Sibyllina Weissagungen der zwölf Sibyllen. Strassburg: 1903 also 
suggests (p. 20) that the Volksbuch may have been the origin of the St. Gall blockbook. 
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new sibyls in the new canon of twelve Orsini sibyls; by the date of the Zwölf 
Sibyllen Weissagungen, Agrippa and Europa must already have been settled 
orthodoxy. Sheba had to be content with thirteenth place. 

What is exceptional for a SibyllenWeissagung text is that after the Sheba 
poem the 1428 manuscript contains a lengthy prose section describing the 
twelve sibyls of the Orsini canon. Each entry begins with descriptions and 
prophecies much like those found in the Orsini series but with significant dif- 
ferences which I highlight below. After the prophecy for each sibyl, the entry 
continues in a random and rambling manner quoting passages from the Old 
and New Testaments although frequently many of these have only slight rel- 
evance to the prophecy or are incorrect references or transcriptions. But in 
some respects the entries in Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen are longer and more 
informative than any of the Orsini manuscripts. Nevertheless in considering 
its date and authenticity caution must be exercised since on the one hand it 
is not contained in the lists of manuscripts of the SibyllenWeissagung enu- 
merated and edited by Schanze, Neske or Darnedde nor is it included in the 
Handschriftencensus although a number of manuscripts of the traditional 
SibyllenWeissagung are recorded earlier than 1430. On the other hand, the 
Zwólf Sibyllen Weissagungen is a unique text with a different poem from that 
of the SibyllenWeissagung albeit partly of the same story, the meeting of Sheba 
and Solomon and the discovery of the Wood of the Cross. More importantly it 
includes the references to the twelve sibyls and their prophecies. It also has its 
own print history; the earliest printed edition appears to be the 1493 edition of 
Knoblauch in Heidelburg and there were several later editions.!e 

There are a number of indications that the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen is 
not derived from the Orsini series. First the manuscript does not give the indi- 
vidual numerical ages of the sibyls as they are given in the Orsini and in the sub- 
sequent series based on the Orsini; where in the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen 
there is any reference to her age, the sibyl is just described as “not so young" 
(as with the Libyan sibyl) or with some similar description. 





16 Lists of the printed editions are given in Darnedde and to a lesser extent in de Clercq, “Les 
Sibylles dans des livres des XV* at XVI? siècles en Allemagne et en France.” Gutenberg 
Jahrbuch 55, (1979) pp. 98-119. The 1493 edition was written by Jost Eyckman; the illus- 
trations are given in de Clercq (1979), p. 107. A copy of the 1530 edition is now in the 
Rossijskaja Gosudarstvennaja Biblioteka Moskva having been removed there during 
the Second World War and a copy of the 1531 edition is at http://daten.digitale- 
sammlungen.de/-db//0002//bsbooo28987/images/. The 1531 edition is almost identical 
to Simrock's edition in so far as it repeats the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen including the 
prose description of Nichaula as the thirteenth sibyl. 
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Another distinction is the curious passage from the Persian sibyl describing 
Mary mother of Jesus: 


et pedes eius in valitudine hominum 
her feet (will be) for the well-being (or ^weakness") of mankind. 


I describe the difficulties associated with this phrase in the entry on the Persian 
sibyl in Appendix 1. Suffice it to say here that the evidence suggests strongly 
that the Zwólf Sibyllen Weissagungen must have been translated from a Latin 
original and that the translator chose the wrong meaning for his translation of 
the Latin word valetudine. 

Another obvious difference is that the Zwólf Sibyllen Weissagungen makes 
no mention in the entry for the Persian sibyl of a snake or dragon beneath her 
feet and yet another comes from the prophecy of the Samian sibyl: 


Ecce veniet dies et nascetur puer de paupercula/bestie terre adorabunt 
eum. clamabunt et dicent/laudate eum in asteris celorum. 


Lo the day is coming and the child is born of a pauper./The beasts of 
the earth will adore him. They will cry and say/Praise him in the stars 
of the heavens. 


This is taken from ms. Bri where the "stars" of the heavens, asteris is clearly 
an copying error for atriis, the halls of heaven, a phrase employed several 
times in the Psalms, for instance Psalm 133.1 (Vulgate: atriis domus Dei nostri). 
The word asteris also occurs in ms. V and in the de Barberis printed editions 
(p.135 below). In the St. Gall blockbook (page not numbered), the scribe adopts 
a middle course; for the Samian the epigram beneath the image gives astris. 
But the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen has “verhofen,” that is “halls” or “courts,” 
the correct translation suggesting again that this was derived from an earlier 
and more correct version of the text. Yet again, the text from the Samian sibyl 
in the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen also states that her prophecy comes from 
the "inspiration of the Holy Ghost" a remark that is not repeated in any of the 
Orsini texts. 

Another distinction between the two is the use of the word curali in Orsini 
ms. A, describing the costume that the Hellespontic sibyl is wearing. This word 
curali does not exist in Latin. It may be a copying error in that manuscript 
and in any event it is corrected in Barbieri's printed edition of 1481 to rurali, 
meaning rural and the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen has the correct translation 
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ILLUSTRATION 18 The opening lines of the Orsini ms. W. 


into German from the original with the word bäurischen meaning “peasant.” 
Yet a further small distinction is that in introducing the Delphic Sibyl, the Zwölf 
Sibyllen Weissagungen states that “Eusebius writes about her” although this fact 
is not mentioned in the Orsini manuscripts nor in any of the later Orsini series. 

These observations as well as other evidence from the Orsini manuscripts 
suggest that the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen, was based on an earlier text prob- 
ably in Latin and possibly the same text for the two sets, since in spite of the 
differences enumerated above, there are also many obvious similarities even 
if we exclude the brief initial descriptions derived from Lactantius. In both 
the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen and the Orsini manuscripts the Delphic sibyl 
wears black and holds a horn; the Cimmerian sibyl has long and disheveled 
hair; the Samian has a sword under her foot; the Cumanan wears a golden dress 
and holds a book in each hand; the Phrygian wears a red and the European a 
gold tunic; the Tiburtinan wears her traditional goatskin; the Erythrean has 
her full complement of attributes, her sword, a black veil, a monks habit, and a 
golden circle of stars beneath her feet and finally in both the Orsini series and 
in the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen the Agrippan sibyl is dressed in red. A com- 
mon precursor should have all these characteristics. 
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Other Early Manuscripts 


The manuscript Biblioteca Riccardiana 1217 with earlier shelf mark Q. I. 8 (see the 
Table of manuscripts p. 94 above) is unique amongst the manuscripts 
reviewed since it is in Italian. The full text can be found in Ferri." Lami at 
Vol. 11, pp. 910—11'? says the manuscript is from the fourteenth century and was 
translated into Italian by one Domenico da Pisa of the Order of the Preaching 
Friars. Unfortunately for an exact dating of the text there were two individu- 
als recorded with this name from northern Italy at the end of the fourteen 
century and it is unclear which of the two may have been the manuscript's 
author. One is said to have been a student in Siena in 1388 and the name of one 
of them is also recorded in towns in northern Italy in 1410, 1420 and in 1445. It 
is not known whether these record the same individual. The last date gives us 
a terminus post quem but would indicate a text derivative of Orsini and not 
vice versa. 

The manuscript Vat. Lat. 1068 in the Vatican Library is reviewed by 
Nasciamento. The manuscript was written by the Portuguese Franciscan, 
André Prado, who was educated in Paris and Bologna and taught in Rome from 
1425 to 1430. He was therefore in the city at the time when we have supposed 
that the Orsini sibyls were commissioned and the paintings were being pre- 
pared. The manuscript has the twelve sibyls; the Lactantius ten in the original 
order followed by Europa and Egipciaca. It is the view of Nasciamento that 
ms. V is evidence that there were already by that date two manuscript traditions 
of the series and that ms. V is the more authentic.? Neither this manuscript 
nor ms. Bib. Ric. 1217 (reviewed in the previous paragraph) give the individ- 
ual ages of the sibyls as in Orsini. This alone suggests that they derive from a 
common source other than Orsini although the actual prophecies recorded in 
ms. V are for all intents and purposes identical. 





17 S. Ferri, La Sibilla Saggio sulla Religione Popolare Greca. Pisa: Tipografico Succ. Nistri, 1915, 
pp. 104-5. 

18 J. Lami, De Eruditione apostolorum. Florence: Viviani, 1766. 

19 A.A. Nasciamento, "Para a definição do canon ocidental das doze Sibilas: Aegyptia e não 
Agrippa em testemunho quatrocentista inédito." Euphrosyne. 22 (1994), p. 352. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Theme, Order and Attributes of the 
Fifteenth-Century Sibyl Series 


The theme of the prophecies of the various series of depictions of sibyls in 
the fifteenth century was not random but in each case told a coherent story 
although this story was not the same in each case. To accommodate these dif- 
ferences, adjustment was needed either to the order of the sibyls or to their 
attributes! if they had them, or to the wording of the prophecies.” In Lactantius 
as epitomized by St. Augustine the prophecies are confined to foretelling the 
Passion, Crucifixion and Resurrection. In the case of the Orsini sibyls the theme 
is announced in the introductory title: “12 Sibylline Prophecies on the Incarnation 
of Christ.” Accordingly the prophecies of the Orsini series are restricted to the 
Annunciation and the Birth of Christ, thus reflecting the new Incarnationist 
theology of the early Renaissance which resonated with and celebrated the 
new spirit of human individualism, a celebration theologically justified by 
the Incarnation, the appearance of Christ on Earth in human form.? The first 
instance of a sibyl series which illustrated the whole life of Christ had to wait 
until later in the century when it appeared in the St. Gall blockbook. 

The tradition of adopting attributes for the sibyls of the fifteenth century 
took time to become stabilized; some sibyls in the earlier series carried attri- 
butes but not all. We saw that in the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen and the Orsini 
series, the Delphic sibyl held a horn, the Erythrean a sword and the Samian 
had a sword beneath her foot. The St. Gall is the first series in which every sibyl 
holds an attribute. 

The practice of endowing personified figures with attributes which iden- 
tified them or emphasized their symbolism goes back to the earliest times. 
Many if not most Greek mythological and abstract figures had traditional attri- 
butes. Fortuna was shown on a ball or wheel and/or with a blindfold. Occasio 
or Opportunity had a long lock of hair which must be seized. Eros also wore 
a blindfold (although this was often omitted if only because of the laziness of 
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the artist)* and of course he also carried a bow, arrows and sometimes a flower. 
Thanatos, the god of death, was represented by a turned-down torch and/or a 
butterfly, the latter being synonymous in Greek with the word soul. Nemesis 
or Fate carried a sword or a balance, as did Justicia or Justice. Nike or Victory 
was represented by a wreath or palm branch; she was also often depicted as 
carrying a shield upon which she wrote the exploits of the victor? The list of 
symbols and personifications throughout history went on and on: the four 
humours, the four seasons, the four winds, the five senses and the seven plan- 
ets as well as the signs of the zodiac. Each of these had a traditional attribute 
and often many different ones.9 

In the Christian era, the tradition continued. Amongst the earliest 
Christian personifications, deriving from anti-Jewish texts such as the pseudo- 
Augustinian sermon Contra Judeos, Paganos et Arianos which likely goes back 
to the fifth century, were the Church and the “Synagogue” or the Jewish com- 
munity, and representations of these two with their respective attributes pro- 
liferated during the Middle Ages. The Synagogue was depicted blindedfolded 
(since she was incapable of seeing the truth), holding a torah, and, predictably, 
the Church was shown holding a cross and often a chalice. In addition to these 
two, almost every saint in the Christian calendar had a personal symbol as did 
as did the Christian Virtues. Even the Queen of Sheba had her traditional attri- 
bute, a cloven or web foot, the origin of which is uncertain but goes back to the 
earliest of the legends of Sheba. 





4 Classical depictions of Cupid never showed a blindfold. Late medieval Cupids from the time 
of Alexander of Neckham (1157-1217) showed a blindfold which was intended to symbolize 
sensual or profane love whereas Cupids without a blindfold represented spiritual or divine 
love. See E. Panofsky, Studies in Iconology: humanistic themes in the art of the Renaissance, 
Oxford University Press, 1939. By the late Renaissance the two had become conflated and the 
blindfold was sometimes omitted due to “negligence on the part of the artist or woodcutter.’ 
(Panofsky p. 122). 

5 Most famously on the Trajan column in Rome commemorating Trajan's many victories 
in Dacia. 

6 As an aside it should be noted that most of the figures used by the Greeks to represent 
abstractions were female and this tradition was carried on by the Romans and also, later, in 
vernacular languages. In French for example most abstractions have a feminine gender. In 
the Iconologies of the late Renaissance, there existed hundreds of these female personifica- 
tions. By the time of the 1779 English edition (edited by George Richardson), Cesare Ripa's 
famous /conologia first printed in 1593 contained over four hundred personifications of 
which most were depicted as female. The French equivalent, the Iconologia of Gravelot and 
Cochin from 1791 has five hundred personifications in four volumes. In most cases the only 
way to identify these personified abstractons is through their attributes. 
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The Virtues are particularly relevant to the history of the sibyls and they 
had a mixed ancestry deriving from both Greek and Christian ethics. Aristotle 
had said that the aim of every considered life was the cultivation of virtue 
and that virtue comprised justice, courage, temperance, magnificence, mag- 
nanimity, liberality, gentleness, prudence and wisdom (Rhetoric, 1366b1). 
Cicero (106-43 BC) reduced this list to four: wisdom or prudence, justice, 
courage and temperance. (De Inventione, 2.53). To these St. Paul added three 
theological virtues, faith, hope, and charity (or love) (1 Corinthians 13, 13) 
and these seven were adopted by the Church Fathers as the seven Virtues, 
achievement of which were essential steps on the path to redemption. And 
these seven must not be confused with an alternative seven, a further list of 
Christian virtues: chastity, temperance, charity, diligence, patience, kind- 
ness, and humility which were first identified and named by Prudentius 
(d. c. 410) in his allegory, Psychomachia, and which were to be contrasted with 
the seven vices.’ 

The Virtues were often depicted with attributes. As we saw, Justice had a 
sword and a balance and sometimes a blindfold. Occasionally she was depicted 
with a crown to remind the prince that he too must rule justly. Temperance 
sometimes wore a bridle and reins as a restraint to the appetites. Fortitude 
wore armor or carried a club in emulation of Hercules or a broken column to 
symbolize Samson. Prudence carried a mirror entwined with a snake, the for- 
mer to encourage introspection and the latter as a symbol of wisdom.® 

Apart from the Christian Virtues, there were also other possible sources 
of inspiration for the attributes of the sibyls in the Orsini pictures. One was 
the tradition of the Muses. Rossi? suggests that the dagger, the attribute of 
Melpomene, the Muse of Tragedy, was the origin of the sword of the Erythrean 
which symbolizes the last Judgment, and indeed in some of the sibylline series 
the Erythrean holds not a sword but a small curved dagger (for instance, in the 
de Barberis printed editions described below on p. 136).!° In this case, however, 
the sword of the Virtue, Justice, was usually seen as more appropriate for a 
symbol of the Last Judgement and thus was more commonly attributed to the 





Fi Dunlop p. 133 cites a thirteenth-century poem Documenta Amoris found in the manu- 
scripts Vat. Barb. Lat. mss. 4076 and 4077 which describes ten Virtues. 

8 Prudence had an alternative symbol: a two or three headed figure derived from the god 
Janus who simulataneously looked forwards and backwards. 

9 See Rossi p. 282. 

10 The traditional attributes of the Muses as well as other personifications are definitively 
illustrated in the Iconologia of Cesare Ripa first printed in 1593 with many subsequent edi- 
tions. Illustration 19 is from the 1779 English edition of George Richardson, Vol. 1 Plate 22. 
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ILLUSTRATION 19 The Muse Urania. 


Erythrean sibyl.” The latter was also usually depicted with a starry globe at her 
feet which had been the attribute of Urania, the Muse of Astronomy, with or 
without a robe studded with stars. 

Then there was the scroll or set of tablets of Clio, the Muse of History which 
may have been the forerunner of the book or books held by the Cumaean sibyl. 
The garland of roses also had been a common attribute of Erato, the Muse of 
lyric poetry and was given to the Libyan sibyl in the Orsini series. 

Finally, we have the goatskin of the Tiburtinan in the Orsini manuscripts. 
It is tempting to identify this with the aegis of Athena as described by both 





11 The scriptural origin of the sword of the Last Judgement are the words of Amos (9 .10) "All 
the sinners of my people shall die by the sword.” 
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Homer” and Herodotus.’ It is more likely however that it derived from the 
tradition of the goatskins worn by the priests of the Lupercalia, the festival 
which celebrated the suckling of Romulus and Remus by the wolf, lupus in 
Latin. Lupercus, the associated god, was later identified and conflated with 
Faunus, another ancient Roman god, the god of the forest. Faunus was not only 
renowned for his oracular pronouncements and his interpretation of dreams 
but his festival took place in a sacred grove at Tibur or Tivoli, the subsequent 
place of origin of the Tiburtinan Sibyl. The goatskins of the priests survived as 
the traditional goat skin of the Tiburtinan. Both Herodotus and Homer men- 
tion that the aegis of Athena was tasseled; indeed according to Iliad 4.17 the 
aegis had a hundred tassels of pure gold, but none of the fifteenth-century 
images mention such an important detail suggesting again that the aegis was 
not the origin of the attribute of the Tiburtinan. 

Amongst these many figures of the different sibylline series, the traditional 
attributes were not always followed and there were changes from one series 
to another depending on the needs of the iconology or perhaps as a result of 
the faulty memory of the artist. For instance, in the Cortina frescoes the palm 
is held by Nichaula but in the Orsini series it is held by the Delphic sibyl while 
the Delphic holds a crown of thorns in the St. Gall series. 

In the Orsini manuscripts only five of the sibyls are described as having 
attributes other than scrolls. The Delphic, holds a musical horn, a trumpet, 
which has been transformed from the cornucopia, the horn of plenty. We have 
the Persian "trampling" the bear/snake, the Erythrean who holds her sword 
and has the starry globe beneath her feet, the Samian standing upon a sword 
and the Cumanan with both a closed and an open book. Apart from these, with 
otherwise such detailed descriptions, it seems certain that the other sibyls did 
not hold attributes. 

This configuration is repeated in the sibyl series which appears in the 
Romuleon a compendium of Roman history originally written in about 1360 
and translated into French by Jean Miélot in 1464-5. Several manuscripts of 
this translation have survived each of which has illustrations mostly depict- 
ing scenes of Roman military exploits or victories. One of the manuscripts 
has an illustration of the ten sibyls, ten being appropriate for the age of Varro 
and Lactantius and the illustration is accompanied in the text by a brief 





12  ]l 4.17 and 5.734 ff. Kokole p. 402 nt. 68, suggests that the origin of the goatskin of the 
Tiburtinan is from the fact that she was a priestess of Apollo and the altar of the latter at 
Delos was decorated with horns of goats which had been sacrificed there much as Roman 
temples were decorated with the skulls of sacrificial animals—the bucrania. 

13 Herodotus, Histories 4.189. 
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ILLUSTRATION 20 The Sibyls from the Romuleon. 


description of the sibyls.!^ They are shown seated on "broad thrones” and the 
same sibyls as in the Orsini manuscripts hold the same attributes (except the 
Samian has no sword beneath her feet). The Persian Sibyl is “trampling” a large 
serpent (a dragon is a better description)? the Delphic Sibyl is holding a trum- 
pet, the Erythrean a curved sword and the Cumanan both a closed book and an 
open book. The Tiburtinan is also wearing her goat skin over her shoulders and 
she and each of the others hold a small scroll. Apart from the Tiburtinan, these 
sibyls do not follow the Orsini sibyls in respect of their dress which is described 
in such detail in the Orsini manuscripts nor do they appear to be differentiated 





14 The picture of the sibyls from the Romuleon is reproduced in Riproduzioni di Manoscritti 
Miniati. Ed. Guido Biagi. Florence: de Marinis, 1914. The original manuscript is in the 
Biblioteca Laurenziana: ms. Med. Pal 156 1/2. A Latin copy the Codex Bodmer 143 dated 
about 1440 is online at http://www.e-codices.unifr.ch/en/list/one/fmb/cb-o143 but that 
does not include a reference to the sibyls or to this illustration although in at least one 
other translation in the British Library there is an image of the vision of Augustus with 
the sibyl. See also E. Pellegrin, Manuscripts Latins de la Bodmeriana. Cologny-Geneva: 
Fondation Martin Bodmer, 1982 pp. 349-353. 

15 Possibly in the original version of the Persian sibyl there was conflation with the story 
in the extended version of the book of Daniel (14.31) of the dragon killed by the prophet 
Daniel. 
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in respect of age although the Phrygian has a dark face as in Orsini. Apparently 
the painter knew the Orsini manuscripts and took took to heart the injunction 
that he could depict their dress as he wished. 

Even in the first printed edition of the sibyl series by de Barberis in 1481 
which has been regarded as the climax of the development of the fifteenth- 
century series, few of the sibyls hold attributes. In the first edition!? no attri- 
butes are shown at all and in the second, the Delphic is carrying a horn but 
this has now been transformed back into a cornucopia. The Erythrean holds a 
small curved knife, the Samian is holding a cup, the Cumanan is kneeling read- 
ing an open book, the Hellespontic is holding a lamp, the Phrygian a small and 
unidentifiable object and the European is writing on a scroll. 

However the sibyls in the St. Gall blockbook have a full complement of attri- 
butes and thus this is a further development of the genre, an outlier to the 
Orsini. The full complement of attributes reflects the greater sophistication 
of the work and has the additional function of reinforcing the iconography of 
each sibyl within the wider narrative of the series. This narrative, illustrating 
the whole life of Christ, required changes from the traditional prophecies or 
attributes in some instances and also a change from the canonical order of the 
sibyls of Lactantius. Mss. Bri, L and T of the Orsini line follow Lactantius' order 
precisely with the addition of the European and Agrippan in the eleventh and 
twelfth positions but other Orsini versions, including the St. Gall, change the 
order of presentation in an apparently random manner." 

As for the attributes of the St. Gall, the Persian Sibyl has a lantern (and a 
snake beneath her feet) and the next, the Libyan, has a candle, both indicat- 
ing, as the Libyan prophesies, that: "Lo God will come and lighten the gloom of 
darkness." The next Sibyl is the Erythrean, the noblest of them all, and she holds 
an engagement ring and white rose this time symbolizing the Annunciation, a 
complete contrast with her traditional attribute of a sword which emphasized 
her role in predicting the Last Judgement as told in the Erythrean acrostic of 
the Sibylline Oracles and of St. Augustine.!® Her goat skin is not shown perhaps 





16 As we shall see (p. 135 below) each of the first two editions of the De Barberis is stated to 
have been printed on the same day, December ist 1481 but despite having the same date, 
one of these is much more primitive and obviously the earlier. 

17 The pictures of the St. Gall sibyls are marked in alphabetical order from A to M omitting 
I. See Appendix 5 in which the order of the different series is compared. 

18 The statera or balance associated with the Libyan in her prophecy may also be associated 
with the prophecy of the Last Judgment. In the Cortina series the Valuensis holds a bal- 
ance and on the accompanying scroll is the word "Justicia" a word which was interchange- 
able with "Judicium" or judgement. 
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indicating that the author or draughtsman wished to remove the last vestige 
of her classical origin and to emphasize her complete transformation into a 
Christian symbol. Sibyl D, the Cumanan, holds an egg-shaped object, possibly 
a cradle, intended to indicate the Nativity as is emphasized by the quotation 
from the accompanying second page: “And she gave birth to her first-born son.” 
The following sibyl, the Samian, also holds a cradle and Sibyl F, the Cimmerian, 
a drinking horn to illustrate the feeding of Jesus. Thus the cornucopia, some- 
times transmuted into a trumpet and traditionally carried by the Delphic Sibyl, 
is now reduced in size to fit the narrative. The European Sibyl who prophesies 
the next stage of the story, the flight to Egypt, holds a sword which, as we saw, 
should be carried by the Erythrean although here it symbolizes the Slaughter 
of the Innocents. The Tiburtinan Sibyl having been deprived of her traditional 
role in the vision of Augustus, the “Ara Coeli," which in the St. Gall is co-opted 
by the Persian sibyl, is given the attribute of a hand, the hand of a Roman sol- 
dier, symbolizing the Mocking of Christ. Sibyls J and K, the Agrippan and the 
Delphic, prophesying the Flagellation and the Crowning with Thorns are given 
respectively the Whip and a Crown of Thorns. The Hellespontic signifying the 
Crucifixion holds a large cross and the last Sibyl, the Phrygian, a small proces- 
sional cross to indicate the Resurrection. 

The St. Gall blockbook and the series based on the St. Gall thus had a full 
complement of attributes unlike the other Orsini sibyl series of the fifteenth 
century and this suggests again that the Orsini experts had given little thought 
to the symbolism of or the necessity for the attributes of the sibyls they wished 
to depict and that those sibyls in the Orsini paintings who did have attri- 
butes were derived from earlier traditions and their iconography was adopted 
wholesale.?° 





19 G. Huard, Bulletin de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France. 1939—40 p. 116 points 
to the printing of the word Cumae in the sibyl of Cumae from early editions of Rabelais' 
Tiers Livre, chapter 23 as Cunnae and suggests that this might derive from a typical 
Rabelaisean pun on the Latin cunnus or more genteely from Cunae, a cradle. 

20 The cutoff date for those series which I review in the present text is 1500 but Male p. 274 
nt. 2 gives the locations of several early sixteenth-century sibyl series as does Barbier de 
Montault. Although a pioneering classic, the work of Mále is to be treated with caution 
since a number of the examples he cites do not appear in the originals I have reviewed. 
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The Sibyl Series Derived from the Orsini Frescos 


We have seen that there were two separate traditions of the sibyl series in the 
fifteenth century: the Varronian ten with prophecies mostly from Lactantius, 
and the Orsini twelve with new prophecies. We also saw that there were two 
further principal divisions of the latter: those in which only a few sibyls held 
attributes and those that followed the St. Gall blockbook all of whom had attri- 
butes. In this chapter, I describe the principal series which followed the Orsini 
tradition both with and without attributes, namely the sibyls in the Casa Romei 
in Ferrara, the sibyls portrayed in the Sacre Rappresentazioni of the fifteenth 
century, the sibyls in the engravings of Baccio Baldini and the sibyl series in 
the printed editions of de Barberis. In subsequent chapters, I review the sibyls 
in the St. Gall blockbook and those fifteenth-century series that continued to 
follow the Lactantius tradition. 


The Ferrara Sibyls 


In the Stanza delle Sibille, a hall in the Casa Romei in Ferrara, there are frag- 
ments of frescoes of the twelve Orsini sibyls and in an adjoining room similar 
fragments of twelve prophets.! The construction of the Casa Romei was begun 
in 1440 for Giovanni Romei, a wealthy Ferraran merchant who died in 1483 so 
the frescoes must have been commissioned between these two dates, the most 
likely period being during the 1460s.? The sibyls are almost life-size and they 
stand in a floral setting holding large scrolls containing texts, the remains of 
which are sufficient to identify them and their prophecies. Their names were 
originally written in cartolini beneath the figures but these names are now 
completely effaced. The prophecies do not have precisely the same wording as 
those from Orsini but they are obvious paraphrases of them. The floral back- 
ground of the sibyl paintings and the other decorative elements of the hall 
attest that the iconography of the series was intended as a hortus conclusus 
or enclosed garden, a traditional symbol of the enclosed womb of the Virgin 





1 For further details of the Casa Romei sibyls see the article by Gagliardo which provides exten- 
sive notes and bibliography. Gagliardo illustrates some of the sibyl fragments but better color 
pictures of these fragments are to be found in Pascucci p. 16. 

2 Gagliardo p. 19. 
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Mary and the virgin birth. This testifies again to the growing importance of 
the Marian cult during the early Renaissance and the consequent and natural 
identification of the virginal prophetesses, the sibyls, with the Mother of God.? 


Feo Belcari and the Rappresentazioni 


Feo Belcari was a successful Florentine poet who flourished in the mid- 
hfteenth century and composed numerous Laudi or spiritual songs, in addition 
to sonnets and at least eight Sacre Rappresentazioni which he and his contem- 
poraries, Antonino Pierozzi, Bernardo Pulci, Mariano Muzi and Castellano 
Castellani are said to have invented or introduced into Italy. These dramatic 
"representations" or plays were the Italian versions of the mystery, passion, 
morality and miracle plays of France, England and Germany all of which 
had their origin in attempts to make the liturgical offices more appealing to 
illiterate congregations who knew no Latin and therefore could only superfi- 
cially understand what was being preached or recited to them. The first such 
"representations" were most likely just mimed tableaux which accompanied 
readings from the pulpit but which over the centuries developed into more 
and more elaborate presentations until they became inappropriate for the lit- 
urgy and too large to be accommodated in the church. 

By the early Renaissance, these representations had evolved into enor- 
mously popular public spectacles and were major undertakings for the 
churches and towns which promoted them. Some statistics confirm their pop- 
ularity. In England the plays were organized into cycles: the York cycle dating 
from at least 1375 comprised fifty or more separate plays which began with the 
Creation and ended with the Last Judgement.* Of the French plays, over one 
million lines of recitation have survived.? One French example, the Actes des 





3 See S. Ferri passim who emphasizes the paradox of the virginity of the sibyl, which is con- 
firmed by most ancient commentators, with her "possession" by Apollo at the moment of 
her prophetic utterances. In my view, Ferri is not successful in his attempt to establish that 
it was the frustration engendered by this paradox which led to the continuous pessimism 
of the sibyl's prophecies. The answers provided by the sibyl while in the grip of mania were 
not always pessimistic and the Sibylline Oracles while certainly pessimistic did not originate 
from the utterances of individual sibyls. 

4 TheYork Cycle has been revived. There are many modern editions of the plays ranging from 
that of Toulmin Smith in 1885 to a version by Scoville and Yates published in 2003. 

5 D.H.Carnaham, The Prologue in Old French and Provencale Mysteries. New Haven: Morehouse 
& Taylor Co., 1905 lists ninety-three mystery plays and L.R. Muir, The Biblical Drama of 
Medieval Europe. Cambridge University Press, 1995 about four hundred and eighty. See also 
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Apotres | Acts of the Apostles], the mystery play by Arnold and Simon Greban, 
had 494 speaking parts and almost 62,000 lines of verse; the Mystère du Vieil 
Testament | Mystery of the Old Testament], had 50,000 lines and the Mystere de 
la Passion {the Mystery of the Passion], at Douai in 1549 took twenty to twenty- 
five days to perform. La Passione di Gesu Christo, |the Passion of Jesus Christ], 
a Sacra Rappresentazione performed in Piemonte in the fifteenth century, had 
two hundred speaking parts and a further twenty-five groups of non-speaking 
performers (angels, demons, soldiers, etc) and was staged over three days.? One 
French town, Rouen, had almost continuous plays throughout the year includ- 
ing the Mystére de la Nativité de Saint Maclon, the Mystére de Saint Catherine, 
the Miracle de Robert le Diable, the Miracle des Blasphémateurs de Dieu, the 
Mystère de la Resurrection, the Mystere de lAssumption, the Mystère de la 
Passion, the Mystère ou Jeu de Saint Alexis, the Mystère de Saint Romain and the 
Mystère de l'Incarnation. Not surprisingly, when just one of these, the Mystère 
de la Passion, cost the town 15,000 livres, the authorities began to complain." 
As the plays developed they became more sophisticated and at the peak 
of their popularity in the fifteenth century they had detailed stage direc- 
tions, cues for movement and music, and instructions for costuming.? The 
Italian Rappresentazioni typically also had an Annunzie, an introduction, 
and a Licenze, a valediction, and were equally as numerous as those in other 
European countries. D'Ancona lists some forty-three examples in his collection. 
It was customary in some cases for the plays to begin with what was called 
the Ordo Prophetarum or Procession of the Prophets,? a section of the liturgy 
usually recited at the Christmas service and based in turn on the Ps-Augustinian 
sermon, Contra Judeos, Paganos et Arianos from the fifth century referred to 
above (p. 70) in which the Jewish community was castigated for refusing to rec- 
ognize the prophecies of the coming of Christ given by their own prophets in 
the Old Testament. Each of the “prophets” in the Ordo gave a brief introductory 
speech and traditionally the last to do so was the Sibyl. She could appear also 
in other roles, for instance in two of the English cycles, the Chester Morality 





N. Newbigin, Nuovo Corpus di Sacre Rappresentazioni fiorentine del Quattrocento. Bologna: 
Commissione per I Testi di Lingua, 1983. 

6 This has been edited by V. Promis, La Passione di Gesu Christo. Turin, 1888 and it includes the 
twelve Orsini sibyls and their prophecies. 

7 See A. Strubel, Le Théâtre au Moyen Age: Naissance d'une Littérature Dramatique. Amphi 
Lettres, (2003) pp. 85-87 who gives a selection of the surviving records of these performances. 

8 Here for instance is the costume direction for the sibyl: Sibilla, Ueste Feminea, Decapillata, 
Edera Coronata, Insanienti Simillima. "Sibyl, dressed as a woman, hair uncovered, crowned 
with ivy, feigning madness.” 

9 SeeYoung passim for the text and a discussion of the Ordo Prophetarum. 
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plays and the Wakefield Mystery cycle. In the French Mystère de l'Incarnation 
she recited the story of the Ara Coeli. The sibyl might also appear at the end of 
a play or in the last play of a cycle to recite the traditional Judicii Signum as an 
appropriate warning of the Last Judgement to come. 

The striking thing about these appearances by the sibyl is not their fre- 
quency but their infrequency. The Mysteries and the Rappresentazioni were 
ubiquitous and as we have seen just those which have survived comprised 
millions of lines of verse. But the appearance of the sibyl in this huge corpus 
was quite limited; she appeared in very few of the productions and in those 
in which she did appear she did not take a privileged part but was only an 
occasional participant or bit player, one more amongst the many recognizable 
names from the Scriptures and the other extras in the play. This limited role 
changed in the mid-fifteenth century with the Rappresentazioni of Feo Belcari 
and his peers. 

The earliest date that one of these latter was first performed was possibly 
in 1454 in Florence where it may have been produced by one of the so-called 
compagnie dei fanciulli, the youthful fraternities, whose formation had been 
endorsed by papal bull just a few years earlier? The evidence for this is a 
description of the festival of San Giovanni of that year in Florence by Matteo 
Palmieri” who tells us that one of the edifizi or floats in the parade “carried 
many prophets and sibyls.” Since Belcari's Rappresentazione dell’ Annunziazone 
di Nostra Donna,” |the Representation of the Annunciation of our Lady], also 
includes speeches from several sibyls it is possible but not certain that this 
Rappresentazione was the text for the 1454 performance although it is known 
that the play was definitely performed at a later date in Florence in 1471.? The 
dating of these performances is complicated by the fact that there are two dif- 
ferent versions of Belcari's Rappresentazione dell' Annunziazone. The first, 
with the title given earlier in this paragraph (Belcari1), includes speeches by 
the sibyls Eritrea, Persica, Pontica, Samia, Cumana and Tiburtina as well as by 





10 See C. Dempsey, The Early Renaissance and Vernacular Culture. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
UP, 2012 p. 156 ff. for a description of the fraternities and evidence for the plays which were 
presented that year. 

11 Quoted in Finiguerra, p. 6: http://www.chronologia.org/rare/florentine chronicle/im/ 
DS Coo615.JPG. 

12 For the text see Le rappresentazioni di Feo Belcari ed Altre di lui Poesie. Academici della 
Crusca. Florence: Moutier, 1833. 

13 +See G. Galleti, La Rappresentazione di Feo Belcari. Florence, 1833 passim. 

14 . Theyareboth printed in the Florence edition of Belcari's works given in note 12 above and 
can be seen at http://www.archive.org/stream/lerappresentaziooobelcuoft/lerappresen- 
taziooobelcuoft djvu.txt (5/30/2015). 
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twenty-one prophets or other biblical figures. Some of the prophets are actually 
given the title of sibyl and some of the sibyls are given names which are thinly 
disguised as prophets (e.g. Sophonia, Elisia, and Elia). The second version, with 
the title “Questa e la rappresentazione quando la nostra donna Vergine Maria, 
fu annunziata dall' Angelo Gabriello, | This is the Representation when our 
lady, the Virgin Mary was given the annunciation by the Angel Gabriel], has 
speeches by Agrippa, Libica, Frigia, Eritrea, Persica and couplets from Samia 
and Delfica (Belcari2). Only the Cimmerium and European are missing from 
both versions. Both versions have their own introductions and the additional 
material, after the speeches of the sibyls, and the prophecies for those two sib- 
yls common to both, is similar but not identical which suggests that the two 
were intended to be performed separately. 

The number and the names of the sibyls in Belcari’s Rappresentazioni are 
the same as the Orsini sibyls (apart from the Cimmerium and the European as 
noted) and their dates also suggest a connection since Cardinal Orsini came 
to live in Florence with the Medicis after his expulsion from Rome in 1434; no 
doubt he brought with him one of the manuscripts describing the sibyls in his 
Roman palace. But the format for the speeches or prophecies of the sibyls in 
the Rappresentazioni is ottava rimi or eight line rhyming stanzas, a traditional 
format for these plays and they are written in the vernacular, obviously a suit- 
able vehicle for the lay audience for which they were intended. But an eight 
line vernacular stanza is very different from the two line Latin epigram which 
was the common format accompanying the Orsini paintings so an obvious 
question is whether and how the two were related and if they were not, what 
was the origin of the Belcari prophecies. The question is also relevant to the 
series of Baldini sibylline prints which I discuss in the next section since each 
of these prints is accompanied both by a vernacular stanza in ottava rimi and 
by a Latin epigram. 

This is the prophecy of the Erythrean sibyl; from Belcarix: 


Io risguarda Dio dell'eccelso abitacolo 

Gli umili suoi, e nascera ne' giorni 

Ultimi, dico, con questo miracolo: 

D'una Vergine ebrea con tutti adorni 
Costumi, il suo figliuol senz' altro ostacolo 
Nelle terrene culle si soggiorni. 

Nascer debbe il Profeta senza coito 

Di Madre, di una vergine il suo introito. 


God looked down from his dwelling on high upon 
His Humble ones; and he will be born in the latest 
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Days, I say, with this miracle 

Of a Hebrew virgin with costumes all 

Adorned. Her son (will be born) without obstacle 
To dwell in his earthly birthplace 

A great prophet, lofty and wise, will be born 

Of a virgin mother, and this is the truth perceived. 


And from Orsini: 


De excelso celorum habitaculo prospexit deus humiles suos et nascetur 
in diebus novissimis de virgine hebrea. filius in cunabulis terre. 


From the lofty dwelling of the heavens God looked down on the humble 
And in the most recent days a son will be born to a Hebrew virgin in the 
earthly cradle. 


Clearly the first six lines of Belcari1 is a paraphrase of Orsini (or vice versa). 
Significantly the Erythrean sibyl in Belcari2 only has six lines and the two 
remaining lines which immediately follow in the play are spoken by the 
Delphic sibyl. I shall return to this anomaly when we discuss the Baldini prints. 

Dated even earlier than Belcaris play is the Rappresentazione della 
Purificazione written by Piero de Mariano Muzi, probably in 1450. This included 
prophecies by three sibyls, the Phrygian, Libyan and Agrippan (Egrippa), and 
twenty-one prophets although the prophecies of the sibyls are not included 
in the earliest manuscripts of the play.? The sibylline prophecies echo those 
in Belcari and both sibyls and prophets give their prophecies as answers to 
questions from an angel which gives the narrative greater sense and direction. 
Both Belcari's and Muzi's inspiration for the theme of their work in addition 
to the Ordo Prophetarum was Ps.-Buonaventura's Meditationes Vitae Christi 
[Meditations on the Life of Christ], a popular tract from the thirteenth cen- 
tury narrating the life of Christ. It is introduced by a debate between four 
Virtues, Truth, Justice, Peace and Mercy as to whether mankind should be 





15 X See Dempsey (2012), p. 224. 

16 An English translation of the Meditationes Vitae Christi can be found at https://archive 
.org/stream/mirrourofblessedoobona/mirrourofblessedoobona djvu.txt. Buonaventura's 
tract was based on a sermon of St. Bernard which can be found in In Festo Annuntiatonis 
Beatae Mariae Virgini. Sermo 1. P.L., 183 col. 386 and this in turn is derived from Psalm 
85.10 (Authorised Version): 'Mercy and truth are met together; righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other’. 
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saved after the Fall. Belcari bases his play on Chapters 1 and 2 and Muzi on 
Chapter 11 of the Meditations. 

Dempsey suggests that the prophecies of both sibyls and prophets for these 
and possibly other plays were taken from a master list of vernacular octaves 
(that is ottava rimi) which had been composed earlier than and separately 
from the plays themselves and which in the case of the prophecies of the sibyls 
were inspired by the Orsini epigrams and expanded from them. The process 
seems to have been that the authors chose a theme from the Meditationes, 
used the traditional Ordo Prophetarum as the initial structure of their work 
and expanded the number of participants by adding both prophets and sibyls. 
The original Ordo included thirteen prophets and one sibyl but by the time of 
a 1474 performance in Rouen all twenty-eight major and minor prophets had 
roles. Thus it is suggested that the prophecies of the participants were chosen 
from the master list of ottava rimi according to the dramatic needs of each 
play. In some plays it does seem that neither the prophecies of the sibyls nor 
those of the prophets were directly relevant to the theme of the plays they 
appear in; this is what might be expected if indeed there was a generalized 
master list from which they were drawn." This suggestion does not, however, 
satisfactorily explain the fact that many of the sibyls' ottava rimi appear to be 
made up of a sestet and a distich.!8 I address this issue further below. 

Tomaso di Leone of Bologna wrote a Rapprentazioni Ciclica dated c. 1482? 
and this included prophecies by sixteen prophets and fourteen sibyls, the addi- 
tional sibyls being a duplication of both Egizia and Egripa and another individ- 
ual named Delbora.?? The latter was most likely intended to be Deborah named 





17 Cornagliotti in her La Passione di Revello: sacra rapprentazione quattrocentesca di ignoto 
piemontese. Centro Studi Piemontesi, 1976 is more forceful in her description of the ran- 
dom sequence of the prophecies of the prophets and sibyls. She calls the result “indescrib- 
able confusion.” It is probable that the transformations were structured so as to permit a 
three way conversation between prophet, patriarch and sibyl in successive groups but the 
available names or prophecies did not always allow this. 

18 Dempsey (2012) has painstakingly reconstructed the possible original form of the master 
list of octaves pertaining to the sibyls although some of the lines of these, particularly 
the final distichs in each octave, were transposed amongst the various participants of 
the plays. This makes the connection between sibyl and prophecy less definitive and cor- 
respondingly more difficult the aim of the present work which is the elucidation of the 
origin of each prophecy including the extent to which they are based on Orsini. 

19 See V. De Bartolomeis, Laude drammatiche e rappresentazione sacre. Florence: F. Le 
Monnier, 1943, Vol. 111, p. 191. 

20 Fourteen sibyls were also depicted on the facade of the church of Maria Assunta di Piani 
Imperia in northern Italy. Seven of these including the unknown ones have deteriorated 
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in Judges 4.4 as “a prophetess” (Authorised Version) and spelled Delbora in 
other versions of the Bible. However, the prophecies of these sibyls although 
in ottava rimi are quite dissimilar from the Orsini prophecies. Apparently 
Di Leone did not know the master list of prophecies which may have only been 
available to the Florentine playwrights if it existed at all but he did know the 
names of the twelve Orsini sibyls and he does make use of the same source as 
the Florentines with the same discussion of the four Virtues originating in Ps.- 
Buonaventura. Here is the Erythrean sibyl’s prophecy: 


Isdrael, ben sete perverse 

Vogliativi oggunai convertire 

Ché in breve tempo sarete sommersi, 
Pero che un gran profeta de’ventre, 
Pel qual sarete tutti quanti spersi 
Quando una vergen virra a partire 
Quel Figliuol santo glorioso e pid 
Che asbassara tuttoel popul giudio. 


Israel, how perverse you are 

Do you not wish henceforth to be converted, 

You who will shortly be overcome, 

When a great prophet will issue from the womb 
By whom all will be scattered 

When a virgin will give birth to 

That holy child glorious and pious 

To whom the whole Jewish people will bow down. 


The last Rappresentazione we come to is the Passione de Revello, preserved in 
a manuscript dated 1481 (Ashburnham 1190) now in the Laurenziana, a play 
which is said to equal the greatest of the French Mystéres and which was 
hrst staged in 1490 over a period of three days. The text is preceded by an 
"incipiunt," a section which includes the twelve sibyls, their dress descriptions 
(of the Orsini Type 1b: see Appendix 1 below), their ages and their prophecies. 
The sibyls speak in a different order from the traditional order and start with 
the Tiburtina. Then in the text of the Passione itself there are six sibyls speak- 
ing in ten-line stanzas as well as an appearance by the Tiburtine sibyl with 





to such an extent that their names cannot now be read. The remaining seven are all famil- 
iar from the Orsini series. See M. Piccat, La raffigurazione delle sibille nel Saluzzese e nelle 


zone circostanti. Boll. SSSA. A. PC 77 1977. 
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the Emperor as the two of them confront the vision of Mary and Jesus at the 
miracle of the Ara Coeli. 

In France during the latter half of the fifteenth century we see in the text 
of the Mystéres the same expansion of the participation of the sibyls but, as 
could be expected as the innovation spread slowly northwards, this occurred 
at a later date than in the Rappresentazioni. In the Mystére de l'Incarnation 
performed in Rouen in 1474 only one sibyl had a role but in the Mystére de 
Octavian et de Sibille Tiburtine of Valenciennes a decade later, as well as in the 
Parisian Mystére of the same date, all twelve sibyls were used; their prophecies 
were included in what was an addendum to the play, which may have been 
enacted separately and is generally called the "dits de douze sibylles' |the say- 
ings of the twelve sibyls|. This was also added to the end of a publication called 
the Girouflier aux Dames, a defense of womankind against the various misogy- 
nists of the day. This appears to have been written in the 1490s and the first 
printed edition is that by Le Noir in Paris in 1500. 

For comparison again, here from the latter, is the prophecy of the 
Erythrean sibyl 


Dieu dans son hault habitacle 
Pour notre captivite 

Par hault et divin miracle 
A esleu son tabernacle 
Avecques humanité. 
Charité en pitié 

A fait son oeul delphique 
Tourner a benignité 

Ainsi qu'il fut recité 

Par ung herault Angelique 
Regardant l'humilité 
D'une pucelle ebraique.?! 


God in his high dwelling-place 

To save us from captivity 

Through a lofty and divine miracle 
Has come from his sacred home 
To be with humanity 

Charity and Pity 





21 From the Mystere du Vieil Testament ed. Baron J. Rothschild Paris: Firmin Didot, 1878. 
Vol. VI. p. 180. 
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Has turned his Delphic eye 
To kindness, 

So he was announced 

By an angelic herald 
Telling of the humility 

Of a Jewish maiden. 


The first line resonates with both the Orsini epigram for the Erythrean and 
with the text of the Florentine Rappresentazioni but thereafter the poet uses 
his own imagination. There is no doubt that the inspiration is from Orsini but 
the question still remains whether the master source of Belcari and his fellow 
playwrights described above was dated later than Orsini and derived from it or 
whether it was the common origin of both. 


Baccio Baldini 


Baccio Baldini (1436-1487) like Feo Belcari worked in Florence and his cycle of 
engravings of twelve sibyls together with twenty-four Old Testament prophets 
and patriarchs, published between 1470 and 1480, has been described as “one of 
the best known and most important groups of early Italian engravings.’?? The 
images of the sibyls are each accompanied by two related prophecies, a short 
version in Latin (Baldini1) and a longer version in vernacular ottava rimi which 
is engraved below the figure (Baldiniz). Some but not all of the short Latin 
prophecies of Baldinii are similar to the Orsini epigrams and the long vernacu- 
lar versions are similar in many but not all cases to the prophecies in Belcari. 
The sibyls are depicted seated on broad thrones, they have elaborate dresses 
and mostly they hold books or scrolls although the Delphic and Erythrean hold 
the traditional horn and sword respectively. The Baldini prints are executed 
in what has been called the “Fine Manner” which is to be distinguished from 
the “Broad Manner” a style favored by an artist named Francesco Rosselli 
who also issued about a decade later a series of prints copied in content from 
Baldini. Here too there were twelve sibyls and twenty four prophets making up 
the series. 

The ottava rimi of Baldini have much in common with the ottava rimi of 
Feo Belcari and in several cases they are identical. Dempsey also points to the 
similarities between the prophecies of the twenty-four prophets of the Baldini 
series with those of the prophets in the Sacre Rapprentazioni of Belcari and 





22 von Bartsch p. 192. 
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ILLUSTRATION 21 
The Libyan Sibyl by Baccio 
Baldini. 





his Florentine compatriots. Clearly they are derived from a common source if 
not one from another and in most cases there are good reasons for the differ- 
ences in the individual octaves where they exist.22 Dempsey points out that 
the appearance of the Baldini sibyls, their dress and their pose, conforms to 
the descriptions in the manuscripts of the Orsini sibyls, giving this as proof 
that Baldini’s series was ultimately derived from Orsini. However de Clercq 
(1987-1979: p. 117) notes that the Italian used in the ottava rima goes back to 
the beginning of the fifteenth century and remained in usage for a long time 
"in the popular classes" suggesting that these verses predated the Orsini series 
and that therefore the master list of octaves drawn upon by Belcari and his 
peers also dated from before Orsini. In those cases where the theme of the 
prophecy is obviously similar both in Orsini and Baldini it is difficult to tell 





23 See Dempsey (2012) pp. 209 ff. where he reconstructs the text of each of the prophecies 
of the master list from the text on the engravings of Baldini and in the Florentine Sacre 
Rappresentazioni but he does not address the anomaly that many of these appear to have 
been constructed of a sestet and a distich which were mixed and matched. 
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whether the Latin epigrams or the octaves might have come first or whether 
they derive from independent traditions. There are several examples of the 
Baldini Latin epigrams which clearly do not match those in Orsini and I show 
these differences in detail in Appendix 1 where the texts of the prophecies 
of the individual sibyls are compared. The authors of the ottava rimi and the 
Lasso hexameter lines, described in the next paragraph, were restricted to a 
rigid rhyming or metrical scheme which inevitably made their message more 
difficult to express than in the Orsini epigrams. 

A later variant of the Orsini texts, a set of six line poems in Latin hexameters 
one for each of the twelve sibyls, (subsequently set to music by Orlando Lasso 
in the mid-sixteenth century) first appeared in a late edition (1505) of the de 
Barberis. Although this edition is beyond the end-date for the present work, it 
throws light on the relationship between the texts of de Barberis and Baldini.** 
The edition (and the following ones of de Barberis) still contained the original 
Latin prose prophecies of earlier editions but now add the Latin verses which 
are directly based on Baldini. There are connections between these Latin 
verses and Baldini in almost every line of each of the prophecies even to the 
errors which have occurred in the translation of Baldini used by Lasso. Thus in 
the text of the Phrygian sibyl of Lasso a line reads: 


Et quia sic nostram complerent crimina pellem. 

And because crimes shall thus fill our skin. 
This is a nonsensical mistranslation of the original of Baldini which reads 

Sipossa dirpelle fatte peccata. 

He can be named for his sinful deeds. 
The case of the Cumanan sibyl is more complex. It is difficult to believe that 
Baldini was not conversant with both Latin and the original of the extract from 
the Eclogue but nevertheless the ottava rimi of Baldini2 for the Cumanan are 
not translated correctly. The first two lines of the translation are nonsensical 


after which the translator gave up and apparently invented the remainder him- 
self. Here is the original: 





24 Although P. Bergquist, "The Poems of Orlando di Lasso's ‘Prophetiae Sibyllarum’ and 
Their Sources." Journal of the American Musicological Society. 32. 3. (Autumn, 1979), p. 528 


says their origins are not known. 
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Ultima cumei. venit nunc carminis etas 
Magnus ab integro seculorum nascitur ordo 


and Baldini’s first two lines: 


Lultimo mie parlar fie si veracie 
pero che giunto song] ultimi canti 


The last word I speak will become so true. 
Since we have come to the last verse.... 


He recognizes the Lain words ultima, venit and carminis from the first line of 
the original and tried to parse the meaning of both lines from these words but 
his attempt is hopeless confusion. Then again in his turn the translator of these 
verses into the songs of Lasso tried to make more sense of the mistake by sug- 
gesting an improvement but this is little better: 


Iam mea certa manent, et vera, novissima verba 
Ultima venturi quid erant oracula regis, 


Now my recent words shall remain certain and true 
Because they were the last oracles of the king to come. 


There was another edition of these poems in the 1599 edition of the Sibylline 
Oracles (that is the Greek poems not the St. Gall block-book) edited by 
Opsopoeus?? where he includes the twelve six line stanzas first found in the de 
Barberis 1505 edition. These have the title: 


Sibyllarum de Christo Vaticinia, ex vestustiss. codice descripta. 


Prophecies of the sibyls about Christ, described from a very ancient 
codex. 


It is tempting to suggest that this very ancient codex might be the urtext of the 
Orsini prophecies since it is in Latin, it is in six line stanzas, the prophecies 
include all the relevant markers and it is “very ancient.” It is difficult to believe 
that Opsopoeus, a recognized scholar, would have mistaken a printed edition, 
the 1505 de Barberis, for an ancient codex but the authenticity of his reference 





25 . Sibyllina Oracula Paris: 1599 and 1607 p. 458 (in the 1607 edition). 
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is undercut by the fact that his edition is identical to Lasso in particular to the 
mistranslations of Baldini given immediately above. It is likely therefore that 
Opsopeus took his version from Lasso and Lasso’s translator in turn took it 
from Baldini. 

The origin of the Baldini ottava rimi inscriptions and their relationship with 
Belcari and Orsini is complicated by the fact that the original ottava rimi of 
Baldini appear to be made up of a sestet with a couplet added later. This is the 
case in six of the twelve prophecies, that is, the Persian, Delphic, Erythrean, 
Samian, Hellespontic and Phrygian. Of the others, we shall see in the entry for 
the Cumanan in Appendix 1 that there was considerable confusion amongst 
the various authors of the Orsini manuscripts over the Virgilian extract; each 
version gives a different selection of the lines from the extract. Both the two 
new sibyls the Agrippan and the European have two new octaves as one would 
expect since they were new additions to the canon particularly in the case of 
the European since that is missing entirely in Belcari. The Libyan is new since 
as we shall see Baldini had already used the octet for the Samian and had to 
compose a fresh one. The Tiburtinan prophecy is also new. This corruption 
of the original stanzas (if it was a corruption) also occurs in Belcari where 
some of the sibyls only speak a mere couplet. It seems as if the independent 
stock of prophecies which may have been drawn on by both the authors of the 
Florentine Rappresentazione and Baldini may have comprised at least some 
sestets as well as octaves although all Baldini’s octaves (apart from two obvious 
errors), follow the standard model for the rhyming scheme for ottava rimi that 
is, ab ab ab cc, so there can be no connection or relationship to the octave or 
sestet for instance of the early Italian sonnet. 


De Barberis2® 


The book by de Barberis (c. 1425-1487), Discordantii sanctorum doctorum, com- 
prises a miscellany of texts presenting and illustrating a number of points of 
doctrinal disagreement between St. Augustine and St. Jerome. The sixteenth 
and last of these points discusses the legitimacy of using pagan literature as 
a Christian witness and pagan prophecies to foretell the coming of Christ. 
In the midst of these texts there is inserted a section with the images of the 
twelve sibyls and their prophecies which are printed beneath each image. Two 





26 Filippo Barbieri is variously spelled in the literature, e.g. Filippo de Barbieri, Philippus 
de Barberis, Philippus de Barberiis, Philippus Siculus, Philippus a Lignamine. I use 
"de Barberis”. 
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SIDYLLA DELPHICA 


ILLUSTRATION 22 


The Delphic Sibyl from the first 
ecc edition of de Barberis. 





SAAMI HIMES 


editions of de Barberis were published in 1481 by de Lignamine, another in 1482 
by Riessinger, and there were several more over the next thirty years.?" 

The book is important not only as the first printed version containing the 
new canonical sibyl series but also as a pointer to and a reflection of what was 





27 The later editions of the de Barberis as well as the order of the sibyls in each edition are 
listed in Bergquist. Another 1481 edition from Rome and a 1480 edition from Seville are 
listed in the catalog of incunables in the Berlin State Library at www.gesamtkatalogder- 
wiegendrucke.de. Settis, "Sibilla Agripa" Etudes de Lettres—revue de la Faculte des lettres 
de Lausanne Universite. 4, (1985), 89-124 cites two more (p. 96 and p. 112, nt. 28) a so-called 
first edition from Rome c. 1479 which has been lost and a Neapolitan edition of 1479. It is 
not known whether these editions actually included the section on the sibyls. An edition 
with colored images is in the Vatican Library (Stamp. Membr. 1v 29) and copies of the 
images of the Samian and Cumanan sibyls from this edition can be found in Rome Reborn 
The Vatican Library and Renaissance Culture, ed. A. Grafton, Yale University Press, 1993, 
p. 79 plate 67. 
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perhaps the greatest theological difficulty of all for Renaissance writers, think- 
ers and poets: how to reconcile their Christian beliefs with the non-Christian, 
classical and pagan texts which they were translating, espousing and promot- 
ing. Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio and Salutati as well as later in the fifteenth 
century Marsilio Ficino and Pico della Mirandola, all addressed the question 
either by treating classical texts as deliberately allegorical or by assuming that 
“unconsciously and with divine inspiration, a sacred meaning was infused into 
[the pagan author’s| work,” a phrase that could hardly better summarize the 
function and activity of the sibyls.?5 

Both the 1481 editions of de Barberis show on the colophon the same pub- 
lication date, December 1st 1481 but despite this, one of the two (Barberis1) is 
obviously the earlier: it has more primitive pictures which in several cases are 
repeated to illustrate different sibyls,2? some of the prophecies are missing, 
others give the appearance of being rather hastily copied and the introductory 
text is printed with a mass of abbreviations which do not appear in the second 
edition.°° This second edition (Barberis2) has a much longer introduction, it 
adds the images and prophecies of twelve biblical prophets and it is this which 
forms the basis for subsequent editions. A comparison of the prophecies from 
the first three editions of de Barberis are given in the entries for the respective 
sibyls in Appendix 1 below. 

The book was most likely written much earlier than the date it is stated to 
have been published. De Barberis had been appointed Inquisitor of Sicily in 
1462 and Heitz/Schreiber (p. 7) doubts whether the latter's exacting duties in 
that office would have given him time to write his book after this date.?! It has 
been suggested?? that Orsini manuscript An is the original manuscript of de 





28 See C.E. Trinkaus In Our Image and Likeness: Humanity and Divinity in Italian Humanist 
Thought, University of Chicago Press, 1995, p. 688. Trinkaus discusses at length the nature 
and progress of this endeavor, the theologia poetica, whereby “men of all religions and 
traditions could be brought into relationship with the universal and Christian vision" 
(p. 689). 

29 Only the Eryrthrean and the Tiburtinan have their own pictures. The others where they 
have them have one or other of just two pictures. 

30 E.G. Dotson, “An Augustinian Interpretation of Michelangelo’s Sistine Ceiling, Part II,” 
Michelangelo, Selected Scholarship in English: the Sistine Chapel. Garland, 1995 believes 
that the reverse is true; that the edition with the primitive illustrations is the second edi- 
tion but she gives no reason for this. 

31 +The text of the Discordantii itself (but not the images or prophecies of the sibyls) was first 
published prior to 1481. See the article on de Barberis in the Dizionario biografico degli 
Italiani, V1 (1964), p. 217. 

32 . Mále p.259, nt. 1. 
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Barberis’ sibyls but since the text of the prophecies in this manuscript and in 
the two printed versions differ from each other in small but obvious ways, this 
seems unlikely although ms. An is certainly in the hand of a professional scribe 
and has attractive colored illustrations. The prophecies of the de Barberis fol- 
low the standard wording but do not have the introductions or dress descrip- 
tions of the Orsini sibyls. Nevertheless with its multiple printed editions and 
thus wide circulation it was a catalyst for many of the sibyl cycles over the next 
century including Michelangelo's sibyls in the Sistine Chapel.*? 


Liber Chronicarum or the Nuremberg Chronicle 


This famous book was published in 1493 and is noteworthy for its content, 
its typography and its images. It tells the whole history of the world from the 
creation to the Last Judgement and includes multiple illustrations which in 
many examples are colored. It is also the first printed book where the images 
are embedded in the text, that is to say, defined spaces were left in the layout 
of the type so that images could subsequently be inserted in those spaces after 
the printing of the text was complete.?* 

There are several references to the sibyls throughout the text. The author 
Hartmann Schedel, has apparently copied from every source he could find with- 
out attempting to examine or comment on the obvious discrepancies between 
the different versions or stories. Folio xxxv recto has the Jerome description 
of the ten sibyls and xxxv verso has illustrations of eight sibyls with accompa- 
nying descriptions from the Orsini tradition. They include the Agrippan and 
European but exclude the Cimmerian, Hellespontic, Tiburtinan and Cumaean. 
Included in this list in the text but not illustrated is the so-called *unnamed" 
sibyl who traditionally derived from Lactantius. The prophecy for this sibyl 
in the Chronicle is a rambling account of various episodes in the ministry of 
Christ including the miracle of the loaves and fishes which indeed are given 
in Lactantius in separate passages but not as a continuous text. Lactantius sel- 
dom references the name of the sibyl whom he quotes. For instance, in the fol- 
lowing example (book 1, chapter 6) he professes ignorance of whom she was: 





33 An overview of subsequent cycles is provided in de Clercq, in Mále, in de Montault and in 
Rossi. Michelangelo's sibyls have no prophecies; for their relationship to the Orsini series 
see Dotson passim. 

34 The first printed book where the opposite occurred, that is, the pictures were prepared 
first and the type was set to flow round the pictures was the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 
issued by Aldus in December 1499. 
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Also another Sibyl, whichever she is, ... thus spoke: 


“Whichever she is” does not necessarily refer to a sibyl whose name was 
unknown but could as easily be construed as meaning “one of the many 
sibyls that are my sources.” Lactantius also in the same chapter discusses 
Trismegistus’ view of the nature of God pointing out that Trismegistus says 
that God does not need a name 


And that no one might inquire His name, he said that He was without 
name, and that on account of His very unity He does not require the 
peculiarity of a name. These are his own words: God is one, but He who 
is one only does not need a name; for He who is self-existent is without a 
name. God, therefore, has no name. 


These separate passages from Lactantius quoted by a writer from memory 
could easily have been conflated and may have given rise to the persistent 
medieval tradition of the existence of an unnamed sibyl. She is mentioned 
specifically by Gervais of Tilbury (p. 34 above) and in the Orsini ms. Padua 
540 with the same long prophecy which in the Chronicle is attributed to an 
“unnamed” sibyl. Schedel must have made use of this manuscript or another 
containing a similar text. 


Inveni etiam alia dicta cuiusdam sibille cum nomen inveni de Christo 
testificantis videlicet. Exurgat mulier de stirpe hebreorum nomine 
Maria, huius sponsus nomine Joseph et perereabitur ex ea sine commix- 
tione de sponstu filius dei nomine Jesus. Et istra erit virgo ante partum 
et virgo post partum. Qui vero ex ea nascet erit verum deum et verum 
homo et adimplebit legem Judeorum: et sua adiunget. Et manebit reg- 
num ei in secla seclorum. Veniet que super eum vox dicens. Hic est filium 
meum dilectum illi audite. Mortuorum resurrectum erit et claudorum 
cursus velocissimorum. Et surdi audient. Et ceci videbunt. Loquentur 
non loquentes. Et de quinque et duobus piscibus multa homina milia 
saturabunt.Ventos compeicet verbo. Mareque furiens sedabit. Pedibus 
mare calcans. Ambulans super undas. Imfirmitatem hominibus solvens. 
Repellens multos dolorens. 


I have also found another Sibyl. She testifies to Christ, and speaks: "Out of 
the tribes of the Hebrews will come forth a woman named Mary, who has 
a spouse by the name of Joseph. Out of her will issue, without cohabita- 
tion with man, but through the Holy Ghost, the Son of God, called Jesus. 
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And she will be a virgin before and after the birth. He who will be born 
of her will be a true God and a real man. And he will fulfill the laws of 
the Jews, adding his own laws to them. His kingdom will remain upon 
earth. Over him will come a voice, saying This is my beloved Son, Him 
you shall hear. He will be the resurrection of the dead. He will speedily 
cure the lame and crippled; and the deaf will hear, the blind will see, and 
the dumb will speak. With five loaves of bread and two fishes many thou- 
sands of people will be fed. With a word he will allay the winds and calm 
the raging sea. And he will tread the sea with his feet and wander about 
on the waters. He will relieve the sick and drive away much pain. (Trans. 
Morse College Library) 


Other Series 


Three other short mural cycles were painted by celebrated artists in the last 
quarter of the Quattrocento. In the Collegio di Cambio in Perugia decorated by 
Perugino in 1497 to 1500 six sibyls are shown: the Erythrean, Persian, Cumanan, 
Libyan, Tiburtinan and the Delphic. Their names are engraved on the supports 
beneath their feet. In the Capella Sassetti in the church of Santa Trinita in 
Florence five sibyls were depicted by Ghirlandaio from 1483 to 1486. The first 
above the entrance to the chapel shows the Tiburtina and the Vision of the 
Ara Coeli. The others are in the four vaults above the chapel. Three of them 
have scrolls saying respectively, Hic Teste Virgil Magnus |Great Virgil attests to 
this], In ultima autem etate |but in the last age], and invisibile verbum pala- 
pabitur (palpabitur) germinabit |the invisible word will be made plain (and) 
will flourish]. The first with the reference to Virgil is presumably the Cumanan, 
the second quotes a brief phrase from the Erythrean and the third a line from 
the Agrippan. The fourth is depicted writing in a book but gives no hint as to 
her identity.?? In Rome, Filippino Lippi completed (by 1493) a series of sibyls 
in the Caraffa Chapel which included the Agrippan, Cumaean and possibly 
the Cimmerium. Since this series includes the Agrippan, it could only have 
been inspired by Orsini presumably through the intermediary of de Barberis. 
The fact that all three included just a restricted number of sibyls suggests 
that by the late fifteenth century the novelty of the new canon of twelve had 
already worn off and artists or patrons now felt comfortable choosing just the 





35 Gilbert p. 72 mistakenly assigns the Ara Coeli scene to the Agrippan on the grounds that 
the background of the painting is a view of Rome, in particular the Pantheon which was 
constructed by Marcus Agrippa. 
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number of figures which was appropriate to the context. De Clercq (1978-79: 
p. 124) also cites two further series in Liguria dated from the 1480s by the 
painter Thomas de Buscha, the first in a church in the village of Piani and the 
second in Montegrazia. 

Turning to manuscript illuminations, ms. 414 in the Bibliothéque Mazarine 
from the fifteenth century includes on folio 17, miniature illuminations of the 
twelve sibyls with long scrolls giving the Orsini prophecies. Another example 
is the Breviary of Mathias Corvin, King of Hungary now in the Vatican Library 
(BAV Urb. Lat. 112) and dated about 1485 which has a depiction of six sibyls all 
unnamed, four of whom have prophecies based on Orsini. One of these, attrib- 
uted to the Cumanan sibyl, is a line of the extract from the Virgilian Fourth 
Eclogue. In the British Library there is the Isabella Breviary ms. 18851 from the 
1480s?? supposedly one of the most precious manuscripts of the Library which 
was originally prepared for Queen Isabella of Spain and presented to her in 
1497. This has a full page miniature with the twelve sibyls holding scrolls upon 
which are very brief paraphrases from the Orsini prophecies each of which 
recites the kernel of the prophecy and is derived from de Barberis. For example, 
the Libyan sibyl says: Erit Statera Cunctorum |He will be the balance (judge) of 
all people], and the Libyan: Regnabit in paupertate |he will reign in poverty]. 

Finally, there are the beautiful and brightly colored miniatures of Berthold 
Fürtmeyer. In the famous Salzburg Missal in the Bavarian State Library, ms. 
clm 15709, completed in 1481 to 1482, this, his masterpiece, includes a full page 
illumination (f. 32v) showing the twelve sibyls attending the Annunciation 
each of them holding a large scroll with the full Orsini prophecy. A similar full- 
page miniature with the twelve sibyls and the full prophecies is given in the 
Fürtmeyer Bible (ms. cgm 80104, f. 1v and see Illustration 16) and this is particu- 
larly instructive as it may very well have been similar to the Orsini paintings 
with the names of the sibyls given on separate labels beneath the figures. 





36 The manuscript and its images are completely digitized and can be seen at http://www 
.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay.aspx?ref-Add MS 18851 (9/21/2015). 
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The Oracula Sibyllina of St. Gall 


The Monastery Library of St. Gall in Switzerland with its majestic Library Hall, 
170,000 books and 2,000 manuscripts has been described as the eighth wonder 
of the world.! Almost at the end of the excellent guide to the Library there 
is a reference to a blockbook, "an absolute rarity—the world's last surviving 
example of the Oracula Sibyllina printed between 1461 and 1465"? (henceforth 
"the St. Gall"). It might be thought that this ultimate rarity would make it an 
object of extensive scholarly attention but surprisingly it has escaped the 
notice of many if not most commentators.’ Although the prophecies of the 
sibyls in the St. Gall are derived from Orsini and even though it comprises 
the new canon of twelve sibyls, I give it a separate chapter because in several 
ways the book is unique and had its individual influence on future versions of 
the genre. 

Itis the first of the sibyl cycles in which all the sibyls hold attributes and for 
this reason, as far as attributes are concerned, it is the origin of many subse- 
quent sibyl cycles. Also it is the first of the fifteenth-century series which tells 
the story of the whole life of Christ and this focus necessitated the rearrange- 
ment of some of the prophecies of the individual sibyls beyond their tradi- 
tional iconography to suit the needs of the story. 

The only monograph on the St. Gall blockbook is Paul Heitz’ Oracula 
Sibyllina of 1903 with an introduction by W.L. Schreiber. Schreiber discusses 
the date and the possible location of the printing of the book but does not 
attempt to identify the iconography of the prophecies or the attributes of the 
individual sibyls. In Schreiber's view, the book is a partially finished copy of an 





1 H.-H.Welchert, Wanderungen zu den Burgen um Klöstern in Schwaben. Tübingen: 1971 quoted 
in Tremp, The Abbey Library of St. Gall. St. Gall 2007 p. 117. The monastery itself was closed 
in 1805 but the library was spared and the baroque hall of the library remains open to the 
public. 

2 Tremp, p. u2. The blockbook is not be confused with the Greek poem, the Sibylline Oracles, 
discussed in Chapter 2 above. 

3 For instance, it is not included in the Appendix to Carlo de Clercq's articles (1978-9, 1981) 
which list sibyl cycles from Germany, France, Belgium, Spain, England, Scotland, Hungary, 
Italy and Switzerland. De Clercq describes it briefly in the body of his article (pp. 87-88) 
but mistakenly entitles it the Rationarium Evangelistarum. Nor is the St. Gall mentioned in 
the comprehensive review by Mathilde Gagliardo of the sibyl series in the Casa Romaei in 
Ferrara. It is referred to in Schreiber, vii, p l. 1x. 
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original printed in Gmünd in Germany and was possibly written in the region 
of Liege in Belgium.* He puts the date of its composition no later than 1468—70 
and its arrival in St. Gall as no later than 1477. 

The St. Gall contains xylographic images of twelve sibyls. Each sibylis shown 
seated on a throne, holding in one hand a symbolic object, her attribute, and in 
some cases a scroll giving her age and origin. Her prophecy is printed beneath 
the image and for each sibyl there is a second page with two separate pictures 
of scenes from the Old or New Testament relevant to the sibyl or to the pro- 
phetic message she proclaims. Both pictures on this page incorporate scrolls 
with quotations from the scenes they illustrate and this second page was no 
doubt provided to give further guidance to the iconography of the sibyls which 
as I have said does not necessarily follow the traditional order or practice. In 





4 Itis supposedly unfinished since the final sibyl, the Hellespontic, has an ambiguous proph- 
ecy: it begins by announcing the birth of Jesus but the remainder of the text tells of the 
Resurrection; in addition the final illustration unlike the other images in the book has no 
background. 
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all these secondary images throughout the book there is a third figure, a bird, a 
cow or an angel with, in several cases, a ribbon naming the Gospel from which 
the quotations are taken. Thus the first Sibyl the Persian, tells the story of 
Augustus with the Sibyl, a story which had traditionally been associated with 
the Tiburtinan but in the case of the St. Gall it sets the scene for the Nativity. 
The first picture on the second page shows first the vision of Augustus and the 
Sibyl with the inscription “before Abraham was, I am" and the second shows 
David and St. John with two inscriptions “a light shall lighten the darkness etc” 
and “they did not understand. They walk in the darkness.” The first illustration 
of the second page of the Libyan sibyl also shows Augustus and the vision of 
the Ara Coeli and the other sibyls in the book together illustrate the whole life 
of Christ, His Passion and Resurrection. 

The prophecies follow the Orsini line and the sibyls are also seated on 
“broad thrones” although their dresses do not match the descriptions given 
in the Orsini manuscripts. A full transcription of the prophecies is given in 
Appendix 1 below where these prophecies are compared with the other Orsini 
prophecies. 

The St. Gall with its twelve sibyls, its depiction of the whole life of Christ and 
its full complement of attributes is the origin of several of the later sibylline 
series of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. First we should note the extraor- 
dinary Heures de Louis de Laval composed in two phases between 1470 and 
1480, which includes a total of 1,234 miniatures and which was later given to 
the Queen of France, Anne de Bretagne. The pictures of the sibyls which follow 
after the traditional pages of the calendar at the beginning of the book are a 
copy of those in the St. Gall. Unlike the St. Gall, these illuminations are in color 
but they follow the gestures, the postures, the text and the attributes of the 
sibyls in the St. Gall exactly, even to having the two pages per sibyl with three 
images.? Examination of the text of the Heures also indicates that the latter 
is derived from the St. Gall. In both, as Huard (p. 18) points out, the numeric 
age of the Erythrean sibyl is omitted and in both the word commodo, an incor- 
rect spelling of quomodo, is repeated on the ribbon of the Cimmerian. Another 
even more sophisticated copy of the St. Gall, very similar to the Heures de Louis 
de Laval, is the Munich Prachthandschrift Cod. Icon. 414 dating from 1490-1500.9 





5 Gallica BN Latin 920 at http://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btvib52501620s/f56.zoom. Also cited 
in Mále pp. 267 ff. Mále admits he does not know the origin of these images although he 
cites the St. Gall on p. 267 nt. 2 without comment. These images are also cited in de Montault 
p. 306. 

6 Seehttp://daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/bsbooo17917/image 1. 
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ILLUSTRATION 25 The Tiburtinan Sibyl from the Heures de Louis Laval. 
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Eleven of the twelve sibyls from the St. Gall are also depicted in the Grandes 
Heures du Vérard, an undated incunable from the last years of the fifteenth 
century. The European sibyl is omitted perhaps again because the author 
had doubts about the name or the authenticity of this sibyl. Each of the 350 
pages in the book has woodcuts in the margins of the text as well as a number 
of full-page hand-colored illustrations. The sibyls again imitate those of the 
St. Gall with the same prophecies, attributes and appearance; again they are 
located immediately after the traditional opening calendar of the Heures. The 
images of the sibyls are reused many times in the book although in these later 
instances they are not accompanied by the identifying prophecies.’ 

A further example is a late fifteenth-century manuscript in the Bibliotheque 
d’Arsenal, Bib. Ars. ms. 438 which has the St. Gall sibyls again in similar 
poses and on similar thrones each with the second explanatory pictures and 
text. Some of the pages are badly damaged and the Samian and Cimmerian 
together with the second page of the Cumanan are missing. This is made up for 
by extra illustrations at the beginning and end of the manuscript, the first of 
the emperor Augustus and the vision of the Ara Coeli and the last of the Virgin 
Mary suckling the child Jesus. 

Based on the St. Gall but with a reduced number of sibyls, the Heures de René 
11 of Lorraine (Diurnal de Roi de Sicile: BNF ms. 10491, formerly Supplement 
Latin 547, f. 7r) contains one illuminated page with small illustrations of 
six sibyls who hold the same attributes as their counterparts in the St. Gall. 
They are the Persian, Libyan, Cumaean, Erythrean, European and one other 
unnamed sibyl, unnamed only because there is no space on the page for her 
scroll but she can be identified as the Samian since she holds a cradle. All the 
accompanying scrolls consist only of a few almost illegible words. 


7 Acopy of this magnificent book is in the Morgan Library in New York with call number ChL 
1523B. The Morgan Library also has a facsimile edition of images from the Heures d'Anne 
de Bretagne (call number 179 W2 H). Amongst the illustrations of this book are pictures of 
various female saints who hold attributes reminiscent of those of the sibyls: for instance, 
St. Catherine holds a palm branch (Ill. 54; original folio 185v), St. Margaret tramples a dragon 
(Ill. 55; f. 203v), St. Helen holds a huge cross (Ill. 56; f. 207v). 
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ILLUSTRATION 26 The Sibyl from the Grandes Heures du Vérard. 





CHAPTER 11 


The Lactantius Versions of the Fifteenth-Century 
Sibyl Series 


As we have seen the popularity of the new Orsini canon did not mean that 
artists after 1420 entirely abandoned the Lactantius/Varro sibyls and their 
prophecies. On the contrary the old canon of just ten sibyls continued to be 
the inspiration for artists and patrons in several venues of which the most 
prominent were the Tempio Malatestiano in Rimini, the floor of the Cathedral 
of Siena, the busts on the choir stalls of the Cathedral of Ulm and the paint- 
ings of the sibyls in the gallery of Christ Church in Oxford. Each of these was 
a masterpiece in its own right and as we shall see neither the iconography nor 
the prophecies of any one of them were copied from any of the others. Their 
widely different locations and different media attest to the fifteenth century 
interest in the depiction of the series as such and the continued acceptance of 
the sibyls as orthodox advocates of the Christian message. 

The prophecies of each of these series are mostly derived from Lactantius 
either directly or via St. Augustine’s epitome but in Ulm and Siena in partic- 
ular they also come from other sources. Almost none of the sibyls in any of 
these four venues have the same prophecies as their counterparts in the other 
series which confirms the originality of the works. Out of nearly forty sibyl- 
line prophecies reviewed here just the Cimmerian and the Phrygian (this latter 
in part only) at Siena and Oxford share the same prophecies. The prophecies 
appear to have been chosen randomly from Lactantius which is hardly surpris- 
ing since the latter admits that he does not know which sibyl was responsible 
for which prophecy. 

A complete list of sibylline prophecies in Lactantius’ Divine Institutes is set 
out in Appendix 4 and I reference these in the descriptions below where the 
prophecies are taken from that source. The Divine Institutes was written in 
Greek so I include only English translations of Lactantius text in this Appendix. 
St. Augustine wrote his epitome in Latin precisely because the Greek original 
was not likely to be understood by many in his Western audience. 


The Tempio Malatestiano 


The Tempio Malatestiano was constructed in Rimini in the middle of the 
fifteenth century under the patronage of the ruler of the city, Sigismondo 
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Malatesta, in order to commemorate himself and his third wife, the *divine" 
Isotta whom it is said he adored unlike his first two wives both of whom he mur- 
dered. The Tempio was built on the remains of an earlier Gothic church but left 
unfinished after the decline of Sigismondo's fortunes and then his death. It was 
designed by Leon Battista Alberti and the interior decoration was entrusted to 
Agustino di Duccio under the supervision of Roberto Valturio. On each side 
of the nave are a series of chapels of which the first, called the Madonna of 
the Waters, contains sculptures by Duccio of ten sibyls and two prophets. We 
can note that in addition to these sibyls and prophets the other chapels of the 
Tempio contain sculptures of other symbolic figures: the Christian Virtues, the 
Apostles, the signs of the Zodiac, and representations of the Liberal Arts dem- 
onstrating again that the sibyls were fully within the tradition of expressing 
classical and medieval abstractions by means of symbol and personification. 
Rossi has suggested (p. 280) that one reason for the longevity of the sibylline 
tradition and the striking dominance, in almost all contexts, of these pagan 
seers, the sibyls, over their counterparts, the Old Testament prophets, was the 
very fact that from the time of the earliest Greeks, abstractions were visualized 
as female figures and named in the feminine gender! 

We have already noted the reply by Poggio to the inquiry by Roberto Valturio 
as to where he, Roberto, could find representations of the sibyls for use in the 
Tempio, but we do not know whether in fact he obtained such descriptions 
and if so whether they were of the Orsini sibyls. In a fine piece of detective 
work, Kokole (p. 360) has identified a couplet in a book of encomiastic poems 
by Porcellio Pandone? in praise of Sigismondo and Isotta, the De amore Iovis 
in Isottam, |On the love of Jove for Isotta], which is a paraphrase of another 
couplet in the introduction to the description of the sibyls in the Orsini manu- 
scripts. Porcellio's book was published in Paris in 1539 but we cannot be certain 
either that it was read by Valturio or that he realized its significance or whether 
Porcellio had found the Orsini manuscript in Rimini or elsewhere. To me it 
seems quite unlikely that Valturio recognized these two lines in a 2,500 line 
poem and then related them to the Orsini manuscripts? and in any event this 





1 Seech.8 nt. 5 above. 

2 Pandone (c. 1405-c. 1485) was a humanist and poet patronized by several of the princes of 
northern Italy. 

3 Gilbert p. 74 makes the unlikely suggestion that the answer to this question is that all the 
Orsini mss. were written after the construction of the Tempio and had numerous additions 
which incorporated, for instance, the references to the Cologne sibyls and the prophecies of 
the prophets which were included in the text of the earliest manuscripts but were not men- 
tioned in the title of those manuscripts. 
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part of the poem was written as a description of and in praise of the Tempio, 
thus after it had been built. It could not have been inspiration for the sibyls in 
the Tempio. Be that as it may, Valturio or Duccio decided not to use the Orsini 
twelve despite the fact that twelve sculptural niches were prepared in the 
chapel.* Nor they did use the Orsini prophecies. It is possible it was decided 
that the new canon was inappropriate in a building modeled on classical lines 
and which had the grandiose name of “Tempio,” and that they should revert 
to the original canon of the Lactantius/Varro ten. We cannot be certain of the 
identification of the sibyls in the Tempio since they are not named and only 
seven out of the ten and the two prophets are given prophecies but Kokole 
believes he has succeeded in identifying the sibyls through comparison of 
their dress and their attributes, where they have them, with those of the Orsini 
series. Some of these comparisons are not difficult: the Erythrean holds her 
traditional sword although it is reduced in size; the Delphic a horn; the Libyan 
has a wreath on her head and the Cumanan a fire at her feet in which presum- 
ably she is burning the Sibylline books. 

Six of the seven prophecies are from Lactantius in the epitome of 
St. Augustine and thus unlike the Orsini prophecies which exclusively fore- 
tell the Incarnation and Nativity, focus on the theme of the Passion and 
Resurrection.These are quoted as numbers 18 to 23 in Appendix 4 below and 
are given by the Erythrean, Samian, Cumanan, Delphic, Tiburtinan and Libyan. 
Many of the words and some phrases of the prophecies are omitted so as to 
accommodate the tenor of the meaning on the scroll. 

The prophecy by the Persian Sibyl has a more complex origin. It is not 
included in the Augustine summary but was originally quoted by Lactantius 
(Divinae Institutiones, 7.18.8) in Greek, and the Latin translation incorporated 
in the Tempio is by a Carolingian poet, Sedulius Scotus, whose had works sur- 
vived and continued to be available to scholars in the fifteenth century. His 
Latin translation was: 


Jugum nostrae servitutis intolerabile super colla positum tollet. Et leges 
impias solvet vinculaque violenta. 





4 There had to be twelve since they are positioned on two hexagonal pillars. There are three 
rows of three sculptures on each pillar. The third row in each case consists of coats of arms of 
the Malatestiano family and others. 

5 The Tempio is possibly the first new Renaissance building modeled on classical antecedents 
and was widely criticized at the time for being overly "pagan" although its construction was 
approved by the Pope and the consecration was attended by six bishops. 
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He will take away the intolerable yoke of slavery which is placed on our 
neck, and he will do away with impious laws and violent chains.9 


A final feature of the sibyls in the Tempio is the facial expressiveness of the 
individual figures which goes beyond any other series depicted in the fifteenth 
century. The prophetesses reveal again, in depictions unequalled since the 
work of the Pisanos a century and a half earlier, the mania of their possession 
by God as they are inspired to pronounce their prophecies and pass on his 
Word. These expressions serve to emphasize the distinction between the old 
and new canons, between the sibyls of antiquity and those of the Renaissance. 
The former were inspired, manic individuals, possessed by the god and utter- 
ing his divine message which was incomprehensible without interpretation; 
the latter were sedentary creatures, calmly repeating from their oracle books, 
prognostications of the joyful Christian message of the coming or the life 
of Christ. 


Ulm Cathedral 


Another spectacular series of the Lactantius sibyls are the sculptures carved 
between 1469 and 1474 on the arms and sides of the choir stalls in Ulm Cathedral 
in central Germany by Jórg Syrlin. As well as busts of ten sibyls, there are por- 
trayed eight philosophers and authors: Quintilian, Secundus, Ptolemy, Seneca, 
Terence, Cicero, Pythagoras and Virgil. The series is the master-work of Syrlin 
and one of the great examples of Renaissance wood carving. Bearing in mind 
that neither Lactantius nor Augustine tied the prophecies they quoted to any 
particular sibyl, nevertheless in Ulm the prophecies and their sibyls are easily 
linked since the prophecies are engraved on panels beneath the busts. In three 
of the ten cases they derive directly from Augustine/Lactantius: 


Thus the Delphic: 
Dabit ad verbera dorsum suum. Et colaphos accipiens tacebit 


He gives his back to whips and accepting the blows will keep silent. 
(Lactantius 4. 18; Augustine epitome; Appendix 4 below, nos. 18 and 19). 





6 For the translations of Sedulius and their progression through successive texts of the late 
Middle Ages see W. Vóge, Jörg Syrlin der Ältere und seine Bildwerke. Berlin: Deutsche Verein 
für Kunstwissenschaft, 1950 p. 168 Table 1. 
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ILLUSTRATION 27 The Samian Sibyl in Ulm cathedral by Jörg Syrlin. 


The Cumanan: 


Que Amalthea dicitur. Templi velum scindetur, et medi die nox erit ten- 
ebrosa nimis 


Who is called Amalthea. The veil of the temple shall be rent and in the 
middle of the day it will be darker than night (Lactantius 4.18; Augustine 
epitome; Appendix 4. 22). 


The Phrygian: 


In manus infidelium veniet. Dabunt alapas domino, manibus incestis et 
inpurato ore expuent venenatos sputos 


He shall come into the injurious hands of the unbelieving, and they will 
give buffets to the Lord with profane hands, and with impure mouth 
will spit out envenomed spittle. (Lactantius 4.18; Augustine epitome; 
Appendix 4.18). 


For the Libyan, as we saw above in case of the Malatestiano Tempio, the Latin 
translation of Lactantius is by Sedulius rather than Augustine: 
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Jugum nostrum intolerabile super collum nostrum tollet 


He will take away the intolerable yoke of slavery which is placed on our 
neck (Lactantius 7.18; Sedulius; Appendix 4.32). 


TheTiburtinan:See the commentaries below in Appendix1 for the Orsini Libyan 
and Hellespontic sibyls on the complex origin of this Tiburtinan prophecy. 


Suspendet eum in ligno et nihil valebit eis quia tercia die resurget et 
ostendet se discipuli et videntibus illis ascendit in celum et regni eius 
non erit finis 
They will hang him on wood but will not prevail because on the third day 
he will rise again and show himself to his desciples and seeing them he 
will ascend into heaven and his kingdom will never end. (Orsini). 

The Hellespontic: 
In agro troiano. Felix ille dives (deus) ligno qui pendet ab alto 


In the Trojan field. Happy is the god who hangs from a high beam. (Orsini) 


See the Tiburtinan sibyl immediately above for this phrase. Again there is con- 
fusion between dives and deus as there is with the Orsini texts. 


The Cimmerian: 


Octaviano, Deum de virgine nasciturum indicans. Iam nova progenies 
coelo demittitur alto. 


Octavian, showing that God will be born from a virgin. Then a new breed 
of men will be sent down from heaven. 


The second sentence is taken from Line 8 of the Virgilian Eclogue which is 
traditionally assigned to the Cumanan sibyl. 


The Samian: 
Agnus Coelestis. humiliabitur deus 


The heavenly lamb. God is humiliated. (Vaticinium) 
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This line is a remnant of phrases from the Vaticinium which are traditionally 
ascribed to the Erythrean sibyl. “Whose prophecy is as follows:” 
And finally the Erythrean: 


Ex coelo rex adveniet per saecla futurus 
From heaven the king will come for future centuries. (Judicii Signum) 


This is the second line of the Judicii Signum. The last sibyl, the Persian, has no 
inscription since the choir stall on which it was inscribed has been damaged. 

This region of Germany had a tradition of wood carving and of elaborate 
choir stalls in its churches and Vóge traces some of these local influences on 
Syrlin. I mention one more instance of the tradition, in the church of St. Martin 
in Memmingen, a city about sixty kilometers south of Ulm. The sculptures here 
were carved by Hans Thoman from 1501 to 1507 and even though aesthetically 
they are not of the same quality as the work of Syrlin, they are noteworthy 
since they depict the Orsini twelve with the Orsini prophecies plus a thirteenth 
sibyl, the "unnamed" sibyl from Lactantius." 


Siena Cathedral 


The floor of the Cathedral of Siena is one of the masterpieces of Renaissance 
art. The whole floor of the cathedral is covered with images created in a tech- 
nique called marble intarsio and graffito, a type of inlay with black and white 
or colored marble inserted directly into the underlying stone. In the floor of 
the side naves are depictions of the ten Lactantius sibyls. Completed in 1482 
to 1483 by different artists? these depictions show standing figures with car- 
tolini giving their names and the reference from Varro of his sources for each 
sibyl. The prophecies are written close by the figure of the sibyl on separate 
tablets with elaborate stands. Two of the sibyls have attributes, the Cumanan 
with a palm branch and the Delphic with a flaming cornucopia and all the 





7 The work by Thoman is not to be confused with the stalls in the Carthusian monastery at 
Buxheim near Memmingen which are extremely elaborate mannerist sculptures by Ignaz 
Waibl from the late seventeenth century. 

8 The names of each of the artists and the date that each work was completed are listed in 
Pascucci p. 27. See also the descriptions provided in R. Guerrini, “Le Divinae Institutiones di 
Lattanzio e il Pavimento del Duomo di Siena.’ Il Duomo come libro aperto. (ed.) Bruschelli, 
Siena, 1997 pp. 51—66. 
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ILLUSTRATION 28 
The Hellespontic Sibyl in the 
Cathedral of Siena. 





others hold books. Two of these are open and show quotations: the Phrygian's 
with, Solus Deus sum et non est deus alius |I am the only God and there is none 
other] and the Libyan's with the continuation of her Lactantius prophecy with, 
Colaphos accipiens tacebit, dabit in verbera innocens dorsum |He will hold His 
peace when struck with blows. He will with simplicity yield His holy back 
to whips]. The Libyan has a dark face and skin indicating her African origin; 
the Hellespontic has in the background a unique and amusing depiction of a 
wolf shaking hands with a lion. These animals are the principal civic symbols 
of Siena, the wolf having suckled Romulus and Remus, the latter's son being 
Senius the supposed origin of the name Siena.’ All the sibyls have wonderfully 
designed dresses. 





9 This suggestion is made in a personal communication from Professor Elena Mihailova. The 
lion was adopted by Siena as a civic symbol in 1250. Another interpretation is that it is from 
Aesopss fable, the Fox and the Lion, in which the implied moral is that perseverance pays as 
the Fox slowly approaches the Lion. But the first Latin translations of Aesop did not appear 
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The introductions in the cartolini are taken from Lactantius extract from 
Varro; for instance, the Libyan sibyl is said merely to have prophesied in Ancyra, 
quae Ancirae vaticinata est, but the prophecies are from different sources: from 
St. Augustine’s summary of Lactantius, from the Orsini epigrams and else- 
where. From Lactantius/St. Augustine the Libyan quotes extract 19 followed 
by part of 18 from Appendix 4 below, the Hellespontic extract 20, the Samian 
extract 21 and the Cumaean extract 23. The Erythrean gives us the epigram 
from Orsini: 


De excelso celorum habitaculo prospexit deus humiles suos et nascetur 
in diebus novissimis de virgine hebrea. filius in cunabulis terre. 


From the lofty dwelling of the heavens God looked down on the humble 
And in the most recent days a son will be born to a Hebrew virgin in the 
earthly cradle. 


And the Tiburtinan also states the epigram proclaimed by the Phrygian in the 
Orsini series: 


Nascetur christe in bethleem et annunciabitur in nazareth regente tauro 
pacifico: O felix mater cuius ubera illum lactabunt. 


Christ will be born in Bethlehem and will be announced in Nazareth in 
the reign of the Pacific Bull [Augustus], 
O happy mother whose breast will feed him. 


From the Cumanan comes the first four lines of the traditional extract from 
Eclogue Iv (see p. 29 above) which is standard in every series in the fifteenth 
century except that of the Tempio in Rimini. The final three sibyls give proph- 
ecies from Lactantius but none of the three are from the translations of 
Augustine or Sedulius so we must assume that the patron of the series did the 
translation himself directly from the Greek. Thus the Phrygian holds her cor- 
nucopia and says: 


Solus Deus sum at non est Deus alius 


Iam the only God and there is none other (Lactantius 4.6; Appendix 4.9). 





until the sixteenth century (Faerno, 1563 and Osius, 1564). The fable seems to have no rela- 
tionship with the quotation from Lactantius in the picture. 
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The Persian sibyl relates the miracle of the loaves and fishes also directly from 
Lactantius which Lactantius in turn copied from the Sibylline Oracles, book 1, 
line 434. This passage is the origin of the several citations in the manuscripts of 
the sybil series, both Orsini and Lactantius, which tell the story of the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes and quote an “unnamed” sibyl as the speaker. 


Panibus solum quinque et piscibus duobus hominum millia in foeno 
satiabit, reliquias tollens, x11 cophinos implebit in spem multorum. 


With five loaves at the same time, and with two fishes, 

He shall satisfy five thousand men in the wilderness; 

And afterwards taking all the fragments that remain, 

He shall fill twelve baskets to the hope of many. (Lactantius 4.15; 
Appendix 4 below, no. 12). 


And finally the Phrygian sibyl, again translating Lactantius directly, pro- 
phecies thus: 


Tuba de coelo vocem luctuosam emittet. Tartareum chaos ostendet dehi- 
scens terra. Venient ad tribunal Dei reges omnes. Deus ipse judicans pios 
simul et impios: tunc demum impios in ignem et tenebras mittet; qui 
autem pietatem tenent iterum vivent. 


The trumpet from heaven shall utter its wailing voice. And then the 
gaping earth shall show a Tartarean chaos; and all kings shall come to 
the judgment-seat of God. Afterwards He will call them into judgment, 
judging the life of pious and impious men. He shall send the wicked to 
darkness in fire. But as many as are holy shall live again on the earth. 
(Lactantius 7. 16, 20 and 23; Appendix 4 below, no.s 28, 38 and 39) 


Lactantius derived the last extract (“Afterwards ...”) from the Oracula Sibyllina 
Bk. 4. 50—56. 


The Oxford Paintings 


Thelibrary of Christ Church, Oxford has two paintings on panels depicting sib- 
yls. The paintings are both approximately 28 by 54 inches, they are obviously 
a pair and they each show five sibyls seated on a bench in niches with their 
prophecies inscribed in an unbroken line beneath them. They were painted in 
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ILLUSTRATION 29 The Sibyls in Christ Church, Oxford. 


about 1472 in the studio of Botticelli, the first possibly by Botticelli himself and 
the other by the young Filippo Lippi. The sibyls are the orthodox Lactantius 
ten but the prophecies are an unorthodox selection, although derived from the 
Institutiones, since they almost all refer to the Last Judgement a contrast to the 
Orsini paintings which depicted the Annunciation and the Nativity. This focus 
is almost unique in the fifteenth century although it demonstrates that the 
extracts of Lactantius had a sufficiently wide subject matter to show all aspects 
of the life of Jesus. 

The sibyls are presented in the correct Lactantius order but only one of 
them, the Cimmerian, derives from the Augustinian epitome. It seems that the 
artists or the patron was deliberately avoiding the epitome and aiming to pres- 
ent an original theme. I reproduce them in full so as to give the Latin original.!? 
The Botticelli panel begins with the Persian: 


Audite homines rex sempiternus dominator 


Hear me, you mortals; an everlasting King reigns (Lact. 7.24: Appendix 
4-41). 





10 The Latin translations here as in the Latin originals in Appendix 4 are taken from the New 
Advent translation of Lactantius' Greek. 
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The Libyan: 
Ipsum vestrum cognosci te deum qui dei filius est 
Know him as your god who is the son of God (Lact. 4.16: Ap. 4.9). 


The Delphic: 


Qui enim deum honorant verum sempiternam utique vitam hereditario 


iure possident 


But they who honour the true God inherit everlasting life (Lact. 2.13: 


Ap. 4.7). 
The Cimmerian: 


A mortuis regressus in lucem veniens primus resurrectionis vocatis ini- 


tium ostendit 


And then, releasing Himself from the dead, He shall come to light, first 
showing to the called ones the beginning of the resurrection (Lact. 4.19: 


Ap. 4.23). 
The Erythrean: 
Levabit mortuos fatum solvens et stimulum mortis 


He will raise the dead loosing fate and the sting of death (Lact 7.20: 
Ap. 4.38 part). 


The second panel and the second five sibyls by Filippo Lippi depict: 
The Samian: 
Ex sole deus mittet regem qui omnem terram placabit a bello malo 


And then God shall send a king from the sun, who shall cause all the earth 
to cease from disastrous war (Lact. 7.18: Ap. 4.31). 
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The Cumanan: 


Ad mortales iudicium mortalis dei venet super homines magnum iudi- 
cium et initium 


The judgment of the immortal God shall now come to mortals, the great 
judgment shall come upon men, and the beginning (Lact. 7.20: Ap. 4.36). 


The Hellespontic: 


Tartareum chaos tunc ostendet de hiscens terra venient autem ad tribu- 
nal dei reges omnes 


And then the gaping earth shall show a Tartarean chaos; and all kings 
shall come to the judgment-seat of God (Lact. 7.20: Ap. 4.37). 


The Phrygian: 
Iudicabit piossimi et impiosei terre mortacium confusio erit 


He will judge the most pious and impious men; there will be confusion of 
mortals on earth (Lact. 7.20 and 7.23: Ap. 4.38 and 39). 


The Tiburtinan: 


Tunc demum impio in igne mettebras mittet iusto sautem ad vitam 
restaurabit 


He shall send the wicked to darkness in fire. But as many as are holy shall 
live again on the earth (Lact. 7.23: Ap. 4.39). 


CHAPTER 12 


Conclusion 


In the previous pages I have described over thirty examples of the sibyl series 
which were depicted throughout Europe during the fifteenth century and 
many of these comprised the complete canon of twelve sibyls originating in 
the Orsini Palace in Rome. That these examples appeared in approximately 
twelve different media, from murals, paintings and manuscripts to sculpture, 
theatrical performances and others, testifies to the widespread patronage and 
contemporary interest which they aroused. And this artistic and decorative 
phenomenon was in complete contrast to what had occurred in the centuries 
before the year 1400 when representations of the sibyls were confined to a few 
named sibyls or a generic sibyl, were mostly restricted to textual references 
rather than to depictions in the plastic arts and whose prophecies were of a 
totally different nature to those of the Renaissance series. 

We have seen that many factors contributed to this renewed interest in the 
sibyls and the first was necessarily the rebirth of classicism, the very essence 
of the meaning of Renaissance, that is, the rehabilitation of pagan culture in 
many of its forms. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries no conflict was 
seen between the expressions of this culture and the orthodoxy and author- 
ity of the Christian message; on the contrary these expressions were seen 
as reinforcing the universal appeal of that message. I can quote Male again: 
"the literature of the ancient world began to seem to the scholar of the thir- 
teenth century as some sort of divine revelation in which as through a veil the 
Christian faith from time to time could be seen....” Together with Virgil, the 
sibyls were the natural pagan exemplars with whom to demonstrate the recon- 
ciliation of classical culture with the Christian story. It was a stroke of genius 
by the patron of the Orsini series (a prince of the Church, Giordano Colonna, if 
indeed it was he) to take advantage of the tradition of wall painting in Italian 
palaces and to have depicted in his own palace this group of pagan women the 
memory of whom no doubt lingered in the minds of contemporaries as having 
been endorsed by St. Augustine and whose status reflected and supported that 
of the Virgin Mary herself. These elements were combined into a statement of 
Christian propaganda that linked these mysterious and exotic women and the 
millennia of auctoritas which they embodied to the orthodox Christian mes- 
sage, the message of hope and love, a message which wholly contrasted with 
that of the apocalyptic hatred and distress of previous centuries. What's more 
their pronouncements did not need to be confined to the text of the Scriptures 
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as was, by definition, the enigmatic typology of the Old Testament prophets 
since the very novelty of the sibyls as Christian apologists allowed license for 
the construction of their prophecies which could relate directly to the life of 
Christ. And again they were women which not only resonated with the image 
of Mary, mother of God, but no doubt also gave added comfort and reassur- 
ance to the impoverished, unlettered and hard-pressed Christian faithful of 
the Renaissance. Finally they were a compact and easily recognizable group, 
numerically on a par with the Apostles and to an extent with the Prophets, 
whose appearance, symbolism and function, to narrate episodes from the life 
of Christ and to emphasize its universal appeal, were readily identifiable by the 
congregations of the time. 

Seen in this light, the proliferation of sibyl series in the fifteenth century 
after its first manifestation in Rome seems a natural development and it was 
a phenomenon which did not suddenly cease in the year 1500 but on the con- 
trary continued to extend all over Europe and during the centuries to come. 
Carlo de Clercq provides a listing of some of the principal later series in his 
articles from 1978 to 1981 to be found in the Bibliography below and these 
include examples from as far afield as England and Scotland and as late as the 
seventeenth century; these later examples are also enumerated and described 
in Male, in de Montault and in Rossi. The sibyls on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel are the most famous of all but Michelangelo! only painted five sibyls 
and these are not accompanied by prophecies so that much of the original 
function of the complete series is lost. The twelve sibyls with their attributes 
and their prophecies provided a narrative, a story in pictures, a story which 
could not be told in full by the depiction of a single figure symbolic or other- 
wise but was one which went to the heart of the Christian message, the life of 
Christ and the story of the Gospels and thus lent itself ideally to the purposes 
of Christian art and iconography of the age. 





1 For further discussion on the iconography and inspiration of Michelangelo’s masterpiece, see 
the articles by Dotson and by Wind. 


Appendix 1 
The Texts and Origin of the Prophecies of the Orsini Sibyls 


In this Appendix I examine the manuscripts of the Orsini series shown in the Table 
on page 94 above and show their variations. To these manuscripts I have added for 
comparison the texts of the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen, the St. Gall blockbook, the 
relevant octaves from the Rappresentazione of Belcari, the two versions of the Baldini 
sibylline prints and the first three printed editions of de Barberis. The second part of 
the entry for each of the twelve sibyls discusses the unusual features of the text of the 
prophecies and identifies their origin where they are known. 

As noted above, the manuscripts are characterized in different types. Types 1a and 
1b have the full introduction plus the individual introductions for each sibyl including 
their dress plus the Lactantius references plus the prophecies. Subtypes "a" and "b" 
have the two distinct descriptions of the dresses of the sibyls as first noted by Hélin. 
Subtype c has a third dress description (ms. Pa1) given here for the first time. Type 2 has 
the individual introductions, Lactantius references and the prophecies. Type 3 has the 
Lactantius references and the prophecies. Type 4 just has the prophecies. 

I have examined the relevant pages of all the manuscripts marked with an aster- 
isk in the Table. The text of V is taken from Nasciamento. The text of A is taken from 
Promis. The text of R is taken from Ferri; this latter is in Italian and only the obvious 
anomalies are noted in the commentaries below. The text of the St. Gall is taken from 
Schreiber. 

It is obvious even from a cursory examination that these prophecies, as with many 
of those from the other texts referred to in the present work, are composed of ele- 
ments from different sources. One of the enduring literary devices of the age was the 
cento, a work made up entirely of lines or extracts from other texts.! This was a literary 
tradition which had originated in classical times, was popular in the Renaissance and 
lasted right through to the nineteenth century. The earliest centos such as the Cento 
of Proba from the fourth century CE were extracted line by line from Homer or Virgil 
and the perfect cento ideally resulted in a seamless new text. The significance of this 
Cento of Proba was recognized by de Barberis who printed it in most of the editions 
of his Discordantii. Some of the early sibylline texts were centos? and St. Augustine's 
passage combining the separate sibylline prophecies of Lactantius was in practice a 


cento although Augustine may not have thought of it as such. This makes the task of 





1 Theetymology of the word is from the Greek kentron meaning point and having the extended 
meanings of needle and then needlework and finally patchwork. 
2 See Bischoff passim for a discussion of early sibylline centos. 
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identifying the sources of the prophecies that much more difficult; one of the rules for 
constructing centos was that the maximum length of any one extract should only be 
one line and often it was less. 

It is also obvious that the prophecies of the ancient sibyls are more complex than 
their more modern counterparts. The two sibyls added to the Lactantius canon, the 
Agrippan and European, have relatively simple and anodyne prophecies which may 
indeed have been composed by the Orsini committee of scholars unlike those from the 
Erythrean, Tiburtinan and Cumanan whose tradition goes far back into classical times. 

The inscriptions of Baldini in common with classical inscriptions have no punctua- 
tion and no gaps between the words and the spelling leaves a great deal to be desired 


but I have transcribed them as in the originals. 
PERSIAN 


Orsini: 

Type 1a: 
Depingitur ita prima, annorum triginta, in habitu deaurato,! habens sub pede 
serpentem sed quia erat in domo Ursinorum posuit sub pede ursum et tenet 
dicta prima Sibilla rotulum in quo scribitur 
(In Bn the next line is illegible) 
Sibilla persica cuius mensionem facit Nicanor hec ait? 
Ecce bestia conculcaberis et gignetur dominus in orbe terrarum et gremium 


virginis salus gentium? et pedes eius in valitudine hominum". 


Thus the first is depicted, thirty years old, in a golden dress, having under her 
foot a serpent but because it was in the house of the Orsinis there is a bear under 
her foot and the first sibyl holds a scroll on which it is written 

The Persian sibyl whom Nicanor mentioned, says this: 

Lo you will trample on the beast and the Lord will be born on Earth and the 
womb of a virgin will be the salvation of the people and her feet will be for the 


well-being of mankind. 


Notes: 

1. EU: the second line of this introduction is illegible but does not refer to Nicanor. 

2. V, Mz, Barberisz2, St. Gall: gencium. 

3. Bei, Be2: montium. R: nomi; Paz, A add the words: Invisibile verbum palpabitur. 
Baldinii adds: Hoc verbum palpabile. 

4.  Ar2, Br2 and Barberisi: the Persian sibyl is omitted. The Orsini Prophecies which 


are the heart of the present work are for each sibyl emphasized in Bold Face. 
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Type 1b; Bra, A: 


Annorum 30 vestita aurea veste cum vello albo in capite dicentis sic: (the Type 


1a prophecy follows) 


30 years old, clothed in a golden dress with a white veil on her head saying thus: 


(the Type 1a prophecy follows). 


Type 2c: Pai 


The first paragraph from Paz is a direct transcription of the first two sentences of 
Isidore's Etymologiae, 8.8. “de Sibyllis." Then follows: 

Sibylla persea juvenis et decora. vultu albo. vestita clamide! morela.? aperta ante 
cum corta alba linea subtus et corrigia? aurea. cum velo simplicia super caput. 


sic ait. (the Type 1a prophecy follows). 


Persian sibyl. Young and virtuous. With a white countenance. Clothed in an 
almost black dress. Open at the front over a short white lined tunic below and 
a golden belt. With a simple veil on her head. Says this: (the Type 1a prophecy 


follows). 


Notes: 


1. 


Clamis or dress is taken from the Greek word Chlamys. It is used throughout this 
manuscript for the dress of each of the sibyls. In the other Orsini manuscripts it 
only appears in Type 1b descriptions for the Agrippan sibyl. Ironically, in classical 
Greece the chlamys was worn only by men. 

Morela is not a classical Latin word but in Italian it has the meaning "almost 
black.” 

Corrigia can mean belt, necklace, shoe lace or by extension shoe, but here in the 
context of the sibyl’s dress it must mean a belt. See the Tiburtina Type 1b descrip- 
tion below where her animal cloak is said to drape down at the back as far as 
her belt. 

This manuscript. is unique in its descriptions of the dress of the sibyls. The 
author repeats himself continually and overall gives the strong impression that 
he is inventing these descriptions. The prophecies are correct but he must have 
known that there should be descriptions as well as prophecies so he used his 


imagination. 


Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen (zs): 


Sibylla Persica, von dem Land Persia also genannt; welche Zeit die gelebt had, 
is nicht eigenlich beschrieben; allein sie ist angethan, mit Gold geziert und 


geschliert. 
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Sie hat von Christo unserm Seligmacher also geweissagt: 

Nimm wahr, du wildes unverniinftiges thier, du wirst unter de Fiisse getreten. 
Und der Herr wird geboren in dem umkreiss der erden, und der leib und schooss 
einer jungfrau wird sein dass heil der volker. 

Und seine füsse werden sein in der schwachheit der menschen, und was unsich- 
tbar war, wird betastet. 

Das wird angelegt, das des teufels gewalt unter die füsse getreten werde. 


Seine füsse (das is, die menschenheit Christi) weren seine gewalt zertreten. 


Persian sibyl, named thus from the land of Persia; when she lived is not actually 
recorded; alone, she is clothed, adorned and veiled in gold. 

She prophesied of Christ, our savior, thus: 

Believe this, you wild unreasoning beast, you shall be trodden underfoot. And 
the Lord will be born in the ambit of the world, and the body and womb of a 
woman will be the salvation of the people. 

And her feet will be for the frailty of mankind and what was invisible shall be 
made plain. 

It will be shown that the evil of the devil will be trodden under foot. 


And her feet (that is the incarnation of Christ) will stamp out his evil. 


St. Gall: 


Persica! xxx. Annorum cuius menionem Sibilla facit imchanoi. 

Videtur vaticinari de future salvatore gencium sub nubile,! ut infra 

Huius prophetia hec est. Ecce bestia. Conculcaberis. et gignetur dominus in 
orbe terrarum. et gremium virginis salus gencium. et pedes eius in valitudine 


hominum. 


Persian Sibyl 30 years old who is mentioned by Nicanor. 

Is shown prophesying on the future salvation of peoples on earth, as below 

Her prophecy is this: Lo you will trample on the beast and the Lord will be born 
in the sphere of the Earth and the bosom of a virgin will be the salvation of 


people and her feet will be for the well-being of mankind. 


(Second page: The Vision of Augustus and the Sibyl) 


Antequam Abraham. Fuit ergo sum (John 8, 58) 


Before Abraham was, Iam 
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(David and St. John) 


Lux in tenebris lucet etcetera. (John 1, 5) 


A light shall lighten the darkness etc. 


Non intellexerunt. In tenebris ambulant. Psalmus lxxx (Ps. 81, 5) 


They did not understand. They walk in the darkness. 


Notes: 


1. Pursuing the theme of the series of depicting the whole life of Christ, the St. Gall 


adopts for the Persian Sibyl the motif of the vision of the Emperor Augustus 


which by 


tradition was properly associated with the Tiburtinan Sibyl although 


this vision is not referred to in the prophecy given in the above text. 


2. Sub nubilo, meaning literally under a cloud, is appropriate for a passage where 


the meaning of a prophecy is obscure and the context is a light in the darkness. 


It might also refer back to Psalm 17.11 (18 KJV) where God appears in a cloud. 


Baldini/Belcari: 
Baldinii 


Ecce filius dei Belluam equitans dominus universi cuius 
Quias gentium salustis in virgine erit et fiet nobis. Hoc verbum 


palpabile 


Behold the son of God riding a beast, Lord of the Universe 
The way of salvation of nations will be brought about by a virgin and 


for us this word will be revealed 


(Baldini2/Belcari are similar and require only one translation as follows) 


Baldini2 


Belcari 


Eccho per Chui la Bestia chonculchata 
Sara sia concepto el Si(gno)r Golchondo 
El grenbo della vergine beata 

salute fia della gente del mondo 
Saranno e Piedi suo di qvesta nata 
fortezza da sostenere ogni pondo 
Vaticinare una parola basta 


Xpo Gesu nascera della chasta.! 


Ecco la bestia sara conculcata 


e fia concepto il gran Signor giocondo 
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1. 
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Il grenbo della Vergine beata 

salute fia delle genti del mondo 
Saranno i piedi suoi di questa nata 
fortezza a sostenere ogni gran pondo 
Vaticinare una parola basta 


Christo Gesu nascera dalla casta? 


Behold [the one] by whom the beast will be trampled 
And the joyous Lord conceived 

The womb of the blessed Virgin 

Will be salvation for the nations of the world. 

The feet of the one born of her will have 

Strength to sustain any burden 

One word of prophecy may suffice 


Jesus Christ will be born of the chaste one.! 


Dempsey (2012) p. 272 believes that in the Rappresentazioni the original last two 
lines of this prophecy were assigned in error to the Hellespontine sibyl and vice- 
versa and that the correct final couplet for the Persian should be: 


E mostrera in quell tempo segni assai:/simil la terra e 1 ciel non ebbe mai. 


And will show at that time such signs as have never been on earth or in heaven. 


Commentary 


The enigmatic references to the trampling of beasts and to the feet of Mary obviously 


presented difficulties to the authors of the different manuscript traditions. Orsini says: 


Lo, you will trample upon the beasts [Ecce bestia onculcaberis. | 


The source of the phrase, is Psalm 90.13 (Vulgate) which uses the same verb conculcabis 


for trampling upon; in this case the object is both a lion and a serpent, hence beasts. In 


Genesis 3.15, God speaking to the serpent gives the same warning: 


3 The English translations of Baldini2 are taken from Bartsch with appropriate amendments. 
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And I will put enmity between thee and the woman and between thy seed and 
her seed. It shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise his heel. 


The Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen in the line beginning "Nimm wahr, du wildes 


unvernünftiges thier" uses a similar but more expressive phrase: 
Believe this, you wild unreasoning beast, you shall be trodden underfoot. 


Baldinii perhaps as his attempt to interpret the passage, uses equitans “riding the 
beast" (rather than trampling) possibly a reference to the episode of Christ entering 
Jerusalem on a donkey or to the story of Baalam and the donkey in Numbers 22-24.^ 
The reference to riding is again repeated in what I have called the Lasso text for the 
Persian sibyl first printed in the 1505 edition of de Barberis. Baldini2 again uses "tram- 
pling" which gives strength to the argument that the two Baldini prophecies were from 
different traditions. 

The reference to the bear (ursus; the badge of the Orsinis) as the beast which was 
trampled upon in the introductions to the mss. L,T and Bn is particularly revealing 
since the manuscript authors apparently knew that the orthodox attribute for the 
Persian (which all the subsequent cycles follow) was not a bear but a snake or ser- 
pent. This orthodox iconology was thus common knowledge before the date of the 
Orsini paintings. 

Perhaps the most curious feature of this prophecy concerns Mary's feet which in 
the Orsini texts states: et pedes eius in valitudine hominum |her feet will be for the well- 
being (or ^weakness") of mankind.] The Latin "valetudine" (or valitudine) can mean 
either in good health or in ill-health depending on the context but here it is neither 
a very comprehensible nor expressive metaphor. The subsequent Orsini texts realize 
there is an interpretative difficulty and attempt to overcome it in different ways; thus 
Belcari and Baldini? gloss it with the phrase: "the feet of one born of her will have the 
strength to sustain any burden." The more extensive description in the Zwölf Sibyllen 
Weissagungen gives the whole a more meaningful interpretation beginning with 


the phrase: 


4 Baalam, the only non-Jewish prophet referenced in the Bible, was also a popular charac- 
ter in the mystery plays and appears in the Ordo Prophetarum, the source of Belcari's 
Rappresentazione, where he is described as Balaam, Super Asinas, Curuus, Barbatus, 
Palmatus. Tenens, Calcaribus, Balaam, upon an ass, bent, bearded, holding a palm, with spurs 
(other versions of the Ordo have variations to this description). 
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And her feet will be as the frailty of mankind and what was invisible will be 


made plain. 


The original German uses the word Schwachheit which certainly means weakness or 
frailty and the second sentence of this quotation reflects Revelation, 12 which relates 
the struggle between the Apocalypic Woman and the Dragon. The last sentence is as 
we have seen from Genesis 3.15. It cannot however be ignored that Schwachheit, frailty, 
although a correct translation of the Latin valetudo is not as meaningful in the con- 
text as the opposite, “good health,” or “benefit” that is that crushing the devil is for 
the benefit of mankind. If this implication is correct it means that the Zwölf Sibyllen 
Weissagung was also derived from a Latin original and that the translator chose the 
wrong meaning of the two. Later the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagung in its commentary on 
the Persian sibyl and using again the word schwach, foolishness, quotes the famous 


phrase from 1 Corinthians 1.25: 
The foolishness of God is wiser than men... 


suggesting again some uncertainty as to how valetudine should be interpreted—what 
is merely foolish for God could bring easily presage well-being for mankind. 

Another phrase to be noted from Baldinii is Hoc verbum palpabile, the word shall 
be revealed but stated in the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagung as Was unsichtbar war, wird 
betastet, | what was invisible, shall be made plain], suggesting a common origin and 
suggesting again different origins for Baldini and Baldini2 the latter of which makes 
no reference to this important phrase. The phrase is not found in any of the other 
Orsini manuscripts except the Agrippan which as a new prophecy may very well have 
derived from the Persian or a common text. The Agrippan Sibyl of Baldini places the 
phrase prominently in the open pages of her prophetic book facing the reader. There 
is also hint of the phrase in the Libyan where Baldini states that the Lord is coming to 
reveal hidden things. 

Baldini2 is obviously copied from Belcari and the final distich of the prophecy in 
Baldiniz, Vaticinare una parola basta/Christo Gesu nascera dalla casta | One word of 
prophecy may suffice/Jesus Christ will be born of the chaste one] is added to make up 
the ottava rima. Most likely this was originally from the Persian sibyl but was incor- 
rectly added to the Hellespontic by Belcari. This is one example of several in Belcari/ 
Baldini2 where the final couplet in the ottave rimi seems to have had a different origin 
from the earlier sestet. 

In sum, just the examination of the differences in the texts of this first sibyl strongly 
suggests that the original authors were working from a common, perhaps defective, 


earlier text to which each brought their own interpretation. 
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LIBYAN 


Libyila vel libyca 
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Vt genu: c lil bya, Venit mihi nomen Elia: 
“Mit cortina Clari fervi, atque Sami. 








ILLUSTRATION 30 The Libyan Sibyl from Boissard. 


Orsini: 

Type 1a: 
Secunda sibilla Juvenis depingitur annorum xxiiii cum veste azurea et colobio 
subgriseo et tenet scriptum 


Sibilla Libica cuius meminit Eurispides et ait! 
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Ecce veniet dies? et illuminabit dominus? condensa tenebrarum 
et solventur nexus sinagoge* et desinent labia homini? 

et videbunt regem viventium et tenebit virgo illum 

in gremio domina gentium et regnabitur misericordia? 


et uterus’ matris eius erit statera? cunctorum. 


The second sibyl is depicted young, 23 years old, with a blue dress and grey tunic 
and she holds a text. 

The Libyan sibyl whom Euripides mentions and who says: 

Lo, God will come and lighten the gloom of darkness 

And the connection with the Jews will be loosened and the lips of man will cease 
and they will see the living king and the virgin will keep him 

in her bosom, the mistress of mankind, and mercy will reign 


and the womb of his mother will be the balance of creation. 


Notes: 


1. 


p 


iid 


9o 


Since Augustine does not give these lines in his epitome of Lactantius we know 
that the authors of the manuscripts which have these lines had direct access to 
Lactantius. 

L, T, R, St. Gall: Deus; Ar2, F, EU, Barberis2, Barberis3: Dominus. 

Where there is Dies in this line Dominus is inserted as the subject of the clause. 
Mz: Omits the words solventur nexus sinagoge. As we have seen sinagoge was a 
standard medieval shorthand for the Jewish community. 

Ar2: omits this whole line. Desinent means they will stop or cease; so "men will 
be silent." 

Misericordia is shortened in Bei, Bri, EU to mma. Lindsay (p. 8) says that this 
abbreviation for misericordia is proof positive that these manuscripts were writ- 
ten in Verona. 

V: virtus which makes more sense than uterus which latter could easily be a 
scribal error and thus adds to the contention of Nasciamento that V is an early 
example of the text and thus could be pre-Orsini. 

EU, Barberis2: statua; Ani: statura; Barberis3: statuta. 


Barberisi: The prophecy of the Libyan is omitted. 


Type 1b, Br2, A, Barberis2, Barberisa: 


Ornata serto viridi et florum in capite vestita palio honesto et non multum iuve- 


nis: (the Type1a prophecy follows). 


With a green flowered garland on her head, clothed in a respectable upper gar- 


ment and not very young: (the Type1a prophecy follows). 
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Type 2c, Pax: 


ZSW: 


Sibilla Lybica. Medio tempore constituta. Vultu non nimis nigro. Vestita aureo 
vestimento. Cum clamide nigro usque ad genua, sic ait: (the Type1a prophecy 


follows). 


Libyan sibyl. Shown in middle age. Her countenance not particularly black. 
Clothed in a golden garment. With a black cloak to the knees, says thus: (the 
Typeia prophecy follows). 


Sibylla Libyca, von dem Land Libya also genannt. Zu welcher Zeit diese gewesen 
und gelebt habe, ich nicht ganz wissentlich, als dass sie einen Rosenkranz auf 
ihrem Heupt getragen hat, nicht gar jung; sie hat also von Christo geweissagt: 

Nehmt wahr, es wird kommen der Tag und der Herr wird erleuchtern die 
Finsterniss, und das Haupt der Jüdischen gemeinde wird zertrennt, und die 
Lippen der Menschen werden aufhören: sie werden sehcn den König der 
Lebendigen und Er wird herrschen und regieren mit Barmherrzigheit, und der 


leib seiner Mutter wird sein eine Wagschale aller Menschen. 


The Libyan sibyl, thus named from the land of Libya. When she was and lived is 
not known other than that she wore a wreath of roses on her head and was not 
very young; she prophesied of Christ thus: 

Take it as true that the day will come and the Lord will lighten the darkness and 
leaders of the Jewish community will be downtrodden, and the mouths (voices) 
of the people will be stopped. They will see the King of the living and He will 
rule and reign with compassion, and the womb of His mother will be a balance 


for all people. 


St. Gall: 


Sibilla Libica xxiiij. Annorum cuius menut Euripedes clare 
Vaticinari de adventu salvatoris cum prophetis, ut infra! 
Ecce veniet deus et illuminabit condensa tenebrarum 

et solventur nexus sinagoge et desinent labia homini 

et videbunt regem viventium et tenebit virgo illum 

in gremio domina gentium et regnabitur misericordia 


et uterus matris eius erit statera cunctorum. 


The Libyan sibyl. Twenty-three years old. Whom Euripedes rightly mentions 


To foretell the coming of the savior with a prophecy, as below 
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Lo, God will come and lighten the gloom of darkness 


And the connection with the Jews will be loosened and the lips of man will cease 


And they will see the living king and the virgin will keep him 


in her bosom, the mistress of mankind and mercy will reign 


and the womb of his mother will be the balance of creation. 


(Second page: The Vision of Augustus of the Virgin) 


Ego sum lux mundi. Johannes 8 (John 8, 12) 


I am the light of the world 


(Isaiah and St. John) 


Venit lumen tuum iherusalem: ysaie .60 (Isaiah 60, 1) 


Your light comes to Jerusalem 


Erat lux ver. Que illuminat omnem ho|mo]. Joh. Primo 9 (John 1, 9) 


He was the true light. Who gives light to all mankind. 


Note: 


St. Gall: adds the line Vaticinari de adventu salvatoris cum prophetis which is 


appropriate for this sibyl for the theme of the St. Gall in the context of the whole 
life of Christ. 


Baldini/Belcari: 
Baldini 


Baldini2 


Ecce venientem diem et latentia aperientem tenebit gremio gentium 


regina 


Lo the day is coming and the queen of nations will hold in her lap one 


who will open hidden things. 


Il di verra che l'etterno Signiore 
Lume dara alle chose naschose 

E legami i scora del nostril eppore 
Fare le sinagoge luminose 

E solvera le labb(ra) al pechatore 

E fie stadera di tute le chore 

En grenbo alla r(eg)ina delle giente 


Sedra questo re santo e vivente 
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The day will come when the eternal Lord 
Will give light to things hidden 

And break the bonds of our errors. 

He will make luminous the synagogues 
And loosen the lips of sinners 

And weigh all things with his scales 

In the lap of the queen of nations 


Will sit this holy and living king. 


Ecco che presto ne verra quell die 

Che lucera le tenebre serrate, 

E scioglieransi nodi e profezie 

Della gran sinagoga, e rilasciate 

Saran le labbra delle gente pie: 

Vedrassi il re de viventi, e palpate 

Saran su membra in grembo a vergin vera, 


E il ventre suo sia di tutti stadera 


Lo that day soon be seen 

Which will give light to hidden darkness 

And break the bonds and prophecies 

of the great synagogue and loosened 

will be the lips of pious men. 

The king of the living will be seen and his limbs 
Will stretch in the lap of the true queen 

And her womb will be the balance of all. 


Commentary 


The similar phrases ecce veniet deus, Lo, God is coming, ecce veniet dies, Lo, the day is 


coming and ecce veniet dives, Lo, the rich man is coming are frequently interchanged in 


Christian literature but none of them have any authentic biblical origin. It is not sur- 


prising that they are found randomly in the various Orsini manuscript lines. The first 


phrase was often used in Gregorian chant as the first words of the first line of a sung 


couplet.” The last, Ecce veniet dives, has surprising pagan forerunners: it appears in 


both in Ovid's Metamorphoses (6.451) and in Phaedrus' version of Aesop's fable, Aesop 


and the Insolent man (111, 5). Both of these last were amongst the most popular texts of 


the Middle Ages. The phrase is also in the prophecy of the Samian sibyl. 





5 See R.L. Crocker, Introduction to Gregorian Chant. Yale University Press, 1999, 1:142. 
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The symbolism of the word statera or in Italian stadera is difficult to interpret in 
the present context. The statera was a Roman weighing device with one arm balanced 
by a moveable weight. Possibly it refers to the weighing of souls at the Last Judgement 
or the redemption of sinners through the intercession of Christ. In the “Lasso” texts, 
(p. 133 above) which paraphrase Belcari, the word aequus or equal is used in place of 
stadera stating the alternative view that “equality will be created.” This is confirmed 
by the word Justicia which appears in the scroll of the Cortina sibyl, Valuensis, who 
also holds a balance. Possibly the word also has the meaning of covenant or agree- 
ment through a long transition from the balance being a mechanism for the weighing 
of money (from which the stater) and the weighing of money being the final stage in 
a commercial transaction, that is, the moment when the transaction was sealed and 
thus an agreement or covenant was reached. Yet another interpretation comes from 
the Sibylline Oracles, Book v1, 26 which is the origin of the phrase “O the Wood, O so 
blessed, upon which God was outstretched" (trans. Milton S Terry) used also in the 
prophecy of the Tiburtina and repeated by John the Lydian in his De Mensibus from 
the early seventh century. The original Greek word for wood in this phrase is "zulon" 
which has a primary meaning of cross-piece but can also mean balance. Ms. An gives 
"statura" (contrary to Male p. 259 nt. 1) but Male is right that this use does not make 
the sense clearer. 

The Libyan sibyl is distinguished in many of the manuscripts by wearing a crown or 
garland of flowers or roses, an attribute which we saw may have derived from depic- 
tions of Erato, the Muse of Poetry. The garland is also mentioned in de Barberis and in 
the Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen. 

The octave in Baldini2 is not an exact copy of Belcari but it mentions the four mark- 
ers which distinguish this prophecy—giving light to the hidden darkness, breaking 
the bonds with the synagogue, loosening the voices of men, and the womb being the 
balance of creation. As Dempsey (2012) points out a new octave had to be composed 
for the Libyan because Baldini must have confused the opening phrases of the two 
and already had used the correct octave for the Samian sybil. This fresh octave is in 
some ways is more comprehensible; it is more obvious that the coming of Jesus would 
"loosen the lips" or inspire the speech of pious men rather than of sinners. That there 
was uncertainty in the correct attribution of the two prophecies can be inferred also 
from the Furtmeyer miniature 8010a (p. 142 above) where the phrases are reversed in 


the Libyan and Samian. 
DELPHIC 


Orsini: 
Type 1a: 
Tercia Sibilla Juvenis annorum xx vestate serico panno damasceno in dextra 


manu tenet cornu bucinatorium aureum! et in leva scriptum 
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Sibilla Delphica que ante troiana bella vaticinata est de qua Crisippus? et Ovidius 
Nasa? (sic) in arte poetica promptissimus aiunt. 


Nasci debere^ prophetam absque maris coitu de virgine eius.° 


The third Sibyl, young 20 years old, clothed in a silken garment of damascene 
cloth, in her right hand holds a golden trumpet and in her left a text. 

The Delphic sibyl who prophesied before the Trojan War and about whom 
Chrysippus and Ovidius Naso said most appropriately in the Ars Poetica. 


There was born a prophet of a virgin without coition with her husband. 


Notes: 


1. 


Ani, Barberis2, Barberis3: omit bucinatorium aureum. Barberisi omits the whole 
dress description. 

V: Erippus. 

F, R, Barberisi, Barberis2, Barberis3: omit Ovidius Naso. Be2, Bex: omit Ovidius 
Naso and add after Crisippus in libro de divinatione. Of course Ovid did not 
write the Ars Poetica which is no doubt why many of the manuscripts omit this 
reference. 

Paz, Ar2, Barberis2: omit debere. 

EU: the scribe quotes a line from the Cimmerian sibyl: Italia nata de qua Ennius 


and corrects himself in the final line by citing Crisippus in place of Ennius. 


Type 1b; Bra, A: 


Vestita veste nigra, et capillis cicumligatis capitis. In manu cornu tenens et iuve- 


nis, dicit sic: (the Type1a prophecy follows). 


Clothed in a black dress, and with her hair tied round her head. In her hand hold- 
ing a horn and young, she says this: (the Type 1a prophecy follows). 


Type 2c; Pax: 


Sibilla delphica. etatis senilis habitu monachali! vestita, clamide nigra et corta 
subtilis alba? cum baculo? in manu more senili curva sic ait: (the Type 1a proph- 


ecy follows). 


The Delphic sibyl of an old age, clothed in a monks habit, in a black tunic and a 
subtle white short (dress?) beneath with a bent stick in the antique fashion says 
thus: 


Notes: 


1. 


In all other manuscripts the monk’s or nun’s habit is assigned to the Erythrean 


sibyl. 
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ZSW: 


Note: 


1. 
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The Persian sibyl in this manuscript is also described as having corta alba linea 
subtus. 

That the Delphic sibyl’s traditional attribute of a trumpet, horn or cornucopia 
is reduced to a stick reinforces the suggestion that this author was not working 


from actual illustrations of the sibyls but merely from memory. 


Sibylla Delphica, eine sonderliche fürnehme Weissagerin, ist su ihren Zeiten, wie 
Eusebius schreibt, in grossen Ehren gewesen. Chrysippus schreibt auch von ihr 
im Buch von der Gottheit!: Sie wird genannt Delphica, von der Stadt Delphi, da 
sie im Tempel Apollonis geboren ist; ist Schwarz bekleidet, und hat ein Horn in 
ihrer Hand. Sie hat merklich vom Trojanischen Krieg, von Geburt, Leben und 
Sterben Christi geweissagt, unter andern also: 

Du sollst erkenne deinem eigenen Herrn, der ein wahre Gottes sohn ist. Und an 
einem andern Ende: Es wird geboren ein Prophet ohne leibliche Vermischung 


der Mutter, an einer Jungfrau. 


The Delphic sibyl, a particularly noble Prophet, was, as Eusebius writes, in her 
time held in great respect. Chrysippus also writes about her in his book On the 
Divine. She was named Delphica from the town of Delphi where she was born 
in the Temple of Apollo; she is clothed in black and has a horn in her hand. She 
prophesied notably on the Trojan War, on the birth, life and death of Christ. 

You will know our only Lord, who is the true Son of God. And to another end: A 


prophet will be born to a virgin mother, to a young woman. 


Chrysippus' work On Divination is probably intended. 


St. Gall: 


Sibilla Delphica .xx. hec ante bellum troyanum 
vaticinatur de christi coronatione ut infra. 
Huius prophetia est hec: 

Nasci debere propheta absque maris 

coitu de femina nomine Maria 

extirpe judeorum filius dei nomine Jhesum 
qui traditur in manus infidelium 


et corona spinea coronabitur. 


The Delphic Sibyl 20 before the Trojan war 
She prophesied of the coronation of Christ as below: 
Her prophecy is this: 


There will be born a prophet from a woman 
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Named Mary without coition 


A son of the Jewish race by the name of Jesus 
Who will be delivered into the hand of the unfaithful 


And will be crowned with thorns. 


(Second page) 


Ego autem constitutus sum rex. ps. 2°. [Ps. 2, 6] 


I have set my king (... on Zion) 


Factus sum in derisum omni populo . trenorum. |Lamentationes 3, 14] 


I was a derision to all my people 


Milites plectentes coroni spineam etcetera. Johannes .19. | John 19, 2 


The soldiers plaiting a crown of thorns etc. 


(There is no reference to the crown of thorns in John but only in Mark 15.17) 


Belcari/Baldini: 
Baldinii 


Baldini2 


Nascetur propheta e virgine absque humana corruptione. 
A prophet will be born from a virgin without human corruption. 


None da eser lenta ma tranquilla 
Averta l'opera e chonsiderare 

Dove’ | profeta grande a incharnare 
L'avenimento che alta villa! 

Nel ventre virginal d'umanancilla 
Sanza congiunto d'uom mortal sa fare 
Eccho tal chosa fie sopra natura 


Fatta per chuel che puo che idio dara 


One should not be slow but tranquil, 

Having such work to consider: 

The event which has so high a place, 

Where the great prophet has to be incarnate 

In the virginal womb of a human handmaiden 

He knows how to do this without union of mortal man 
Behold such a thing is above nature, 


Done by the one who can do so, the one whom God will send. 
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Note: 
The letter b and A appear in the margin to the left of lines 3 and 4 of the above 
text. These presumably indicate the lines were inadvertently transposed in the 


engraving. 


Belcari Nascer debba il profeta senza coito 


Di madre, di una vergine il suo introito. 


The prophet will be born without coition 


Of the mother, his beginning from a virgin. 


Commentary 


All the texts are essentially the same as the first two lines of the Orsini prophecy. Even 
the Weissagungen does not add any explanatory text. The first two lines come from 
the De Vetula of Pseudo-Ovid? via the Opus Major (c. 1267) of Roger Bacon.’ The for- 
mer was a long poem in Latin attributed to Ovid but probably written by Richard de 
Fournival in about 1260. It tells the story of Ovid himself who, after various amatory 
adventures, turns to religion, predicts the birth of Jesus and becomes a Christian him- 
self. Bacon quotes the De Vetula in the context of the rising of the first decan? of the 
Constellation of Virgo in his discussion of the Arabic astronomer/astrologer Albumazar 
for whom see the commentary on the Cimmerian Sibyl below. Baldini2 weaves a longer 
development round the essential line that Jesus' birth was senza coito, without coition. 
But that he also based his text on Albumazar is shown by his use of the words alta 
villa which can be translated as high house since Albumazar in his text is discussing 
the astronomical "house" system or theory, that is the relationship to each other of the 


signs of the zodiac and the regions of the night sky.? Belcari adds to the orthodox text 





6 In Book 111 of the De Vetula—the lines are unnumbered. For further information on the 
manuscripts of the text see Robathan "Introduction to the Pseudo-Ovidian De Vetula” 
Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association 88, (1957) pp. 97-207. 

7 SeeOpus Majus Part 1v in the edition by J.H. Bridges (ed.), Opus Majus, London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1900 Vol. I. p. 264. 

8 A decan is a section of ten degrees of the Zodiac. As an astronomical measurement it has 
an Egyptian origin going back to the third millennium BCE. For citations and discussion see 
P.W. Van Der Horst Chaeremon Egyptian Priest and Stoic Philosopher Brill 1987 p. 55 nt. 5. 

9 The “house” system is impossible to summarize in the space now available. Just to read some 
of the modern descriptions and explanations let alone understand them fills one with enor- 


mous admiration for the achievements of the ancient astronomers. 
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of the Erythrean, in order to make up the ottava rima, the last two lines recited by the 
Delphic (as he does also with the Phrygian and Persian). 

In the St. Gall, the Delphic is the tenth numbered sibyl and to the orthodox proph- 
ecy to illustrate the episode of the Crowning of Thorns is added the lines qui traditur in 
manus infidelium /et corona spinea coronabitur |who will be delivered into the hands of 
the unfaithful and will be crowned with thorns]. The episode of the crown of thorns is 
in Matthew 27, 23, in the Oracula Sibyllina VIII 292—294 and in Augustine Civitatis Dei 
XVIII, 23. The virgin birth is referred to in Isaiah 7.14. 
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ILLUSTRATION 31 The Cimmerian Sibyl from the St. Gall. 
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Orsini: 

Type 1a: 
Quarta Sibilla annorum xxiiii! Vestitur serico figurato damascene blaueo tenens 
scriptum 
Sibilla Cyemeria? in ytalia nata de qua Ennius?et Albumazar astrologus? viri 
magne intelligentie sic aiunt. 
In prima facie virginis ascendit virgo quedam honesta et munda quam vocant 
Ethaldrus Roastal gentes egypti et est pulchra facie prolixi capilli sedes super 
sedem stratam nutriens puerum dans ei ad commedendum lac proprium? 


quem quedam gens vocat Jhesum. 


The fourth Sibyl 24 years old, is wearing a figured silken garment in damascene 
blue and holds a text. 

The Cimmerian sibyl, born in Italy, of whom Ennius and Albumazar the astrolo- 
ger, men of great intelligence, write thus. 

In the first decan of Virgo, a certain dignified and delicate virgin will rise whom 
the people of Egypt call Etheladrus Roastal with a beautiful face and flowing 
hair on a broad throne feeding the boy giving him the proper milk whom certain 


people call Jesus. 


Notes: 

1 A: she is 18 years old 

2. Barberis2, Barberis3: The sibyl is named Emeria. Barberis2, Barberis3 adds after 
in Italia nata the words alias Chimica. Barberisı omits the dress description. 
Barberis2 has the typeib dress description. 

3. For Ennius, see the entry for the Cumaean sibyl in chapter 4 above. For 
Albumazar, the decan of Virgo and Etheladrus Roastal, see the commentary 
below. Albumazar is variously spelled both in primary and secondary sources. 

4. An, Mz: omit both Ennius and Albumazar; F, Bei, Be2, Eu, Barberisi: omit 
Albumazar astrologus; Bei, Be2: add after Ennius in libris punici belli. 

5. Nasciamento in his commentary on V suggests that proprium i.e. proper is 
intended to signify milk sent from heaven. A, Barberis2, Barberis3 actually add 


the words idest lac de cello missum. See the commentary below. 


Type 1b, Bra, A: 
In Italia nata. vestita celestina veste deaurata, capillis per scapulas sparsis, et 


juvenis dicit sic: (the Type 1a prophecy follows). 


Born in Italy wearing a heavenly golden garment, with hair down to her shoul- 


ders and young, says thus: (the Type 1a prophecy follows). 
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Type 2c, Pa: 


Note: 


ZSW: 


Note: 


Sibilla Cimeria. Senes et curva. Cum capillis nigris et albi mixtis. More senili 
usque ad aures longis. Vultu crispo. Vestita vestimento azuro et corrigia nigra 


baculum habens substentabilem!. Sic dicit (the Type 1a prophecy follows). 


Cimmerian sibyl. Old and bent. With mixed black and white hair. Long in the 
antique fashion down to the ears. A curled appearance. Clothed in a blue dress 


with a black belt holding a large stick. She says thus: (the Type 1a prophecy follows). 


This word does not exist in classical Latin. Presumably it means "substantial." 


Sibylla Cimmerica, oder Chymica, aus Welschland!, hat in ihrer Jugend also 
geweissagt: 

Ein Tóchterlein wird angehen in dem ersten Angesicht der Jungfrauen. 

Dadurch wird die Geburt Maria angezeigt. Fürder spricht sei also: 

Sie ist hübsch von Ansicht, langen Haars, und wird sitzen auf einem breiten Stuhl. 


Dasselbe Tóchterlein wird führen und ernähren ein Kind und giebt ihm zu essen. 


Sibylla cimmerica or Chymica, a foreigner, has in her youth prophesied thus: 
A daughter will appear at the first sign of the maiden. 

Thereby the birth of Mary will be signified. She spoke further thus: 

She is beauteous of face, with long hair and will sit on a broad throne. 


The same daughter will guide and feed a child and give him to eat. 


Welsh or Walsh means foreign although all the other texts emphasize that she 


was born in Italy. 


St. Gall: 


Sibilla Cyemeria. annorum .xviij. in ytalia nata de qua scribit Albumazar astrolo- 


gus vaticinatur commodo virgo lactat puerum. 


The Cimmerian sibyl, eighteen years old, born in Italy, about whom Albumazar 


the astrologer writes, in an appropriate prophecy, that a virgin will feed a child. 


In primo facie virginis ascendit virgo quedam honesta et munda 
et est pulchra facie prolixi capilli sedens super sedem stratam 
nutriens puerum dans ei ad commedendum lac quem quedam gens vocat 


Jhesum. 
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In the first decan of Virgo, a certain noble and delicate virgin will rise 


And she is fair of face, with long hair, seated on a broad throne 


Feeding her child, giving milk to drink to him, whom people call Jesus. 


(Second page) 


Poculum meum cum fletu miscebam (Ps. 101.10 AV Ps. 102.9) 


I will mix my drink with weeping 


Butirum et lac comedit: ysaie. hi (Isaiah 7.22) 


He will be fed butter and milk 


Beata ubera. que suxisti: luce. Xi (Luke 11.27) 


Blessed is the womb that bare thee. 


Baldini/Belcari: 
Baldini 


Baldini2 


In puerita sua cum facie pulcherrima puerum nutriet suo lacte, lacte 


celitus misso. 


In girlhood with the loveliest of aspects, she will nourish her child 


with her milk, with her heaven-sent milk 


Una Vergine Santa in puerizia 
Cholla sua faccia groriosa e bella 
Notrira re del letterna milizia 
Eber del Latte suo glidara puella 
Per la chui si vedra alta letizia 
Sopra avittoriale la santa istella 
Esara vicitato da choloro 


Che gli offerranno incienso mira e oro 


A holy virgin in her youth 

With her face so glorious and beautiful 

Will nourish [the] king of the eternal legion 
And drinking of her milk will give him that 
Great joy, in sign of which will be seen 


Above, triumphant, the holy star. 
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And he will be visited by those 


Who will offer him frankincense, myrrh and gold. 


Belcari Missing 


Commentary 


The Orsini verses are similar to the St. Gall, Barberis1 and 2. The zsw and Baldini1 and 
2 both use the key words facie and lac but Baldini2 has a different version which in 
place of the astronomical reference to Albumazar outlines the story of the Magi and 
their guiding star. Perhaps the astronomical references were too difficult to transfer 
into the rhyming scheme. The Cimmerian sibyl does not appear in Belcari. 

The St. Gall introductory description of this sibyl differs from the prophecies of 
the other sibyls in that it does not give the classical reference to its origin found in 
Lactantius but rather refers to the ninth-century Arabic astrologer Albumazar. The 
prophecy derives from the late medieval translations!? of Albumazar's Introductorium 
in Astronomiam where he describes the astrological implications of the first decan 
(third) of the Constellation Virgo. The Latin word for decan is facie which has caused 
some confusion with the later use in the same prophecy of facie referring to the 
virigin's face. The St. Gall/Orsini prophecies copy word for word these translations of 
Albumazar which include the name of the child as Jesus. The reference to the "proper" 
milk may well be a relict of the classical myth of the origin of the Milky Way according 
to which Zeus gave the infant Hercules to suckle on the breast of his sleeping wife 
Hera. When she awoke she pushed the child away and her milk spilled to become the 
Milky Way. 

The last three lines of the ottava rima of Baldini2 make reference to the star of 
Bethlehem and the Magi: 


And above triumphant the holy star 
And he will be visited by those 
Who offer him frankincense, mrryh and gold. 


10 The translations are by Hermann of Carinthia (c. 1100-c. 1160), John of Seville (flourished 
mid-twefth century) and Albertus Magnus (1206-1280) who must have used Seville as 
his primary source. For a comparison of all three translations see Thorndyke, “Further 
Consideration of the Experimenta, Speculum Astronomiae and De Secretis Mulierum 
Ascribed to Albertus Magnus.” Speculum. 30, 3 (Jul. 1955). 
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These three lines derive from Hermann’s translation of Albumazar and are not found 
in the St. Gall/Orsini versions which suggests again that there was an intermediate text 
from which these others were copied.!! 

Two further comments can be made. First, all three translations of Albumazar 
refer to the fact that the ascending virgin carried ears of wheat in her hand. These are 
omitted from St. Gall/Orsini prophecies but they give a clue to Albumazar’s sources. 
Ears of wheat were a common symbol of fertility thoughout the classical period and 
even in the fifteenth century there are a number of depictions of the Virgin Mary 
wearing a dress with wheat ear decoration. The symbol goes back to the goddess 
Ceres as is testified for instance by the first-century Roman astrologer Manilius in his 
poem Astronomia on the signs of the zodiac. The basis of Albumazar’s work was likely 
the Sphaera Barbarica by the Greek astronomer Teucer also from the first century 
which included Egyptian, Babylonian and Anatolian astrological charts. Aby Warburg 
relates the story of its transmission through Persian and Arabic intermediaries back 
to the West.” 

The origin of Albumazar’s Introductorium in Teucer is confirmed by the remark in 
Hermann’s translation that the rising of the virgin is “taught by the Persians, Chaldeans 
and the Egyptians and by Hermes and Ascalius" and further that her name in Persian 
was "Sacdeidos de Darcama and in Arabic, Adrenedfa which means...immaculate 
virgin." It is amusing to see the difficulty the scribes had in getting a handle on this 
Persian/Arabic name which is variously given in the manuscripts as “elchius torastor.” 
"Elegius Dezista," “Celchuis,” "Telthius Dozaschal,” “Tethius Darostal," "Sedith Dardenis" 
and “Celchius Dorastal."? From the point of view of the sibyl series of the fifteenth 
century, the relevance of these names lies in the fact that de Barberis in his otherwise 
rather primitive first 1481 edition repeats the fact that the rising "virgo" in the prophecy 
of the Cimmerian sibyl is "called by the Egyptians ‘Etheladrus Rohastal"" In the second 
edition de Barberis omits reference to Etheladrus. It is also noticeable that of all the 
different versions of the name, de Barberis gets the closest to the Arabic word Al Adrah 
meaning a virgin. 

As for Asterius and Hermes we have a little more information given by Garnier de 
Rochefort, Abbott of Clairvaux also from the twelfth century who, in a sermon on the 
8th September (the year is not stated) and taking as his text "pagan witnesses to the 


coming of Christ,” expands on the references to Albumazar, Asterius and Hermes.'* In 





11 See also Dempsey (2006) pp. 90-92. 

12 — Onthehistory of the Sphaera Barbarica and the translations of Albumasar’s Introductorium 
see A. Warburg, The renewal of pagan antiquity. Los Angeles, 1999 p. 567. 

13 See Thorndyke p. 443. 

14 De Rochefort's Sermo 32 can be found in Patrologia Latina. ed. J.-P. Migne, 205, 774—779 
and is cited in M.-D. Chenu, "Astrologia Praedicabilis.” Archives d'histoire doctrinal et lit- 
téraire du Moyen Age. XXX1, (1964), p. 63. 
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the case of the latter two he repeats with very minor variations what Albumazar has 


said (again giving different Persian/Arabic names for the Virgin). There is however no 


such reference in the extant Corpus Hermeticum. 


ERYTHREAN 


The manuscripts of the Erythrean employ two different prophecies in addition to 


three dress descriptions as detailed in the notes below. 


Orsini: 


Type 1a: 


Quinta Sibilla. Annorum L tenet gladium recurvum in dextra pendentum! cru- 
entatum in habitu monialis vestitur, subalbis vestibus pedes habens supra celum 
rotundum azureum aurum stellatum et tenet rotulum in qua scribitur: 

Sibilla nobilissima Erithrea nomine Erophila. in babilonia orta de Christo sic ait: 
De excelso celorum habitaculo prospexit deus humiles suos 


et nascetur in diebus novissimis de virgine hebrea. filius in cunabulis terre.” 


Fifth sibyl. 5o years old. Holds a bloody curved sword in the right hand, in a 
nun’s habit in a near-white dress, with her feet above a blue globe of the heavens 
studded with golden stars and holding a scroll on which is written: 

The most noble sibyl, the Erythrean, called Erophila, born in Babylonia says this 
of Christ: 

From the lofty dwelling of the heavens God looked down on the humble 

And in the most recent days a son will be born to a Hebrew virgin in the earthly 
cradle. 


(Then follows the Latin translation of the Judicii Signum.?) 


Notes: 


1. 


2. 


L, T: add et. 

The prophecy is used in Bri, L, T, F, R, Bei, Bea, V, EU, W, Barberisi, St. Gall and 
Baldini2 (with modifications). 

Bn, L, T: add the Judicii Signum. 


Type 1b: 


Ornata habitu monachali veste induta, nigro vello in capite, manu gestans gla- 
dium nudum, non multum antiqua, mediocriter facie turbata, habens sub pedi- 
bus circulum aureum ornatum stellis ad similitudinem celi, dicit sic. 

In ultima etate humiliabitur Deus, humanabitur proles divina, unieture divin- 
itas humanitas, et jacebit in seno agnus et puellari officio educabitur Deus et 


homo. Signa precedent apparet appellas*. 
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Dressed in an ornate costume in the habit of a monk, with a black veil on 
her head, holding in her hand a naked sword, not very old, with an ordinary 
rather disturbed face, having under her feet an ornate golden circle with stars in 
a likeness of the heavens, she spoke thus: 

In the last age God will be humiliated and the divine child will become human 
and divinity will join with humanity. The lamb will lie in the hay and God and 
man will be summoned for maidenly counsel. Signs of this will precede amongst 
the Hebrews. 


Notes: 


1. 


The prophecy derives from the Vaticinium Sibillae Eritheae (Holder-Egger p. 161) 
and is used in A, An, Ar2, Pa2, Pai, Mz, Barberis2, Barberis3. 

Pa2 adds after the prophecy: Eligetque sibi ex piscatoribus et eiectis numerum duo- 
denarium. |He chose for himself from the fishermen and rejected one from the 
number twelve]. The phrase comes in the Vaticinium a few lines on from the 
prophecy (Holder-Egger p. 162) The text of the prophecy omits the two subse- 
quent words, unumque dyabolum, |and one of the devil], which would complete 
the sense and is intended to refer to Judas. 

Pai, Arı, Barberis2, Barberis3 add the lines which follow immediately after the 
prophecy (Holder-Egger p. 161): mulier vetustissima puerum previum (?prescium; 
presidium) concipiet. Boetes orbis mirabitur ducatum prestabit ad ortum. 

An old woman will conceive a precious child. The rising of the morning star will 
indicate the wonder of the world. 

According to a gloss in the manuscript appellas is a distortion of a pellis or sine 
pellis = “without skin" i.e. circumcised. See Holder-Eggar p. 11. The name is very 
ancient; see, for instance Horace, Satires, 1.5.100 where he refers to Judaeus Apella 
[Apella the Jew]. 


Type 2c, Pax: 


Sibilla Erithea nomine europhila et erat inter ceteras celebrior. Juvenis. Vultu 
pingtu. In capitu habens solum velum super capillos. Vestem purpuream albam 
habens cum mamcis largis. Clamidem rubiaidem.soderatam (??) varota. Dixit: 


(then follows the Type1a prophecy). 


The Sibilla Erythrea by the name of Erophila and was among the rest the more 
celebrated. Young. With a painted face. On her head she has a veil on her hair. 
A purple white dress with a large bosom. A rose madder tunic with ??. She said: 


(then follows the Type1a prophecy). 
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ZSW: 


Sibylla erythráa, die edelste unter allen Sibyllen, also von der Insel, darin ihr 
Gedicht gefunden worden, genannt. Sie wird auch Erophile geheissen, und 
Babylonia entsprossen, mit einem Nonnenkleid angethan, einem schwarzen 
Schleier auf ihrem Haupt; nicht gar alt, und elticher massen in ihrem Angesicht 
betrübt; sie hat ein blossen Schwert in ihrer Hand, und unter ihren Füssen hat sie 
einen güldenen Ring geziert mit Sternen wie der Himmel. 

Apollodorus Erythraus sagt, sie sei seine Mitbürgerin gewesen, und habe den 
Griechen geweissagt und verkündigt, dass die Stadt Troja sollte vertilgt warden 
und dass der Poet Homerus viel Marlein und Lügen schreiben werde; sie hat 
auch von Christo, unserm Herrn, und der Jungfrau Maria also geweissagt: 

In der letzen Alter wird Gott geniedrigt und gedemüthigt, und der Góttliche 
Sohn wird Mensch, und die Gottheit wird vereinigt mit der Menschheit, und 
das Lammlein wird liegen in dem Heu, und wird genáhrt, geführt und gezogen, 


durch Dienstbarkeit und Amt eines Tochterleins. 


Sibylla Erirthrea the noblest of the sibyls is named from the island where her 
story is found. She was also called Erophila and she came from Babylonia and 
wears a nun's outht with a black veil on her head; not all that old and she appears 
with a sad face; she has a bare sword in her hand and under her feet there is a 
golden ring covered with stars like the sky. 

Apollodorus says that she was a fellow-citizen of his and has prophesied and 
announced to the Greeks that the city of Troy would be destroyed and the poet 
Homer would write many tales and lies; she has also prophesied of Christ, our 
Lord and of the Virgin Mary, saying thus: 

In the last ages God will humble and submit himself, and the divine son will 
become man, and the divine will unite with mankind and the lamb will lie down 
in the hay and will be nourished, led and taken through the service and help of 


a maiden. 


St. Gall: 


Sibilla Erichea. (?) annorum dicta eruphila. orta in babilonia 

videtur vaticinari. de christi annunciacione per anglium facta, ut infra. 

De excelso celorum habitaculo prospexit deus humiles suos 

et nascetur in diebus novissimis de virgine hebrea. filius in cunabulis terre. 


Erithrean sibyl ? old called eruphila, born in Babylonia 


Is shown prophesying. About the annunciation of Christ by the angels, as below: 
From the lofty dwelling of the heavens God looked down on the humble 
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And in the most recent days a son will be born to a Hebrew virgin in the earthly 


cradle. 


(Second page: the Annuciation) 


Ave gracia plena dominus tecum (Luke 1, 26) 


Hail full of Grace, the Lord be with you 


Ecce ancilla domini fiat michi secundum verbum tuum (Luke 1, 38) 


Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to thy word. 


Ecce virgo concipiet filium et vocat nomen eius Emmanuel. Ysaie vij (Isaiah 7, 14) 


The virgin will conceive and give birth to a son, and will call him Immanuel. 


Baldini/Belcari: 
Baldinii 


Baldini2 


Belcari 


Morte morietur tribus diebus somno suscepto et mo ab inferis 


Regresu ad luce veniet primus. 


In death he will die; in three days having undergone sleep and returned 


from the lower regions, he will be the first to come to the light. 


Risguardo iddio dello excelso abitacolo 
Gli umili svoi enascera ne gorni 

Ultimi dicho chon questo miracolo 
D'una vergine ebrea con tutti adorni 
chostumi el svofigluol sane altro stacolo 
nelle terrene chule si sog| gi|orni 
nascera gram profephta alto ea corto 


di vergine madre et questo el vero scorto 


Io risgaurda Dio dell'eccelso abitacolo 

Gli umili suoi, e nascera ne' giorni 

Ultimi, dico, con questo miracolo: 

D'una Vergine ebrea con tutti adorni 
Costumi, il suo figliuol senz' altro ostacolo 
Nelle terrene culle si soggiorni. 

Nascer debbe il Profeta senza coito 


Di Madre, di una vergine il suo introito. 
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God looked down from his dwelling on high upon 

His Humble ones; and he will be born in the most recent 
Days, I say, with this miracle; 

Of a Hebrew virgin with costumes all 

Adorned. Her son (will be born) without obstacle 

To dwell in his earthly birthplace. 

A great prophet, lofty and wise, will be born 


Of a virgin mother, and this is the truth perceived. 


Commentary 


Reflecting the distant origins of the Erythrean Sibyl, her prophecies in the present 
series come from at least three diffferent sources. St. Gall, Orsini, Barberisi, Baldini2 
and Belcari are similar, the latter two necessarily being expanded to complete the 
ottava rima. The words diebus novissimis, most recent days, come from Isaiah 2 and 
Micah 4 and the first part of the prophecy is found in Deutoronomy 16. 15. 

The Type 1b prophecy originates in the Vaticinium; in the Analecta Franciscana 
edition of this text (p. 39 above) above it is suggested that the old woman is Elizabeth, 
mother of John the Bapist, and that the star is Christ. In Bri there is an extract from 
the Vaticinium of another forty lines or so with several interlinear glosses but the 
extract is inserted after the prophecy of the Samian. For the Erythrean sibyl, the Orsini 
manuscripts add the Judicii Signum acrostic. De Barberis in the introduction to his 
first edition also gives a long extract from the Vaticinium but his Erythrean prophecy 
is from the Orsini line. 

The prophecy in Baldini1 is word for word from Lactantius v11, xviii via Augustine. 
The phrase in Babylonia orta does not appear in Lactantius but is first found in Isidore 
and then transmitted through Vincent of Beauvais (11.102). Possibly it was in the 
original text of Varro which was still available to Isidore. 

Authorities differ whether the Erythrean has a circle of stars or a starry globe 
beneath her feet. Whichever is authentic it is clearly an ancient symbol although the 
Erythrean sibyl in the Orsini “famous men” cycle has neither. The trope supposedly 


derives from Revelation 12.1: 


A great sign appeared in heaven: a woman clothed with the sun, with the moon 


under her feet and a crown of twelve stars on her head. (Av) 





15 This prophecy is also found in the fresco of the crucifixion by Fra Angelico in the Chapter 
House of the Dominicans of St. Mark in Florence from about 1440. 
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There are obvious differences between the two texts but Catholic theologians 
believe that this is a reference to the Virgin Mary and because of the crown on her 
head indicates that she was indeed the Queen of Heaven a status which is not given 


her elsewhere in the Bible. 
SAMIAN 


Orsini: 
Type 1a: 
Sibilla annorum .xxiiij. vestitur veluto rubea et tenet scriptum 
Sibilla Samia a Samos insula sic dicta Femonoe nominate de qua scribit 
Eratosthenes et ait. 
Ecce veniet dies! et nascetur puer de paupercula 
et bestie terre adorabunt eum. clamabunt et dicent 


laudate eum in astris? celorum. 


The sixth sibyl, 24 years old, is clothed in red velvet and holds a text: 

The Samian sibyl from the island of Samos by the name of Phemonoe? about 
whom Erathosthenes wrote, and says: 

Lo the day is coming and the child is born of a pauper. 

The beasts of the earth will adore him. They will cry and say: 


Praise him in the stars of the heavens.* 


Notes: 

1. Paz, EU, Ar2, W: dives 

2. Barberisi, W: asteris. Pa2, Mz, Barberis2, Barberisa; atriis 

3. Bei, Be2, EU: Erofila. These manuscripts include Lactantius’ reference to the 


Samian sibyl being mentioned in the Annals of Samos. 
V, Barberis1: give the Lactantius reference but omits the name Fenomoe. F omits 
the name. 

4.  lInBn the prophecy is followed by a long extract from the Vaticinium Erytheae 
beginning In ultima autem etate (Holder-Egger p. 161) and ending gloriosus 
exitus eius (Holder-Egger p. 162) followed by a line which does not appear in the 
Vaticinium: Eadem caput piscatoris gloriabitur which can only be translated as 


Glory be to the same leader of the fishermen. 


Type 1b, A, Ari, O, Barberis2, Barberisa: 
Juvenis, habens formosum pectus, subtili velo capite cooperto, manum ad pec- 


tus tenens.! 
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Note: 


Young, with a beautiful bosom, a subtle veil covering her head, holding her hand 
to her chest. 


O, Barberis2 and 3: add ensem nudam sub pedibus habens, A naked sword beneath 
her feet. 
The sword is not shown in the illustration accompanying Barberis2 but it is in 


Barberis3. 


Type 2c, Pax: 


ZSW: 


Sibilla Samia. Juvenis vultu amplo et albo. In capite habens tamquam mitram 
rotundam croceam. Cum capillis post terga sparsis. Corrigia aurea. Et vestimento 


et clamide albis. Sic ait: (then follows the prophecy Type 1a). 


Samian Sibyl. Young with a full and white countenance. On her head she has a 
saffron colored elegant hat like a turban with sparse hair scattered on her skin. 


A golden belt. A dress and tunic in white. Says thus: (then follows the prophecy 
Type 1a). 


Sibylla Samia, von der Insel Samos also genannt. Sie hat jung geweissagt; unter 
ihren Füssen hat sie ein Schwert, und ein Hand gelegt auf ihre Brust, und hat also 
wie Eratothenes geschrieben hat, dass er in alten Aurzeichnungen der Geschichte 
deren Samos gefunden habe aus Eingebung Des h. Geistes geweissagt. 

Nimmt wahr, es wird kommen der Reiche, und wird geboren von einer Armen, 
und wilden unvernünftigen Thiere des Erdreichs werden Ihn anbeten, und sie 
werden schreien und sprechen: Ihr sollt Ihn loben in den Vorhófen der Himmel 


(2 Corinthians 8, 9). 


Samian Sibyl, named thus from the island of Samos. In her youth she has 
prophesied; she has a sword under foot and has one hand on her breast, as 
Erastosthenes has written that he found in the ancient annals of Samos, with 
prophecies inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

Lo, there will come the kingdom and (He) will be born from a pauper and the 
wild unreasoning beasts of the earth will worship Him and they will cry out and 


say: He shall be praised in the courts of heaven 


St. Gall: 


Sibilla Samia annorum .xxiiij. de qua scribit erasthones videtur vaticinari de hoc 


quod virgo reclinavit puerum in presepio ut infra 
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Ecce veniet dies et nascetur puer de paupercula 
bestie terre adorabunt eum. clamabunt et dicent 


laudate eum in asteris celorum. 


The Samian sibyl, 24 years old, about whom Erathosthenes wrote, is shown 
Prophecying about the Virgin laying the child in the manger as below: 

Lo the day is coming and the child is born of a pauper 

The beasts of the earth will adore him. They will cry and say 


Praise him in the stars of the heavens. 


(Second page) 


Ego sum pauper et dolens. ps.68.[ Ps. 68.30 ](69.30)? 

Iam poor and sorrowful 

Cognovit azinus presepe domini sui: ysaie primo.|Isaias 1.3] 
The ass knew his master in the crib 

Reclinavit eum in presepio: luce. 2° [Luc 2.7] 


She laid him in a manger. 


Baldini/Belcari: 


Baldini Ecce veniet dives et e paupere nascetur et paupercula bellueau 


adorabunt 


Lo the rich man cometh and from a pauper is born and the beasts will 


adore him. 


Baldini2 Oeccho che presto ne verrà quel die 
Che lucera le tenebre serrate 
Escioglierassi nodi e profezie 
Della grassignogha, rilascate 
Saran le labbra delle gente pie 
Vedrassi ere di viventi, e palpate 
E] venir suo I grenbo a Vergin vera, 


Che cosi mostra el cielo e ogni spera 


The last line can be translated: as heaven thus shows with all hope. 
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Belcari Ecco che presto ne verrà quel die 
Che luceran le tenebre serrate, 
E scioglieransi i nodi e profezie 
Della gran signoria, e rilasciate 
Saran le labbra delle genti pie: 
Vedrassi il re de' viventi, e palpate 
Saran sue membra in gremio a Vergin vera, 


E il viver suo fia di tutti stadera 


Lo that day will soon be seen 

Which will give light to hidden darkness 

And break the bonds and prophecies 

of the great synagogue [dominion] and loosened 
will be the voices of pious men. 

The king of the living will be seen and his limbs 
Will stretch in the lap of the true queen 

And her womb will be the balance of all. 


Commentary 


For Ecce veniet dies see the commentary on the Libyan Sibyl above. The word asteriis, 
stars, used in this prophecy and in the Orsini Ms. Bn, for example, is clearly a copying 
error for atriis, halls or courts as it is translated in the Authorised Version. Atriis is used 
for instance in Barberis2 and the Weissagungen and is a common biblical description 


of the dwelling place of God. 


The clause nascetur puer de paupercula originates with 2 Corinthians, 8.9. 

For you know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though He was rich, yet 
for your sakes He became poor, that you through His poverty might become 
rich. (AV) 


The Belcari and Baldini2 texts are each the same and the same as for the Libyan sibyl 
except for two changes. Baldini2 has signoria in place of sinagoge easily explicable 
as a copying error and a different last line which suggests that Baldini was using a 
manuscript as his source which was defective at the bottom of the page, so that the 
last line was illegible and he had to invent one. Dempsey (2012: p. 292), shows how, as 
an example of how different authors (or the same author in different plays) of the vari- 
ous Rappresentazioni made use of a pre-prepared collection of these prophecies, this 


prophecy was assigned to several different sibyls. 
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In Mss. B, T and Bei an extract from the Vaticinium, or the Erythrean letter as de 
Barberis calls it, is added under the title Item de eadem, “another for the same,” but it is 
clearly inappropriate for the Samian since the Erythrean was supposedly the original 


author of the piece. 
CUMANAN! 


Septima sibilla xviii, annorum habens crines reflexos retro caput, induitur deau- 
rata veste tenens in sinistra librum clausum, in dextera vero librum apertum, in 
quo scribitur 

Sibilla Cumana vel Cumaea, a Cuma civitate Campanie, nomine Amalthea?, 


quae fuit tempore Tarquini prisci de qua Virgilius ait 
Ultima cumei. venit nunc carminis etas 


4 
5. Magnus ab integro seculorum nascitur ordo 
6. Jam redit et virgo redeunt saturnia regna. 

7 Et nova progenies celo dimittitur alto. 

13. Te duce si que manent. sceleris vestigia nostri 
14. [Irrita perpetua solvent formi dive terras 

8. Tu modo nascenti puero que ferrea primum. 


Desinet et toto surget gens aurea mundo. 


(The omitted lines are: 
10. casta fave Lucina: tuus iam regnat Apollo. 
1. Teque adeo decus hoc aevi te consule inibit, 


12. Pollio, et incipient magni procedere menses.) 


The seventh sibyl, 18 years old, having her hair wound round the top of her 
head, dressed in a golden garment, holding in her left hand a closed book, in 


her right hand an open book in which is written: 


Cumanan sibyl or Cumaean from the city of Cuma in the Campania, by the name of 


Amalthea who was from the time of Tarquinius Priscus and about whom Virgil says: 


Now the last age by Cumae’s Sibyl sung 
has come and gone, and the majestic roll 
of circling centuries begins anew: 

justice returns, returns old Saturn's reign, 


with a new breed of men sent down from heaven. 
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Under thy guidance, whatso tracks remain 
of our old wickedness, once done away, 
shall free the earth from never-ceasing fear. 
Only do thou, at the boy’s birth in whom 
the iron shall cease, the golden race arise, 


(trans. J. B. Greenough) 


Notes: 

1. From Virgils 4th Eclogue. Lines 4 to 9 with Lines 13 and 14 interpolated before 
Line 8. This enabled Christian readers to avoid reference to the pagan Apollo. 
EU has the full lines 4 to 10 and adds a line which does not appear in the Eclogue 
but the scribe appears to have composed it himself including a phrase from the 
prophecy of the European sibyl Virginis utero egredietur. EU continues with a 
commentary on the sibyls and finishes with a recitation of the Judicii Signum. 
Ari, PA2 and Barberis3: have the lines 5 to 10. 
V, W, Be1 Bey, R (in Italian), Barberisi, Barberis2: have lines 4 to 10. 
Bez has lines 4 to 9. 
Mz has lines 5 to 9. The Cumanan is the final sibyl shown on the page in Mz no 
doubt in order that this long prophecy could scroll up the side of the page. 
Ar2 uses the second prophecy of the Erythrean (p. 189 above). 
V uses the word Roman in place of Cumanan. 
Bei, Be2, Barberisi, Barberis2: give the reference as Virgil's Bucolica. 

2. For the story of Amalthea see p. 45 above. Of course, this legend far predates 


Tarquinius Priscus. 


Type 1b: 
Sibilla Cumana, annorum 18, tempore Tarquinius Prisci, vestita aurea veste, 
librum apertum et altum in manu gestans, sinistra habens super genu, capite 


discoperto, dicit sic. 


Cumanan Sibyl 18 years old, from the time of Tarquinius Priscus clothed in a 
golden dress, with an open book and pointing up with her hand, having her left 


hand on her knee, her head uncovered, says thus (the Virgilian extract follows): 


Note: 


The Cumanan is missing in Bra. 


Type 2b, Pax: 
Sibilla Cumana Senes habitu monastico cum clamide nigra! vestimento bezetino 


cum baculo substentabili in manu. Ait. (lines 4 to 7 of the Virgil extract follow) 
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ZSW: 
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Cumanan Sibil. Old, in a monk’s habit with a black tunic in the Byzantine (?) 
style with a large stick in her hand. She says. (lines 4 to 7 of the Virgilian extract 
follow) 


The Delphic in this manuscript also has a monk’s habit with a black tunic but the 
monk’s habit is traditionally assigned to the Erythrean. 


Sibylla Cumana, von der Stadt Cuma, und ihrem rechten Namen Amalthea, hat 
gelebt zu der Zeit Tarquinii Prisci, der da war ein Verweser, und der fiinfte Konig 
Rom. Diese Sibylla is bekleidet gewesen mit einem giildenen Kleid; in der einem 
Hand trug sie ein aufgethan Buch, und in der linken Hand hat sie ein Buch auf 
ihren Knieen und gieng mit ganz unbedecktenm Haupt. Sie hat von Christo also 
geweissagt. 

Eine grosse neue Ordnung der Welt und Zeit wird ganz von Neuem anheben. 
Jetzt kommt wieder die Jungfrau. 

Auch kommt wieder das Reich Saturni. Jetzt wird ien neues Schlecht geboren, 


und von dem hohen Himmel herab gelassen.... 


The Cumanan sibyl, from the town of Cuma; her proper name is Amalthea, and 
she lived in the time of Tarquinius Priscus who was a leader and the fifth king 
of Rome. This sibyl was clothed in a golden dress; in one hand she held an open 
book and in her left hand she had a book on her knees and she was with a com- 
pletely uncovered head. She prophesied about Christ thus: 

A completely new order of the world and of time will begin afresh. 

Now the virgin comes again. 

Also the kingdom of Saturn comes again. And now will a new lineage be born 
and will come down from the highest heaven... 


(and the remainder of the Virgilian extract follows) 


St. Gall: 


Sibilla Cumana. In ytalia nata. xviii, annorum que fuit tempore terquini 
Prisci de qua Virgilius prophetavit videre vaticinari. De navitate Christi in beth- 


leem, ut infra: 


Cumanan sibyl. Born in Italy, 18 years old who was from the time of Tarquin 
Priscus and of whom Virgil told, is shown prophesying about the birth of Christ 


in Bethlehem as below (the Virgilian extract follows): 
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(Second page: The Nativity) 


Ego in innocentia mea ingressus: ps. 25. [ Ps. 25, 1] 


I lift up my soul in my innocence 


Parvulus natus est nobis et filius datus est nobis. ysaie .9. [Isaiah 9.6] 


For unto us a son is born, to us a son is given. 


Peperit filium suum primo genitum: luce .2°. [Luke 2.7] 


And she gave birth to her firstborn son 


Baldini/Belcari: 
Baldinii 


Baldini2 


Belcari 


Iam redit et virgo redeunt saturni a regna iam nova progenies celo 


demittitur alto 


Now the Virgin returns, Saturn's kingdom returns. Now a new race is 


sent down from high heaven. 


Lu|l]timo mie parlar fie si veracie 
pero che giunto son gl ultimi canti 
del venimento dello re di piaci 

de chicci salver noi tutti quant 

e prendera carnumana si gli piacie 
e mosterassi umilitat tutti chuanti 
per madre prende | umil verginella 


lach val sara soprogni donna bella 


The last word I speak will become so true 

Since we have come to the last verses 

[Telling] of the coming of the king of peace 

Of the one who will save us all 

And he will take human flesh, if he wishes, 

And everyone will show humility 

He will take, as a mother, the humble young virgin, 


Who will be beautiful above all women. 


Batterà Dio i potenti di terra, 


Dal sommo ciel verrà lo eccelso a noi 
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E fermera concilio senza guerra 

La Vergiti fia annunziata poi, 

Nelle deserte valli si disserra: 

Questo è quello eb’ io dico a tutti voi: 
Di ricco poverello essendo nato, 


Dalle bestie di terra fia adorato. 


The Lord will strike the princes of the earth. 
He comes from high heaven 

And his council will be established in heaven. 
The virgin will then be announced 

In the valleys of the deserted places. 

This is what I say to all of you: 

The rich man is born from the pauper, 

The beasts of the earth will adore him. 


Commentary 


The prophecy in the St. Gall and the other Orsini manuscripts is a restatement of 
lines 4—10 of the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil telling of the birth of a son to Octavian, the 
future Emperor Augustus. This extract had become what was perhaps the most famous 
instance of a pagan prophecy accepted by Christian authorities as foretelling the birth 
of Christ, all the more so since it was Augustus, who was responsible for the journey of 
Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem and thus the beginning of the story of Christianity. As 
Luke 2.1 tells us, "There went out a decree from Caesar Augustus that all men should 
be taxed." 

The Eclogues or Bucolics were, with the Aeneid and the Georgics, Virgil’s most cele- 
brated work. The Eclogues consisted of ten allegorical poems with an average of ninety 
lines each, modelled on the Idylls of Theocritus but with added political overtones. 
The Fourth Eclogue has from the beginning remained the best known and accord- 
ing to Eusebius, was referred to for its Christian associations as early as the Emperor 
Constantine’s address to the “Assembly of Saints" after his conversion to Christianity. 
In this address the Emperor specifically cites the extract from the Eclogue as a proph- 
ecy of the Erythrean sibyl and thereafter the reference is confirmed by Lactantius, 
Augustine and later Christian fathers. Virgil appears in the mystery plays of the late 
Middle Ages with the authority of a pagan prophet and his status as such was ratified 





16 Eusebius, The Oration of Constantine, 19. 
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above all by Dante. Any representation of the Erythrean sibyl could not avoid repeat- 
ing her pronouncement from the Eclogue. 

The first five lines of Belcari are also given to his prophecy of the Phrygian sibyl. 
The sixth line is apparently made up and the seventh and eighth line derive from the 
Samian. See also page 133 above for a discussion of the mistranslations by Baldini of 


the Virgilian extract. 
HELLESPONTIC 


Orsini: 

Type 1a: 
Octava sibilla annorum L* depingtum caput habens ligatum per totum ut 
morisca terribilis in aspectu et tenet scriptum 
Sibilla Elespontia in agro Troiano nata que scribitur Solonis et Cyri fuisse tempo- 
ribus de qua scribit Erastius! et sic ait 
Jhesus Christios nascetur de casta? 


Felix ille deus qui pendet ab alto. 


The eighth sibyl 50 years old shown with her head fully bound in the Moorish 
style terrible in her appearance and holding a text. 

The Hellespontic Sibyl born in the region of Troy about whom it is written 
that she was from the time of Solon and Cyrus, about whom Heraclides writes 
and says: 

Jesus Christ was born of a virgin. 


Happy is the God who hangs from a high beam. 


Notes: 

1. Heraclides of Pontus according to Lactantius. The more common translation of 
this phrase is: About whom Heraclides writes that she was from the time of Solon 
and Cyrus. 

2. Ar2, V, Be1, Be2, R, F, W, Barberisi: Have just the first line of the prophecy: Jhesus 
Christus nascetur de casta (or virgine) | Jesus Christ is born of a virgin]. EU uses 
the same first line and adds the phrase from the Erythrean already used in this 
manuscript for the last line of the Cumanan et egredietur de utero virginis |and 


she was born from the womb of a virgin]. 


Type 1b: 
A, Pa2, Arı, Mz, Barberis2, Barberisa3: 
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Sibilla Helespontina, annorum 4o, in agro troiano nata, vetula et antiqua, veste 
curali induta, ligato velo antiquo capite sub gula circumvoluto usque ad scapu- 
las, qui despecto habito dicit sic: 

De excelso celorum habitaculo prospexit deus humiles suos et nascetur in die- 


bus novissimis de virgine hebrea in cunabilis terre.! 


Hellespontic Sibyl, 40 years old, born in a region of Troy, old and ancient, clothed 
in a rural dress, an ancient veil round her head and tied under her throat down to 
her shoulders, who, in a disreputable dress, says thus: 

From the lofty dwelling of the heavens God looked down on the humble 

And in the most recent days a son will be born to a Hebrew virgin in the earthly 


cradle. 


Barberis2 adds the last line from the Type 1a prophecy. 


Type 2c, Pax: 


ZSW: 


Sibilla Elespontica. Etatis juvenelis et decorissima. Vultu puerile et alba. Capillis 
rubeis et rubicundis post terga exparsis cum clamide viridi et corrigia deuarata 


dixit: Jhesus Christus nascetur ex casta. 


The Hellespontic Sibyl. Of a young age and very handsome. With a young and 
white countenance. With red hair spread on her back and a green tunic and 


golden belt, she says: Jesus Christ is born of a virgin. 


Sibylla Hellepontica, die Etliche nennen die Trojanische Sibylla, darum, dass sie 
in Trojanerland in der Gegend Marmessus bei der Stadt Gergitium geboren ist. 
Sie is gewesen ein alt Weib, mit báurischen Purpurkleid angethan, einen alten 
Schleir um ihre Kehle gewickelt, und had gelebt zu den Zeiten Solonis und Cyri. 
Diese Sibylla had also von Christo, als Heraclides von ihr schreibt, geweissagt. 
Von der hohen Wohnung der Himmel hat Gott weit auf die Demüthigen herab 
gesehen, und wird geboren in der letzten Tagen von einer Jüdischen Jungfrau, in 
der Wiege des Erdreichs. 


The Hellespontic Sibyl whom some call the Trojan Sibyl, was born in the Trojan 
territory, in the region of Marpessus near the town of Gergithus. 

She was an old woman, clad in a peasant's purple dress, with an old veil around 
her neck and she lived in the time of Solon and Cyrus This Sibyl also prophesied 


about Christ as Heraclides wrote. 
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From the high dwelling of heaven, God has looked on the humble and in recent 
days one will be born of a Hebrew maid in the cradle of the Earthly kingdom. 


St. Gall: 
Sibilla Aspontica annorum ? nata in agro troyano temporibus tyri troyanum 
vaticinata est de futura christi crucifixione, ut infra. 
Jhesus cristus nascetur de casta. 
Felix ille deus qui pendet ab alto. 
Hellespontic Sibyl ? years old born in the region of Troy at the time of the Trojan 
Cyrus 
Has prophesied about the future crucifixion of Christ as below: 
Jesus Christ was born of a virgin 


Happy is the God who hangs from a high cross. 


(Second page) 


Ego si exaltatus fuero omnia traham ad me: Joh. 12. | John 12, 32] 
And I if I am lifted up from the earth will draw all men to me. 
Foderunt manus et pedes meos: David ps. 44 [Ps. 21, 17] 

They pierced my hands and my feet. 

In loco calvarie crucifixerunt eum: Johannes .19. | John 19, 17] 
They crucified him in the place called Calvary. 


Baldini/Belcari: 
Baldini Excelso habitaculo respexit deus humiles et in terris novissimus 


diebus ex hebrea virgine nascetur 


From his dwelling on high, God looked down down upon the humble; 
and on earth in the most recent days he will be born of a Hebrew 


virgin. 


Baldini2 Nella mie scola stando vidi fare 
Tanto nuna fantina grand onore 
Quale verginita si vvol salvai 
E per divina grazia essuo valore 


Discend llei e vien ancarnare 
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Figluol che ffia di tanto splendore 
E fhe di dio svo figluol veracie 


Che tuttol secol nostro porran pacie 


While remaining in my school I saw 

Such great honor given to a mere girl 

Whose virginity had to be saved 

By divine grace and her own virtue. 

Descending through her, there comes to be incarnate 
A son who will be of such great splendor 

And he will be the true son of God 


Who will bring peace to all our time. 


Il magno Dio con la Potenza pia 

Pel fiato mandera suo figliuol santo 
Qual sia Gesu, e lui concetto sia 

Per salute del mondo tutto quanto: 
Costui ogni Potenza avra in balia 

E pover nascera e senza ammanto 

E mostrera in quell tempo segni assai 


Simil a terra il ciel non ebbe mai. 


Great God with his sacred power 

Will send his holy son 

Who will be Jesus and his word will be 

for the safety of those of the world. 

He will have mercy on every lord. 

He will be born poor and without covering 
And will show at that time such signs 


As neither heaven nor earth have ever seen. 


Commentary 


The Orsini texts have two sets of prophecies in addition to the two sets of dress descrip- 


tions. The first prophecy with the phrase "on a beam" comes from the Sibylline Oracles 
VI, 26. “O the Wood, O so blessed upon which God was outstretched.” (trans. Milton 


S Terry) and is quoted by several later Christian writers eg. Sozemenus in the early 
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fifth century," Cassiodorus in the sixth century,'® John of Lydia in the early seventh 
century as well as in a manuscript dated 719 entitled the Versus sibyllae by Ps.-Prosper.!9 
It is also quoted in the "vulgata" text of the St. Catherine legend as recounted in the 
Legenda Aurea, the Golden Legend, and repeated in the prophecy of the Phrygian 
below and in the Orsini prophecy for the Tiburtinan. 


The second prophecy ending in cunabilis terre is also given by the Erythrean. 


Baldini1 repeats the distich of the Erythrean Type 1a prophecy. Baldini2 and Belcari 
are again different from the St. Gall and from each other and Baldini2 is an eulogy 
of the Virgin Mary. Neither has any reference to hanging from a cross or to Troy and 
certainly do not derive from the Orsini texts. Dempsey (2012: p. 300) points out again 
that the ottava rimi is composed of a separate initial sextet to which a couplet has 
been added from a different prophecy. This is a characteristic of several of the Baldini/ 


Belcari prophecies. 
PHRYGIAN 


Orsini: 

Type 1a: 
Id 
Nona sibilla antiqua depingitur turpis et nigra capillos habens tortos et expan- 
sos supra dorsum more egiptiaco, subcincta ad pectus et renes duplici corrigia, 
vestem habens de tela grossa, colobium habens rubeum et tenet scriptum 
Sibilla Frigea que vaticinata Anchire de christo sic ait! 
Flagellabit deus potentes terre? ex Olimpo excelsus veniet: et firmabitur con- 
silium in cello: et annunuciabutur virgo in vallibus desertorum. 
In manibus infidelium postea veniet. Dabunt autem Domino alapas mani- 
bus incestis colaphas accipiens tacebit nequis agnoscat quod vel unde venit 


verbum? 


The Ninth sibyl is depicted old, ugly and black with twisted and flowing hair 
upon her back in the Egyptian style, girt with a double belt around her chest and 


waist, in a dress of rough weave and a red tunic, holding a text. 





17 Sozemenus, Ecclesiastical History. 2.1. 
18 Cassiodorus, Historia Ecclesiastica Triparta. 2.18. 
19 Trier Stadtbibliothek 36. The text is given in full in Bischoff, 152. 
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The Phrygian Sibyl who prophesied of Christ at Ancyra says thus: 

The Lord will strike the princes of the earth. He comes from high heaven and his 
council will be established in heaven.The virgin will be announced in the valleys 
of the deserted places. Afterwards he comes into the hands of the unfaithful; 
they will strike the lord with their hand and accepting these blows, He will be 


silent lest anyone should know how or whence cometh the word. 


Notes: 

1. Barberis2: Has this introduction: Sibilla Phrigia nata apud phrigios mediocris eta- 
tis habitu: et mantello rubeo in modum mulieris nupte licet virgo de Christo sic dixit 
(then follows the prophecy above) 
[The Phrygian sibyl born amongst the Phrygians in a dress of middle age: and 
with a red cloak in the style of a woman who is a bride, says thus about Christ. ] 
Barberis2 and Barberis3 do not have the second part of the prophecy. 

2. Ar2 misreads (or reinterprets) the first phrase and has Deus omnipotens ex 
olimpo. ... Mz omits this first phrase. 


3. Only Bri adds this last sentence from Augustine/Lactantius 


Type 1b, A, Barberis3: 
Sibilla Frigia Valde antiqua. Induta veste rubea, nudis brachiis, antique facie sat- 
urnine, crinibus sparsis per dorsum, digito indicans dicit sic (the Type 1a proph- 


ecy follows): 


The Phrygian sibyl. Very old. Dressed in a red dress with bare arms, an ancient 
gloomy face with hair spread on her back, pointing with her finger, says thus 


(first sentence of the Type 1a prophecy follows): 


Type 2c, Pax: 
Sibilla frigia etatis senilis crispo vultu cum clamide et vestimento rubeis. In 
capite solum velum habens super crines. Crines post tergri pendens ait (first 


sentence of the Type 1a prophecy follows). 


The Phrygian sibyl of an old age with a wrinkled face and red cloak and dress. On 
her head she has just a veil above her hair. Her hair hangs upon her back and she 


says: (Type 1a prophecy follows). 


ZSW: 
Sibylla Phrygica, von dem Lande Phrygia also genannt, gekleidet mit einem 
rothen Kleid. Sie gieng mit blossen Armen, und ihren Harren waren über ihren 


Rücken gebreitet, und zeigte mit einem Finger, also von Christo weissagend: 
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Gott wird geiseln die Machtigen des Erdreichs. Von dem hohen Berg Olimpo 
wird kommen der hohe Gott, und sein Rath wird verkiindigt in den Thàlern der 


verlassenen Stadt 


The Phrygian Sibyl named from the land Phrygia and dressed in a red robe. She 
has bare arms and her hair is spread over her back and points with one finger 
thus prophesying about Christ. 

God will scourge the mighty of the Earth. God will come from the high mountain 
of Olympus and his counsel will be announced in the valleys of the deserted 


town. 


St. Gall: 
Sibilla Frigea vetula hec vaticinata anchre te christe resurrectione, ut infra 
Nascetur christe in bethleem et annunciabitur in nazareth regente tauro pacifico: 
O felix mater cuius ubera illum lactabunt. 
Suspendunt illum in ligno. et occidunt et nihil eis valebit quia tercia die resurget 
et ostendet se discipulis suis et ipsis videntibus ascendet in celum et regni eius 


non erat finis. 


The Phrygian Sibyl is an old woman who prophesied of the resurrection of Christ 
at Ancyra as below: 

Christ will be born in Bethlehem and will be announced in Nazareth in the reign 
of Augustus. 

O happy mother whose breast will feed him. 

They will hang him on wood and will kill him but they will not prevail because 
on the third day he will rise again and show himself to his disciples and seeing 


them he will ascend into heaven and his kingdom will never end. 


(Second page) 


Ego dormivi et exurrexi. ps. 3° [Ps. 3, 6] 

I slept and have awakened. 

In die resurrectionis mee (??) congregabo gentes . Soph. 3. [Zephaniah 3, 8] 
On the day of my resurrection I will gather the people. 

Et tercia die resurget . Mathei .29. | Matth. 20, 19| 


And on the third day he rose again. 
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Baldini 


Baldini2 


Belcari 
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Veniet di super filius dei et firmabitur in celo consilium et virgo 


annunciabitur 


The son of God will come from above and his purpose will be 


confirmed in heaven and will be announced to the Virgin. 


Vidi l'eccelso idio che fragellare 
Ave disposto la gente ostinata 

Nel secol nostro che cierto mi pare 
Si possa dirpelle fatte peccata 
Onda disposto suo figluol mandare 
I virgine per vocie anunziata 

Pella sua umilta sara posato 


E questa fie cagion torviel pechato 


Isaw the most high God who was disposed 
To punish an obstinate people 

In our time which certainly seems to me 
Could be named for its sinful deeds. 
Wherefore it is his disposition to send his son 
To a virgin announced by word of mouth. 

By his humility he will be laid down 


And this will be the occasion for all sin to be removed. 


Battera dio i potenti di terra 

Dal sommo ciel verra l'eccelso a noi 
E fermera il concilio senza Guerra 
La vergin fia Annuziata poi 

Nelle diserti valli si disserra: 


Questi é quel ch' io ne dico a tutti voi. 


God will scourge the mighty of the earth 

From high heaven the great one will be revealed to us 
And will establish his counsel without war 

The virgin will then be announced 

In the deserted valleys there will be loosened 

This is what I say to you all. 
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Commentary 


The St. Gall has the same prophecy as the Tiburtinan in the Orsini texts. The Phrygian 
in the St. Gall is the last sibyl and her prophecy sums up the theme of that series 
with the first sentence of the prophecy recording the birth of Christ and the last 
the Resurrection and Ascension.”° The tauro pacifico is a reference to the Emperor 
Augustus; see the Tiburtinan for further explanation. The line beginning O felix mater 
“O Happy mother” is a paraphrase of Luke 11.27. All the texts apart from the St. Gall 
reference the “announcement” of the first part of the prophecy so we can assume that 
the theme for the prophecy of this sibyl was the Annunciation. 

Each of the Gospels, as do the Sibylline Oracles in Book 8.292-3, relate how Jesus 
remained silent after the scourging but do not say why. The reference to the Word 
given in the St. Gall prophecy above (and in the St. Gall Tiburtinan below) is however a 
variant directly from Lactantius (Div. Inst. 4, 18, 17) which gives the enigmatic explana- 


tion for Christ’s silence: 
lest anyone should know how or whence cometh the word 
Roessli”! interprets this phrase in conjunction with the passage in the Sibylline Oracles: 


he will be silent, lest anyone recognize who he is, whose son, and whence he 


came, so that he may speak to the dead, 


as indicating that Christ is saving himself and his Word until the Last Judgement when 
He will speak to the dead. 


TIBURTINAN 


Orsini: 

Type 1a: 
Decima sibilla! annorum xx pulchra facie et alba depingitur habens pellem cap- 
reoli silvestris? ad spatulas: itaque pedes anteriores cum capite animalis sint 
reflexi desuper ad pectus et posteriores inferius ad corrigiam, et vestitur rubeo, 


more romano, tenet scriptum 





20 See Flusser p. 180 for further discussion. 

21 J.-M. Roessli, The Passion Narrative in the Sibylline Oracles. http://www.concordia.ca/ 
content/dam/artsci/theology/profiles/jean-michel-roessli-passion-narrative-sibylline- 
oracles.pdf pp. 292-3 (8/25/2015). 
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Sibilla Tiburtina nominata asbulnea que vaticinata est Romanis cuius simula- 
crum? tenebat librum ubi scriptum erat.^ 

Nascetur Christus in Bethlehem, annunciabitur in Nazareth, regnante tauro 
pacifico? fundatore quietis. O felix illa mater cuius ubera illum lactabunt. 
Suspendunt eum in ligno et occidunt nihil valebit eis qua tercia deis surget et 
ostendet se discipulis suis et ipsis videntibus ascendet in celum et regni eius 


non erat finis. 


The tenth sibyl, 20 years old, with a beautiful white face is depicted having the 
skin of a wild goat on her shoulders: thus the front feet and the head of the ani- 
mal are resting on her chest and the back feet are on her back down to the waist; 
she is clothed in red in the Roman style and holds a text. 

The Sibyl Tiburtina called Albunea who foretold of the Romans and whose like- 
ness held a book where it was written: 

Christ is born in Bethlehem and is announced in Nazareth, during the reign of 
the peaceful bull, the founder of peace. O happy that mother whose breasts gave 
him milk. 

They will hang him on wood and will kill him but they will not prevail because 
on the third day he will rise again and show himself to his desciples and seeing 


them he will ascend into heaven and his kingdom will never end. 


Notes: 


1. 


The Tiburtinan is omitted in Pa2 which in its place gives the prophecy of the 
unnamed sibyl (see p. 138 above). The Tiburtinan is also missing in Barberis2. 
The goat skin and the goat's feet are shown in the illustration in An. This illustra- 
tion shows the sibyl pointing out the vision of Jesus and Mary to Augustus and 
the scribe has helpfully added Hanc ego cognovi cesar monstricante sibilla, |the 
sibyl having indicated to Cesar ‘I know what this is’.] See p. 117 above for the ori- 
gin of the sibyl’s goatskin. 

The Tiburtinan is the only sibyl where the representation of the sibyl i.e. a simu- 
lachrum (R - statua) is referred to rather than the sibyl herself. No doubt this is 
because the origin of the legend of this sibyl was the discovery of a statue of a 
woman holding a book in the River Anio near Tivoli. 

EU: has a mysterious last sentence after the introduction and before her proph- 
ecy: Senatores Romanorum ut infinitum praebit sPQR which presumably means 
"let the senators of the Romans lead for ever" but the text is difficult to read and 
very abbreviated. 


For the origin of the phrase tauro pacifico see the Commentary below. 
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Type 1b, A: 


Sibilla Tiburtina, annorum 20 veste rubea induta, desuper ad collum pellem 
hyrcinam per scapulas habens, capillis discopertis. Brevem (baculum?) in manu 


tenens dicit sic: (then follows the type 1a prophecy). 


The Tiburtine sibyl 20 years old clothed in a red dress, around her neck she has a 
goat skin on her shoulders, her hair is uncovered. Holding a short (stick?) in her 


hand she says thus: (then follows the type 1a prophecy). 


Type 2c; Pax: 


ZSW: 


Sibilla Tiburtina Juvenis vultu pignu. Habitu viduali. Ad collum clamidis cordo- 


nem rubeum. Clamide et veste nigra, dixit (then follows the type 1a prophecy). 


The Tiburtine sibyl. Young with a painted face. In the dress of a widow. At the 


neck of her tunic a red cord. With a black tunic and dress, said: (then follows the 


type 1a prophecy). 


Sibylla Tiburtina, von der Stadt Tiburs, da sie geboren und erzogen ward, also 
geheissen, sonst mit Namen Albunea genannt. Sie hat gelebt zu den Zeiten 
Kaiser Octavians, is nicht gar alt gewesen, bekleidet mit einem rothen Kleid, und 
hatte eine Bockshaut vom Hals herab über die Schultern gehen. Ihre Haarlocken 
waren unbedeckt; sie hatte einen Brief in der Hand. Sie hat ganz klarlich von der 
Geburt Christi geweissagt, also: 

Christus wird geboren zu Bethlehem, und wird verkündigt zu Nazareth, so da 
wird regieren der Ochs, ein Friedmacher und Gründer der Ruhe. O das ist eine 


seliger Mutter, deren Brüste den warden sángen! 


The Tiburtinan Sibyl from the town of Tibur, born and educated there, is thus 
called but has the name Albunea. She lived at the time of the Emperor Octavian 
and was not all that old, clad in a red dress, and has deer skin round her neck and 
over her shoulder. Her hair is uncovered. She has a letter in her hand. She quite 
clearly prophesied about the birth of Christ in this way: 

Christ was born in Bethlehem and was announced in Nazareth and thus the ox 
will reign, a peacemaker and founder of peace. Oh! that is a divine mother, her 
breast will be full. 


St. Gall: 


Sibilla Tiburtina .xx. annorum nominata asbulneci 


que prophetavit. Romanis et vaticinatur. de christi alapatione, ut infra. 
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Huius prophecia est hec: flagellabit dominus potentes terre 

ex olimpo excelsus veniet et firmabitur concilium in celo 

annuntiabitur virgo in vallibus desertorum in manibus infidelium 
postea veniet dabunt autem domino alapas manibus colaphas accipiens 


tacebit nequis cognoscat quomodo vel unde veniat verbum. 


The Sibyl Tiburtina 20 years old called Asbulnea 

Who foretold of the Romans and prophesies about the mocking of Christ as 
below. 

Whose prophecy is this: the Lord will beat the princes of the earth. 

He comes from high heaven and his council will be established in heaven. 

The virgin will be announced in the valleys of the deserted places in the hands 
of the unfaithful. 

After he has come they will strike the lord with their hand and accepting these 
blows 


He will be silent lest anyone should know how or whence cometh the word. 


(Second page) 


Ego faciem non averti a conspuentibus. ysaye .l. [Isaiah 50, 6] 
I hid not my face from spitting 

Operuit confusio faciem meam: ps. 88. [Ps. 68, 8 (not 88, 46)] 
Shame has covered my face 

Ministri alapis eum cedebant: Marci .14. [Mark 14, 65] 


The servants struck him. 


Baldini/Belcari: 


Baldini Nascetur in Bettelem. Inazar: et annuntiabitur regnante quieto tauro 


There will be born in Bethlehem in Nazareth:- it will be announced 


during the reign of the peaceful bull 


Baldini2 ll gusto ddio altal mestier ma[n |dato 
Chiu abbi colmie dire manifestato! 
Duna vergine che ffe nunziata 


E nazarette per lei abitata 
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En bettalem sara manifestato 
La carne dove dio fie humanato 
Eben sara lasva ma|d re filicie 


Che dital figlo si sara notricie. 


The just God was sent for such a reason 

In order that he may, according to my saying, be manifested 
In a virgin to whom annunciation will be made 

In Nazareth where she lives 

In Bethlehem will be revealed 

The flesh in which God will be humanized 

And happy indeed will be his mother, 


Who will be nourisher of such a son. 


The rhyming scheme is corrupted here so lines two and three have probably 


been transposed. 


Belcari 


Note: 


Sara palpata l'invisibil verbo 

E poi germinera come radice, 

Seco sarai sicomme il foglio acerbo 
E non apparira bello e felice 
Gremio materno ne fara reserbo 
Dipoi piangera Dio come infelice! 
E nascera di madre come Dio, 


Poi tra gli altri usera com'uomo pio. 


The invisible word shall be felt 

And will shoot forth as from a root 

It will be dried like a leaf 

And will not seem beautiful and happy 

His mother's womb will bring forth 

Then God will weep unhappily 

And he will be born from his mother as a God. 


Then among the rest he will be seen as a pious man. 


Infelice - unhappy would resonate with the negativity of early part of the stanza 


but should be contrasted with the prophecy of the Agrippan where God weeps 
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with everlasting joy [leticia]. Belcari’s Agrippan has the identical stanza, so it is 


unclear whether this phrase should be weeping happily or unhappily. 


Commentary 


The Orsini texts have two prophecies: the first foretelling the birth of Christ and the 
second the crucifixion. These are the same two used by the St. Gall for the Phrygian 
so the Tiburtinan sibyl in the St. Gall has to find another; she borrows the prophecy of 
the Orsini Phrygian including the second couplet from Lactantius. In spite of the fact 
that the Orsini texts including Barberisi and 2, Baldini and 2 and the Weissagungen 
tell of the Annunciation, this prophecy and this sibyl only appear at number ten on the 
list rather than at the beginning of the series. In the St. Gall the Annunciation and the 
Vision of Augustus has been transferred to the Persian Sibyl where it is thus the first in 
the series and more closely aligned with the narrative. The last two lines of the St. Gall 
are added to the traditional prophecy of the Tiburtinan (carried by all the other texts). 
These last lines are first narrated in the Gospels”? and repeated in the Siyblline Oracles 
8.287—290 and 14.65-66. 

Each of the Orsini texts refers to Augustus by the appelation "tauro pacifico" and 
this is also attested in the Erythrean letter?’ and originates from the town of Thurii 
which held the bull in special esteem. Augustus had been granted the patronymic 
Thurii after his father won a battle near the city. 

The last line O felix illa mater is a paraphrase of Luke u, 27 and is also referenced in 
the second picture accompanying the Cimmerian prophecy of the St. Gall. 


The prophecy in Baldini2 is repeated by the Agrippan sibyl. 
EUROPEAN 


Undecima sibilla depingitur juvenis annorum xv, pulcrior ceteris cum aurea 
veste; habens pepulum subtilissimum sub aureos crines subtiliter retro caput 
nodatum, et tenet scriptum: 

Sibilla Europa que de Christo sic ait 

Veniet ille et transiliet colles et montes et lattices: olimpi regnabit 


in paupertate et dominabitur in silentio egredietur de utero virginis. 





22 Matt. 26.67 and 27.30, Mark 14.65 and 15.59 and Luke 22.63-65. 
23 See Holder-Egger (1890), p. 169. 
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The eleventh sibyl is depicted young, 15 years old, and in other ways more beau- 
tiful with a golden dress and having a very subtle mantle under her golden hair 
cleverly knotted at the back of her head, and she holds a text: 

The European sibyl who says this about Christ: 

He is coming and crosses the hills and mountains and waters: he will reign over 
Olympus in poverty and will rule in silence: he will be born from the womb of a 


virgin. 


Notes: 
1. Ar2, R: The European sibyl is omitted. 


2. V:facies for lattices 


Type 1b, A, Ari, Barberis2, Barberis3: 
Sibilla Europa annorum 15, decora iuvenis, facie rutilans, velo sutilissimo capite 
ligata, induta veste aurea. Breve (??) in manu tenens dicit sic (Type 1a prophecy 


follows). 


The European sibyl, 15 years old, young and virtuous, with a red face and a very 
subtle veil tied on her head clothed in a golden garment. Holding a short (??) in 
her hand says thus: (Type 1a prophecy follows). 


Type 2c, Pax: 
Sibilla Europia (sic) juvenis vultu rubicundo et amplo. Cum capillis super expan- 
sis rubicundis post terga et formosa. Clamide viridi subtus cum cocta (?coda/ 


cauda) alba linea sic dicit (Type 1a prophecy follows). 


European Sibyl young with a ruddy and full face. With red hair spread on her 
back and beautiful. With a green tunic beneath and a white lined (?belt) says 
this: (Type 1a prophecy follows). 


ZSW: 
Sibylla Europáa, jung, und geziert mit einem rothfarben scheinenden Angesicht, 
ihr Haupt unwickelt mit einem ganz subtilen Schleier oder Weiler. Sie war mit 
einem roth güldenen Kleid bekleidet, Haupt und Locken waren unbedeckt, sie 
hatte ein Brieflein in ihrer Hand, und hat von Christo also geweissagt: 
Er wird kommen, und gehen über die Bühel, und über die verborgenen Wasser 
des hohen Berges Olympus. Er wird herschen und regieren in Armut, und wird 


herschen in dem Schweigen, und wird ausgehen von dem Leib der Jungfrau. 


Sibylla Europa, young and with a red-colored shining face, her head covered with 


a quite subtle scarf or veil. She is dressed in a red golden garment, her head and 
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hair are uncovered, she has a small letter in her hand and has prophesied about 
Christ thus: 

He will come and go over the hill and over the hidden water of the high moun- 
tain Olympus. He will lead and reign in poverty and rule in silence and come 


from the womb of a virgin. 


St. Gall: 


Sibilla Europa annorum .xv. et instar ceteras pulcherrima videtur vaticinia de 
fuge pueri ihesum cum matre eius in egipto, ut infra. 
Veniet ille et transiliet colles et montes et lattices: olimpi regnabit in paupertate 


et dominabitur in silentio egredietur de utero virginis. 


The European sibyl, 15 years old and in other ways most beautiful is shown 
Prophecying about the flight of the boy Jesus with his mother into Egypt as 
below. 

He is coming and crosses the hills and mountains and waters: he will reign over 


Olympus. 


(Second Page: the flight into Egytpt) 


Ecce elongavi fugiens: ps. 54. [Ps. 54, 8] 


Lo then I would wander far off. 


(Hosea and Matthew) 


Ex egipto vocavi filium meum. Jozee .xi. [Osee 11, 1] 
I have called my son out of Egypt. 
Accipe puerum et fuge in egyptum . matheus .2°. | Matth. 2, 13] 


Take my son and fly into Eygpt. 


Baldini/Belcari: 


Baldini: Veniet colles et montes transiens et in paupertate regnans eum 


silentio dominabitus et e virginis vase! exiliet 


He will come, crossing hills and mountains and reigning in poverty; 
in silence he will rule and he will come forth from the womb of a 


virgin. 
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Baldiniz Verra quel verbo etterno inmaculato 


Belcari 


Note: 


E del vergine vaso uscira fora 

Per chui I cholli e monti fia passato 
Cho si la sonmita d olinpo anchora 
Sotto gran poverta nel mondo nato 
Signio regiando chon silenzio omniora 
Chosi credo e cchonfesso e chonoschio 
Vero figlivol di ddio d'uomo e ddio. 


That eternal immaculate word will come 

And will issue forth from the virginal vessel 

[The one] by whom the hills and mountains will be crossed 
Even unto the summit of Olympus 

Born into the world in great poverty 

A lord silently reigning every hour. 

Thus I believe and acknowledge and know 

[The] true son of God is both man and God. 


Missing 


The fact that both Baldini1 and 2 use the same word vas for womb meaning pri- 


marily vessel whereas in every other prophecy the word uterus is used obviously 


suggests that in this case one was copied from the other. 


Commentary 


All the texts for this sibyl have similar wording which suggests that they all have the 


same recent origin as could be expected since this sibyl and the Agrippa were new 


additions to the canon and their prophecies must have been recently composed. 


Baldini is expanded to make up the ottava rime. Belcari is missing. “Colles et montes” is 


a very common juxtaposition of nouns in the Bible occurring together some 30 times. 


Transiliet colles et montes is a paraphrase from the Song of Songs 2.8. Olimpus was occa- 


sionally used in medieval texts to mean heaven (see also the Tiburtina above) and does 


not necessarily have pagan connotations. The suggestion which is repeated in several 


prophecies that Christ will rule in silence may very well be a tradition deriving from 


the phrase discussed in the commentary on the Phrygian sibyl that Christ remained 


silent during the Passion. 
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AGRIPPAN 
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ILLUSTRATION 32 The Egyptian Sibyl from Boissard. 


Type 1a: 
Duodecima et ultima Sibilla annorum xxx depingitur matura et gravis Romano 
more induta colobium habens de veluto rubeo et tenet scriptum 
Sibilla Agrippa sic ait de Christo 
Huius est hec prophecia: 
Invisibile verbum palpabitur et germinabit ut radix et siccabitur ut folium et 


non apparebit venustas eius et circumdabit alvus materna et flebit deus leticia 
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Note: 


sempiterna ab hominibus conculcabitur et nascetur ex matre ut deus et con- 


versabitur ut peccator. 


The twelfth and last sibyl 30 years old is shown mature and grave, dressed in the 
Roman style having a red velvet tunic and holding a text. 

The Sibyl says this about Christ. 

This is her prophecy: the invisible word will be be made plain and will shoot 
forth as from a root and will be dried like a leaf and its beauty will not be appar- 
ent and his mother’s womb will bring forth and God will weep with everlasting 
joy and he will be trampled by men and will be born from a mother as a god and 


will be converted as a sinner. 


Ar2 has the name Egiptia. V: Egipciaca. Be 1, Be2: Egrippa. In R the sibyl is omitted. 


Type 1b, A, Ari, Barberisa: 


Vestita rosea vestea cum clamide rosea non multum iuvenis, manum tenens in 
gremio quasi admirans et sinistram manum tenens ostendendo deorsum breve 


scriptum (Type 1a prophecy follows). 


Clothed in a rose colored dress with a rose tunic not very young holding her hand 
to her bosom almost in admiration and with her left hand below indicating a 


short text (Type 1a prophecy follows). 


Type 2c, Pax: 


ZSW: 


Sibilla Egiptia juvenis et decora vultu albo et in capite solum velum habens super 
crines cum clamide celestu. cum corrigia auria. Sub clamide habens vestitum 


rubens sic dicit (Type 1a prophecy follows). 


Egyptian sibyl, young and virtuous with a white countenance and just a veil on 
her head above her hair, with a divine tunic and a golden belt. Beneath her tunic 


she has a red dress; she says this: (Type 1a prophecy follows). 


Sibylla Agrippa war nicht gar jung, mit einem rosenfarbenen Kleid angethan, 
und einem rosenfarbenen Mantel behangen, hielt gewóhnlich eine Hand im 
Schooss, sah mit Verwunderung den Himmel, und hatte in der linken Hand 
einen Brief, und hat also von Christo unserm Herrn geweissagt: 

Das unsichtbare Licht wird angerufen und wird fermen wie eine Wurzel, und 
wird ausgedorrt wie das Blatt an dem Baum, und seine Zierlichkeit wird nicht 


erscheinen, und der miittliche Leib wird umgeben einen Mann, und Gott wird 
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weinen, der doch is die ewige Freude, und wird getreten von den Menschen. Er 


wird geboren au seiner Mutter als Gott, und wird wandeln als ein Günder. 


The Siyblla Agrippa was not so young, wearing a rose colored dress and a rose 
colored cloak holds as is the custom a hand in her lap, looking with wonderment 
at the sky and has in her left hand a letter and has prophesied thus about Christ 
our Lord: 

The invisible light will appear, will spread like a root and will be dried up like a 
leaf on a tree and his delicateness will not be apparent and the maternal womb 
wil bring forth a man and God will weep who is therefore eternal joy and will 
tread among mankind. He will be born from a mother as God and will change 


from a sinner. 


St. Gall: 
Sibilla Agrippa. xxx. annorum hec vaticinatur de flagellatione christi 
ut infra ex sua prophetia patet. 
Huius est hec prophecia invisibile verbum palpabitur 
et germinabit ut radix et siccabitur ut folium 
et non apparebit venustas eius. 
[et circumdabitur alvus materna] 
et flebit deus leticia sempiterna 
et ab hominibus conculcabitur! 


[conversabitur] ut peccator. 


Sibyl Agrippa 30 years old is prophesying here about the flagellation of Christ 
As appears below from her prophesy. 

This is her prophecy: the invisible word shall be felt 

And will shoot forth as from a root and will be dried like a leaf 

And its spirituality will not be apparent 

[And his mother's womb will bring forth | 

And God will weep with everlasting joy 

And he will be trampled by men 


[He will be converted] as a sinner. 


(Second page) 
Ego in flagella paratus . ps. 37 | Ps. 37, 18] 


Iam overcome by whips 


Supra dorsum meum fabricarunt peccatores . David ps. 28. |Ps. 128, 3] 
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Sinners are created upon my back. 


Jhesum flagellatum tradidit eis : Matheus .27. | Matth. 27, 26] 


After Jesus had been scourged he was delivered unto them. 


Notes: 


The use of trampled in this context may be an ancient error for he walked 


among men 


Baldini/Belcari: 
Baldinii 


Baldini2 


Belcari 


Hoc verbum invisibile tangi et permittet et tanquam radicis 


germanibit 


The invisible word will be made plain and even so the root will 


germinate. 


Quando sar questo sommo diletto 
Il qual entendo che ssarancharnato 
Verbo divin gusto sante prefetto 

In prima ventre materno criato 
Dispirito santo sanza difetto 

E] qual fie pa da molti dispregato 
Riprendera con dolciezza damore 


E rei e buoni fie lor pregio e onore. 


When will there be this supreme delight, 
Which intends to become incarnate? 
Divine word, just [and] holy prefect, 
First created in the maternal womb 

By the holy spirit without flaw 

Though many may scorn him 

He will reply with the sweetness of love 


And be esteemed and honored by kings and good men. 


Sara palpata lo invisibil verbo 

E poi germinera come radice, 

Seco sarai si comme o; foglio acerbo 
E non apparira bello e felice 


Gremio materno ne fara reserbo 
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Dipoi piangera Dio come infelice 
E nascera di madre come Dio, 


Poi tra gli altri usera com'uomo pio. 


The invisible word shall be felt 

And will shoot forth as from a root 

and will be dried like a leaf 

And will not seem beautiful and happy 

And his mother's womb will bring forth 

Then God will weep with joy 

And he will be born from his mother as a God 


Then among the rest he will be seen as a pious man. 


Commentary 


The St. Gall has the same text (with a line and a word missing as shown above) as 
Barberisi and 2, Baldini1 and the Weissagungen. Belcari uses the same text as he did for 
the Tiburtina. Baldini2 uses a rather anodyne and unique text which differs from the 
rest. All this suggests first that the Orsini line of texts for the Agrippa being simple and 
uniform throughout was composed at the time when the texts for the Orsini paintings 
were being assembled and at the time it was decided to add the two new sibyls to the 
canon. Secondly it suggests that this new Orsini text not being long enough for the 
ottava rima required by Belcari and Baldini and there not being an urtext to work from, 
Belcari used the text of one of his other sibyls and Baldini composed something new. 

In spite of the fact that this sibyl in the St. Gall is intended to prophesy the scourg- 
ing of Christ there is nothing in the text which refers to this and it is only the second 
page and the picture in the St. Gall that gives any indication that this was in fact the 
purpose. The scourging is of course mentioned in the Gospels and in the Sibylline 
Oracles VIII, 290. 


The reference to the root is a paraphrase from Hosea 14.6 (AV 14.5): 
Ero quasi ros Israhel germinabit quasi lilium et erumpet radix eius ut Libani. 


I will be as the dew unto Israel: he shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots 


as Lebanon. 
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Pausanias: Description of Greece 10.12 


(From the Text at http://www.theoi.com/Text/PausaniasioA.html) 


1. There is a rock rising up above the ground. On it, say the Delphians, there stood and 
chanted the oracles a woman, by name Herophile and surnamed Sibyl. The former 
Sibyl I find was as ancient as any; the Greeks say that she was a daughter of Zeus by 
Lamia, daughter of Poseidon, that she was the first woman to chant oracles, and that 
the name Sibyl was given her by the Libyans. 

2. Herophile was younger than she was, but nevertheless she too was clearly born 
before the Trojan war, as she foretold in her oracles that Helen would be brought up 
in Sparta to be the ruin of Asia and of Europe, and that for her sake the Greeks would 
capture Troy. The Delians remember also a hymn this woman composed to Apollo. In 
her poem she calls herself not only Herophile but also Artemis, and the wedded wife 
of Apollo, saying too sometimes that she is his sister, and sometimes that she is his 
daughter. 

3. These statements she made in her poetry when in a frenzy and possessed by the 
god. Elsewhere in her oracles she states that her mother was an immortal, one of the 


nymphs of Ida, while her father was a human. These are the verses: 


I am by birth half mortal, half divine; 
An immortal nymph was my mother, my father an eater of corn; 
On my mother's side of Idaean birth, but my fatherland was red 


Marpessus, sacred to the Mother, and the river Aidoneus. 


4. Even to-day there remain on Trojan Ida the ruins of the city Marpessus, with some 
sixty inhabitants. All the land around Marpessus is reddish and terribly parched, so 
that the light and porous nature of Ida in this place is in my opinion the reason why 
the river Aidoneus sinks into the ground, rises to sink once more, finally disappearing 
altogether beneath the earth. Marpessus is two hundred and forty stades distant from 
Alexandria in the Troad. 

5. The inhabitants of this Alexandria say that Herophile became the attendant of the 
temple of Apollo Smintheus, and that on the occasion of Hecuba's dream she uttered 
the prophecy which we know was actually fulfilled. This Sibyl passed the greater part 
of her life in Samos, but she also visited Clarus in the territory of Colophon, Delos and 
Delphi. Whenever she visited Delphi, she would stand on this rock and sing her chants. 

6. However, death came upon her in the Troad, and her tomb is in the grove of the 


Sminthian with these elegiac verses inscribed upon the tomb-stone: 
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Here I am, the plain-speaking Sibyl of Phoebus, 

Hidden beneath this stone tomb. 

A maiden once gifted with voice, but now for ever voiceless, 
By hard fate doomed to this fetter. 

But I am buried near the nymphs and this Hermes, 


Enjoying in the world below a part of the kingdom I had then. 


The Hermes stands by the side of the tomb, a square-shaped figure of stone. On the left 
is water running down into a well, and the images of the nymphs. 

7. The Erythraeans, who are more eager than any other Greeks to lay claim to 
Herophile, adduce as evidence a mountain called Mount Corycus with a cave in it, 
saying that Herophile was born in it, and that she was a daughter of Theodorus, a shep- 
herd of the district, and of a nymph. They add that the surname Idaean was given to 
the nymph simply because the men of those days called idai places that were thickly 
wooded. The verse about Marpessus and the river Aidoneus is cut out of the oracles 
by the Erythraeans. 

8. The next woman to give oracles in the same way, according to Hyperochus of 
Cumae, a historian, was called Demo, and came from Cumae in the territory of the 
Opici. The Cumaeans can point to no oracle given by this woman, but they show a 
small stone urn in a sanctuary of Apollo, in which they say are placed the bones of 
the Sibyl. 

g. Later than Demo there grew up among the Hebrews above Palestine a woman 
who gave oracles and was named Sabbe. They say that the father of Sabbe was Berosus, 
and her mother Erymanthe. But some call her a Persian Sibyl, others an Egyptian. 

10. Phaennis, daughter of a king of the Chaonians, and the Peleiae (Doves) at 
Dodona also gave oracles under the inspiration of a god, but they were not called by 
men Sibyls. To learn the date of Phaennis and to read her oracles... for Phaennis was 
born when Antiochus was establishing his kingship immediately after the capture of 
Demetrius. The Peleiades are said to have been born still earlier than Phemonoe, and 


to have been the first women to chant these verses: 


Zeus was, Zeus is, Zeus shall be; O mighty Zeus. 


Earth sends up the harvest, therefore sing the praise of earth as Mother. 


11. It is said that the men who uttered oracles were Euclus of Cyprus, the Athenians 
Musaeus, son of Antiophemus, and Lycus, son of Pandion, and also Bacis, a Boeotian 
who was possessed by nymphs. I have read the oracles of all these except those 
of Lycus. 

These are the women and men who, down to the present day, are said to have been 
the mouthpiece by which a god prophesied. But time is long, and perhaps similar 


things may occur again. 


Appendix 3 


Clement of Alexandria: Stromata 


(Translated by Early Christian Writings 
[http://www.earlychristianwritings.com/text/clement-stromata-boola.html]) 


Book 1 Chapter 15 


Clearchus the Peripatetic says that he knew a Jew who associated with Aristotle. 
Heraclitus says that, not humanly, but rather by God's aid, the Sibyl spoke. They say, 
accordingly, that at Delphi a stone was shown beside the oracle, on which, it is said, sat 
the first Sibyl, who came from Helicon, and had been reared by the Muses. But some 
say that she came from Milea, being the daughter of Lamia of Sidon. And Serapion, in 
his epic verses, says that the Sibyl, even when dead ceased not from divination. And he 
writes that, what proceeded from her into the air after her death, was what gave oracu- 
lar utterances in voices and omens; and on her body being changed into earth, and the 
grass as natural growing out of it, whatever beasts happening to be in that place fed on 
it exhibited to men an accurate knowledge of futurity by their entrails. He thinks also, 


that the face seen in the moon is her soul. So much for the Sibyl. 


Book 1 Chapter 21 


We have also demonstrated Moses to be more ancient, not only than those called poets 
and wise men among the Greeks, but than the most of their deities. Nor he alone, but 
the Sibyl also is more ancient than Orpheus. For it is said, that respecting her appella- 
tion and her oracular utterances there are several accounts; that being a Phrygian, she 
was called Artemis; and that on her arrival at Delphi, she sang- “O Delphians, ministers 
of far-darting Apollo, I come to declare the mind of Agis-bearing Zeus, Enraged as I am 
at my own brother Apollo." 

There is another also, an Erythraean, called Herophile. These are mentioned by 
Heraclides of Pontus in his work On Oracles. I pass over the Egyptian Sibyl, and the 
Italian, who inhabited the Carmentale in Rome, whose son was Evander, who built the 
temple of Pan in Rome, called the Lupercal. 

We were induced to mention these things, because the poets of the epic cycle 
are placed amongst those of most remote antiquity. Already, too, among the 
Greeks, many diviners are said to have made their appearance, as the Bacides, one 
a Boeotian, the other an Arcadian, who uttered many predictions to many. By the 
counsel of Amphiletus the Athenian, who showed the time for the onset, Pisistratus, 


too, strengthened his government. For we may pass over in silence Cometes of Crete, 
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Cinyras of Cyprus, Admetus the Thessalian, Aristaeas the Cyrenian, Amphiaraus the 
Athenian, Timoxeus the Corcyraean, Demaenetus the Phocian, Epigenes the Thespian, 
Nicias the Carystian, Aristo the Thessalian, Dionysius the Carthaginian, Cleophon 
the Corinthian, Hippo the daughter of Chiro, and Boeo, and Manto, and the host of 
Sibyls, the Samian, the Colophonian, the Cumaean, the Erythraean, the Pythian, the 
Taraxandrian, the Macetian, the Thessalian, and the Thesprotian. And Calchas again, 
and Mopsus, who lived during the Trojan War. Mopsus, however, was older, having 
sailed along with the Argonants. And it is said that Battus the Cyrenian composed 
what is called the Divination of Mopsus. Dorotheus in the first Pandect relates that 
Mopsus was the disciple of Alcyon and Corone. And Pythagoras the Great always 
applied his mind to prognostication, and Abaris the Hyperborean, and Aristaeas the 
Proconnesian, and Epimenides the Cretan, who came to Sparta, and Zoroaster the 
Mede, and Empedocles of Agrigentum, and Phormion the Lacedaemonian; Polyaratus, 
too, of Thasus, and Empedotimus of Syracuse; and in addition to these, Socrates the 


Athenian in particular. 


Appendix 4 


The Sibyl’s References to Christianity in the Divine Institutes of Lactantius 


(Note: Apart from the Introduction in Book 1 Chapter 6 immediately below, the proph- 
ecies by the sibyls are given without the commentary of Lactantius. The paragraph 
numbers are provided as identification for these prophecies where they occur in the 
texts discussed above. The text is taken from the New Advent translation. Those entries 
which are starred, no.s 18 to 23, are those included in St. Augustine’s epitome of the 
Lactantius prophecies in The City of God, 18.23) 


Book 1 Chapter 6 


The predictions of all these Sibyls are both brought forward and esteemed as such, 
except those of the Cumzean Sibyl, whose books are concealed by the Romans; nor do 
they consider it lawful for them to be inspected by any one but the Quindecemviri. And 
there are separate books the production of each, but because these are inscribed with 
the name of the Sibyl they are believed to be the work of one; and they are confused, 
nor can the productions of each be distinguished and assigned to their own authors, 
except in the case of the Erythreean Sibyl, for she both inserted her own true name 
in her verse, and predicted that she would be called Erythreean, though she was born 
at Babylon. But we also shall speak of the Sibyl without any distinction, wherever we 
shall have occasion to use their testimonies. All these Sibyls, then, proclaim one God, 
and especially the Erythreean, who is regarded among the others as more celebrated 
and noble; since Fenestella, a most diligent writer, speaking of the Quindecemviri, says 
that, after the rebuilding of the Capitol, Caius Curio the consul proposed to the sen- 
ate that ambassadors should be sent to Erythrae; to search out and bring to Rome the 
writings of the Sibyl; and that, accordingly, Publius Gabinius, Marcus Otacilius, and 
Lucius Valerius were sent, who conveyed to Rome about a thousand verses written 
out by private persons. We have shown before that Varro made the same statement. 
Now in these verses which the ambassadors brought to Rome, are these testimonies 


respecting the one God: 
1. One God, who is alone, most mighty, uncreated. 


2. But there is one only God of pre-eminent power, who made the heaven, and sun, 


and stars, and moon, and fruitful earth, and waves of the water of the sea. 
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Worship Him who is alone the ruler of the world, who alone was and is from age 


to age. 


Iam the one only God, and there is no other God. 


Book 2 Chapter 


You are my image, O man, possessed of right reason. 


Book 2 Chapter 12 
The Sibyl testifies that man is the work of God. 
Book 2 Chapter 13 
But they who honour the true God inherit everlasting life, themselves inhabit- 


ing together paradise, the beautiful garden, for ever. 


Book 4 Chapter 6 


The Erythraean Sibyl, in the beginning of her poem, which she commenced with the 


Supreme God, proclaims the Son of God as the leader and commander of all, in these 


Verses: 


10. 


The nourisher and creator of all things, who placed the sweet breath in all, and 
made God the leader of all. 


Know Him as your God, who is the Son of God. 


Book 4 Chapter 13 


A pure blossom shall spring forth. 
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1l. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Book 4 Chapter 15 


And there shall be a rising again of the dead; and the course of the lame shall 
be swift, and the deaf shall hear, and the blind shall see, the dumb shall speak. 


With five loaves at the same time, and with two fishes, 
He shall satisfy five thousand men in the wilderness; 
And afterwards taking all the fragments that remain, 


He shall fill twelve baskets to the hope of many. 


He shall still the winds by His word, and calm the sea 


As it rages, treading with feet of peace and in faith. 


He shall walk on the waves, He shall release men from disease. 
He shall raise the dead, and drive away many pains; 


And from the bread of one wallet there shall be a satisfying of men. 


Lastly, the Erythreean Sibyl says that it would come to pass that she would be 
called mad and deceitful. But assuredly they will say that the Sibyl 

Is mad, and deceitful: but when all things shall come to pass, 

Then you will remember me; and no one will any longer 


Say that I, the prophetess of the great God, am mad. 


Book 4 Chapter 16 
Though an object of pity, dishonoured, without form, He will give hope to those 
who are objects of pity. 

Book 4 Chapter 17 


But when all these things which I told you shall be accomplished, then all the law 
is fulfilled with respect to Him. 
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19. 


20. 


* o1. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
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He shall afterwards come into the hands of the unjust and the faithless; and they 
shall inflict on God blows with impure hands, and with polluted mouths they 
shall send forth poisonous spittle; and He shall then absolutely give His holy 
back to stripes. 
And being beaten, He shall be silent, lest any one should know what the Word is, 
or whence it came, that it may speak with mortals; and He shall wear the crown 


of thorns. 


They gave me gall for my food, and for my thirst vinegar; this inhospitable table 
they will show. 


For you, entertaining hurtful thoughts, did not recognise your God sporting 
with mortal thoughts; but crowned Him with a crown of thorns, and mingled 
dreadful gall. 


Book 4 Chapter 19 


And the veil of the temple shall be rent, and at midday there shall be dark vast 
night for three hours. 


And after sleeping three days, He shall put an end to the fate of death; and then, 
releasing Himself from the dead, He shall come to light, first showing to the 
called ones the beginning of the resurrection. 


Book 4 Chapter 20 


The divine race of the blessed, heavenly Jews. 


Book 5 Chapter 1 


And the veil of the temple shall be rent, and at midday there shall be dark vast 
night for three hours. 
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26. 


po 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33: 


34. 


Book 7 Chapter 13 
What do the Sibylline poems say? Do they not declare that this is so, when they 
say that the time will come when God will judge the living and the dead? 

Book 7 Chapter 15 
The Sibyls openly say that Rome is doomed to perish, and that indeed by the 
judgment of God, because it held His name in hatred; and being the enemy of 
righteousness, it destroyed the people who kept the truth. 

Book 7 Chapter 16 


The trumpet from heaven shall utter its wailing voice. 


The world shall be despoiled of beauty, through the destruction of men. 


Book 7 Chapter 18 
He shall come also, wishing to destroy the city of the blest; and a king sent 
against him from the gods shall slay all the great kings and chief men: then judg- 


ment shall thus come from the Immortal to men. 


And then God shall send a king from the sun, who shall cause all the earth to 


cease from disastrous war. 
He will take away the intolerable yoke of slavery which is placed on our neck, 
and he will do away with impious laws and violent chains. 

Book 7 Chapter 19 


When He shall come, there will be fire and darkness in the midst of the black 
night. 


But mortals shall break in pieces the images and all the wealth. 
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38. 


39- 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
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And the works made by the hand of the gods shall be burnt up. 


Book 7 Chapter 20 


When this shall receive its fated accomplishment and the judgment of the 
immortal God shall now come to mortals, the great judgment shall come upon 


men, and the beginning. 


And then the gaping earth shall show a Tartarean chaos; and all kings shall come 
to the judgment-seat of God. 


Rolling along the heavens, I will open the caverns of the earth; and then I will 
raise the dead, loosing fate and the sting of death; and afterwards I will call them 


into judgment, judging the life of pious and impious men. 


Book 7 Chapter 23 


For the whole race of mortals is hard to be believed; but when the judgment of 
the world and of mortals shall now come, which God Himself shall institute, 
judging the impious and the holy at the same time, then at length He shall send 
the wicked to darkness in fire. But as many as are holy shall live again on the 


earth, God giving them at the same time a spirit, and honour, and life. 

Book 7 Chapter 24 
For then there shall be confusion of mortals throughout the whole earth, when 
the Almighty Himself shall come on His judgment-seat to judge the souls of the 
quick and dead, and all the world. 


Hear me, you mortals; an everlasting King reigns. 


And the city which God made, this He made more brilliant than the stars, and 


sun, and moon. 


The sailor himself also shall renounce the sea, nor shall the naval pine 


Barter merchandise; all lands shall produce all things. 
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44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


The ground shall not endure the harrow, nor the vineyard the pruning hook; 
The sturdy ploughman also shall loose the bulls from the yoke. 

The plain shall by degrees grow yellow with soft ears of grain, 

The blushing grape shall hang on the uncultivated brambles, 

And hard oaks shall distil the dewy honey. 

Nor shall the wool learn to counterfeit various colours; 

But the ram himself in the meadows shall change his fleece, 

Now for a sweetly blushing purple, now for saffron dye; 

Scarlet of its own accord shall cover the lambs as they feed. 

The goats of themselves shall bring back home their udders distended with milk; 
Nor shall the herds dread huge lions. 


But wolves shall not contend with lambs on the mountains, and lynxes shall eat 
grass with kids; boars shall feed with calves, and with all flocks; and the car- 
nivorous lion shall eat chaff at the manger, and serpents shall sleep with infants 


deprived of their mothers. 


And then shall God give great joy to men; for the earth, and the trees, and the 
numberless flocks of the earth shall give to men the true fruit of the vine, and 


sweet honey, and white milk, and grain, which is the best of all things to mortals. 
The sacred land of the pious only will produce all these things, the stream of 
honey from the rock and from the fountain, and the milk of ambrosia will flow 
for all the just. 


Book 7 Chapter 25 


That which the Sibyls say shall come to pass, who can doubt that the end has 


now arrived to the affairs of men and the whole world? 


Appendix 5 
Table of the Order of the Sibyls 


To use this table, take the numbers set out in Columns 2 to 12 and refer to the 
number in Column 1 to obtain the name of the relevant sibyl. Do not attempt 
to read across the table from the first column. That will give the wrong names. 
The manuscript names are those given in the Table on page 94 above plus the 
St. Gall and the three first editions of de Barberis. 


Column 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 12 
Lactantius LLBn, A Br2 Arn, Ar2 Pa2 R Eu zw StG? W 

Be1,Bez2, Pai, 

C, VF Barb1,2,3 
Persian 1 1 10 12 1 5 12 1 1 1 1 12 
Libyan 2 2 1 7 2 2 2 2 4 2 2 11 
Delphic 3 3 2 8 3 3 3 3 5 3 5 10 
Cimmerian 4 4 3 4 4 9 4 12 4 7 9 
Erythraean 5 5 8 5 6 6 5 6 6 6 8 
Samian 6 6 4 10 6 7 11 6 8 7 4 7 
Cumanan 7 7 12 7 o. 12 7 10 #8 11 6 
Hellespontic 8 8 11 8 9 5 8 2 9 10 5 
Phrygian 9 9 5 9 9 10 8 9 3 10 12 4 
Tiburtinan 10 10 9 11! 12 7 10 11 11 3 3 
European (11) 11 4 11 10 4 12 8 2 
Agrippan (12) 12 7 6 12 13 7 5 9 1 


Unknown (13) 


Column 2 gives the standard order, followed by Column 5 where there is one 
transposition between the Tiburtinan and European. Column 12, Ms. W, is the 
standard order but reversed. It is difficult to detect any pattern amongst the 
remainder which might indicate a relationship between them. 
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Notes: 
1 Barberis 2 is missing the Tiburtinan 


2. The texts/manuscripts which derived from the St. Gall are not included 
in this table. 
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Oracles 

Ordo Prophetarum 30, 70, 101, 124, 127, 128, 
171n4 

Orpheus 10, 227 

Orsini, Cardinal Giordano 77, 86, 162 

Otia Imperialia 34 

ottava rimi 126, 128, 129, 131—133, 135, 172, 183, 
187, 193, 207, 219, 224 

Ovid 53, 59, 104, 177, 179, 182 


Padua 78,79, 9m41 
Palazzo Trinci 79 
Palazzo Vecchio 78 
Pandone, Porcellio 150 
Pantheon 88n31, 141n35 
Papacy 38,76, 80 
Papal States 80 
Passione de 129 


Patriarchs 47, 81, 82, 131 
Pausanias u, 49-51, 54, 56, 58, 61, 84, 89, 225, 
226 


252 


Peisistratos 7 
personification — 43, 47, 68, 79, 115, 116n10, 


150 
Perugino 141 
Petrarch  27n18, 39, 42, 78, 137 
Philippe de Thaon 36, 37 
Phlegon of Tralles 12, 13, 20 
Phlegraean Fields 5i 
Phrygia 15,24, 209 
Piani 128n20, 142 


Piedmont 79 

Pierozzi, Antonio 123 

Pindar 10 

Pinturicchio 81 

Pisa, Baptistery 43, 45 

Pisa, Cathedral 43, 44, 46, 47 

Pisanos 43-48, 76, 152; and Giovanni Pisano 
43, 68n2; and Nicola Pisano 43, 45 

23, 53 

Pistoia, St. Andreain 32, 43, 47 


Piso, Calpurnia 


Plato 6,7, 9, 13, 15, 42, 59, 7711 
Pliny the Elder 49, 52 
Plutarch 6 

Porto 71 


Prado, André 113 
Praeparatio Evangelica 25 
Priam 33 
Promis, V. 94,106, 165 
Prudence, the Virtue 
Psalms, book of 111 


46, 68, 116 


Ps.-Aristotle 52 
Ps.-Buonaventura 
Ps.-Ovid 182 

Ps.-Prosper 207 


127, 129 


Ptolemy 77m1, 152 
Pulci, Bernardo 123 
Pythagoras 8, 152, 228 
Pythia 6, 9, 33, 37, 56, 228 


Quintilian 152 
Quodvultdeus 70 


Rapprentazioni Ciclica 128 
Rappresentazione dell’ Annunziazone di 

Nostra Donna 125 
Rationarium Evangelistarum 
Remus 18 


143n3 


Rerum Memorandum 42 


INDEX 


Revelation, book of | 20, 2513, 72, 172, 193 
Revelations (of St. Bridget) 60 

Richard de Fournival 182 

Riessinger 136 

90—92, 149, 150, 157 

Ripa, Cesare  68n4, 115n6, 116n10 

Robert of Naples 78 

Romei, Giovanni 41n24 

Romuleon 58, 72n11, 101, 118, 119 

53, 118 

Rosselli, Francesco 131 

116, 138n33, 150, 163 

Rouen Mystery Plays 


Rimini 


Romulus 


Rossi 
124, 128, 130 
Rucellai, Giovanni 91 


Sacre Rappresentazione 
Sala dei Giganti 78,79 
Sala de Teatri 86 
Salzburg Missal 142 


101, 123—131 


Sambatheion 49 
Sambethe 49, 83 
Samos 25, 51, 194, 195, 225 
Samson 36,78, 116 
Sant'Angelo in Norcia 62 
Santa Giustina in Padua  gin41 
Santa Maria del Fiore, see Florence, Cathedral 
Santa Trinita 141 
Sardis 52,55 
Satan  25n13 
Schedel, Hartmann 
Schreiber, W. L. 
Scotus, Sedulius 


138, 139 
137, 143, 165 
151154, 157 
sedes sapientes 100 
Seneca  77n1,152 
serpent 25,106, 119, 166, 170, 171, 235 
33n2, 44n31, 53 
Sessa Aurunca, Cathedralof 62 
Settis, S. 59, 61, 68, 70, 71, 74, 75, 83, 95 
Shakespeare  10ni5 
Sheba, Queen of, see Sibyl Nichaula 
sibillus 44n31 
SibyllenWeissagung 35, 40, 62, 108-110 
Sibyl 
Aegean 65 
Aegyptia 73n13 
Aegyptica 73 
Albunea 24, 36, 55, 71, 212, 213 
Amalthea 42, 45, 53, 54, 58, 153, 198-200 


Servius 


INDEX 


Antipa 73 

Apennine 49,61 74 

Babylonian 49 

Carmentis 14,53 

Chaldean 49 

Colophonian 85, 228 

Daphne 15, 24n8, 56 

Deiphobe 54 

Delbora 73,128,129 

Delian 54 

Demophile 24,54 

Egizia 73,128 

Egyptian 13, 49, 61, 63, 83, 85, 95, 220, 221, 
226, 227 

Elmanteia 37 

Epirotican 61 

Erophyla 50 

Francica 64 

Hebrew 49,54 

Herophila 4, 50, 54,55 

Hesperotican 61 

Italian 14, 53, 59, 85, 227 

Jewish 14, 66 

Lampusa 15,55 

Macedonian 61 

Macetian 61, 85, 228 

Manto 9,15, 42, 54, 228 

Marmutica 37 

Melisa 55 

Nichaula 42, 49, 62-64, 68, 70-72, 74, 83, 
109, 110n16, 118 

Phemonoe 15, 33, 56, 194, 226 

Phyto/Phygo 55 

Portuensis 71, 72, 74 

Rhodian 54 

Rustica 66 

Sardisian 55, 85 

Sarysis 58 

Semonoe 55 

Symmachia 14, 33, 34, 53 

Taraxandrian 54, 58, 85, 228 

Thesprotian 61, 64, 85, 228 

Thessalian 85, 227, 228 

Trojan 54, 204 

Valuensis 61, 62, 68, 71, 74, 120n18, 178 


Sibylline Acrostic 19, 20, 34-36, 38, 39, 68, 


69, 89, 94, 99, 193; and St. Augustine 
12, 13, 27, 120 
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Sibylline Books 14, 17, 18, 20, 2419, 29, 59, 151 
Sibylline Oracles 12, 14n28, 17-22, 29, 32, 39, 
40n20, 54, 120, 123N3, 134, 143, 158, 178, 
183, 206, 211, 224 
Sibyllinischen Weissagungen 40n20 
Sibyllinorum Verborum Interpretatio 33 
Sibyl Series of the xvth century 
Baldini engravings 131-135 
Belcari Rappresentazione 123-131 
Bib. Ars. ms. 438 96,147 
Bib. Mazarine ms. 414 142 
Bib. Ric. Ms.1217 96, 113 
Breviary of Mathias Corvin 
Vat. Urb. Lat. Ms. 112; 142 
Borgia Apartments frescos 81, 91n37 
Capella Sassetti mural 141 
Caraffa Chapel mural 141 
Casa Romei frescos 82n12, 122-123 
Christ Church paintings 158-161 
Collegio di Cambio mural 141 
Cortina d'Ampezzo frescos 67-75 
Furtmeyer Bible Miniature 
Munich ms. Cgm 8010; 142 
Furtmeyer Missal Miniature 
Munich ms. Clm 15709; 104n9, 142 
Grandes Heures du Vérard incuna- 
ble 147,148 
Heures de Louis de Laval 
Bib. Nat. France ms. Lat. 920 145 
Heures de René 11 of Lorraine 
Bib. Nat. France ms. Lat. 547 147 
Isabella Breviary 
British Library ms. 18851 142 
Munich Prachthandschrift Cod. Icon. 414 
145 
Montegrazia mural 142 
Nuremberg Chronicle 138-141 
Orsini Palace frescos 85-92 
Piani mural 128n20, 142 
Romuleonimage 18-120 
Rosselli engravings 131 
Siena Cathedral marble graffiti 155-158 
St. Gall Oracula Sibillina blockbook 
143-148 
Tempio Malatestiano sculptures 
149-152 
Ulm Cathedral choir stalls 152-155 
Vat. Lat. ms.1068 95, 113 
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Zwolf Sibyllen Weissagungen ms. 

108—113 

Sicily 33,137 

Sidon 50,227 

Siena 32, 46, 113; and the Cathedral 
149, 155-158 

Simpson, W. A. 87, 91n38, 94 

Simrock, K. J. 

Siwa 50, 66 

Sixtus IV, Pope 65 

Smith, William 9 

Socrates 8, 228 

Solomon, King 36, 41, 62—64, 69, 70, 72, 78, 
82, 84, 110 

Solon 13, 24, 58, 203, 204 

Song of the Sibyl 39 

206 


43, 44, 


108-110 


Sozemenus 


33, 34, 89 
Speculum Humanae Salvationis 


Speculum Historiale 

38, 72 

Speculum Maius 34 

Sphaera Barbarica 188 

statera 68n4, 69, 120n18, 142, 174, 175, 178, 
180 

Stephanus of Byzantium 59 

St. Gall Blockbook 24, 40, 57, 7211, 101, 104, 
109n15, 111, 114, 118, 120—122, 143—148, 
165, Appendix1 165 

Stilicho, F. 12 

Stromata 84, 227, 228 

Suda 37, 54, 55, 58, 63 

Synagogue 70, 115, 177, 178, 197 

Syrlin, Jorg | 82, 152-155 

Tarquinius Priscus 11n18, 198-200 

Tarquinius Superbus n 


Tauriac 66, 73 
tauro pacifico 157, 209, 211, 212, 214, 216 
Teireias  24n8, 54, 56 


Temperance, the Virtue 43n27, 116 


Tempio Malatestiano — 46, 47, 90—92, 149-153, 
157 
Terence 152 
Terry, Milton S. 
Tertullian 
Teucer 188 


Thanatos, the god 115 


69, 178, 206 
29n22 


Theages 7 


INDEX 


Thebes  9,24n8, 50, 54 
Theocritus 202 

Thoman, Hans 155 
Thomas de Buscha 142 
Thomas of Erceldoune 64 
Thyatira 49 

Tibullus 52 

Tibur 24, 55, 18, 213 
Tiburtina, the text 35-38, 41 
6n3 
37, 38 
Titus, the Emperor 


Timaeus 

Timotheus 
77m 
Tivoli 55, 71, 118, 212n3 


Tomaso di Leone 73, 128 


93, 94, 97 

115n5 

Traversari, Ambrogio 91 

23, 51, 55, 56, 58, 88, 191, 203-205, 207, 
225; and the Trojan War 33, 51, 54, 56, 
104, 179, 180, 225, 228 


Tongerloo 
Trajan 


Troy 


Ulm, Cathedral of 82, 149, 152-155 
Ulysses 77n1 

Uomini famosi, see Famous Men 
Urania,the Muse n7 


Valturio, Roberto — 90, 91, 150, 153 

Van Ecyk, Jan 72nn 
715, 13-15, 23, 24, 33, 54, 58, 59, 65, 76, 

93, 98, 118, 149, 151, 155, 157, 193, 229 
74117, 78, 91 

Vatican 42, 81, 91, 113, 136n27, 142 

35; 37; 38, 43, 94, 

99, 154, 190, 193, 194, 198 
Versus sibyllae 207 


Varro 
Vasari 


Vaticinium Sibillae Eritheae 


Voeux du Paon 79 


Vincent of Beauvais 32, 33, 89, 193 

Virgil 25, 29-31 

Virgin Mary 36, 46, 55, 100, 126, 147, 166, 188, 
191, 194, 207 


Virgo, Constellation of 182, 184, 188 

Virtues, the 43, 44, 46, 47, 53, 68, 71, 82, 115, 
116, 127, 129, 150 

Volksbuch 63,108,109 

Von Koch 

Voragine, de 


108, 109 
38, 55 


Vulgate 63, 69, 70, 111, 170 


INDEX 


Waibl, Ignaz  155n7 

Wakefield mystery plays 125 
Warburg, Aby 188 

Wood of the Cross 41, 63, 109, 110 
Worthies, see Preux 


Xenophon 8ng 


York mystery plays 123 
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Zephaniah 42,209 
Zeus 9,45, 53, 58, 187, 225-227; and the 
Ammon Oracle 50; and the Dodone 
Oracle 9, 61, 66 
Zodiac, signs ofthe 47, 115, 150, 182, 188 
Zwölf Sibyllen Weissagungen (ZSW) 40, 41, 
56, 60, 83, 96, 107, 108-114, Appendix 1 
165 


